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CHAPTER 20 


THE SACRIFICES OF THE fRAUTA RITUAL 


§ 1 . General Characteristics 


Tite rittfs of the ^‘raut* ritual have much essentia]!y in cominon, in addition 
to the necessity of the use of the three or one at least of the three fires in 
place of tlie domestic fire. They necessitate t he presence of priests niunbering 
from one vip to sixteen, or with the Knu^Italdns seventeen,! to whom should be 
added the actual performers of some of the minor actions in the more compli¬ 
cated forms of the ritual, whose number is not defined, and whose menial 
functions rendered them of no consequence in the eyes of the priests of the 
higher rank. It is obvious, for instance, that in the slaughtering of the victims 
there must often liavc been need for other aid than that of the Adhvajyu and 
his assistants proper, and the famitrs are occasionally referred to as charged 
with the actual slaying : more often a general term like servant is used to 
apply to such helpers. 

As a result of the constant development of the ritual, the festivals of the 
^routa type are full of details which ore of no eonscquencc with regard to the 
meaning of the sacrifice: practically in no case is an important rite addressed 
to one god only ; the effort on the contraiy was dearly to find as much room 
as possible for as many gods as possible. We find, too, many variations 
among tlie details of the rites, of which but a few can be reduced to any simple 
principle. Thus wc know that some families like the Jamndagnis and the 
Bbfgus made five divisions or layers of the oUerings, while other families * 
made but four, whence the former are called pfiflcdi'sHviw, and the latter 
cahtraretHns. Another distinction which lias more religious value is the 
differences between families based on the distinction of the use of Tanfinaput 
or NarA 9 afi 5 a, as one of the deities invoked at the .\pri litanies of the animal 
sacrifioe,* while the difference of dressing the hair is also of interest from the 
point of view of social usages,* having many parallels in other lands. 

In the SQtras the principle is laid clown that the sacrifices are to be dis¬ 
tinguished as Prakrtis and Vikrtis, the former being the base on which the 
later are built up; thus the new- and full-moon sacrifices are the model for 
other sacrifices of the type known as I^fi, and for the animat sacrifice, in its 
form as an offering to Agni and Soma, on which further animal offerings are 
based. The Agnijtofuu ogain is the fundamenta! form of the Soma sacrifice : 


See Keith, BfMmu^at, pp, -IS, 

40S. n. 1. 

K^S. i. 9. a i EggelinB. SBE. aeJi. l&S, 


’ Weber, Jrtd. Stud. x. SO IT. 

* Zimmer, X.r(ieni p, 2Mj Hilte- 

hrsbdt, RiitiefiiUrralar, pp, T, 8. 
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on it are based other performances op tothclK ida^lha inclusive, while on the 
latter are based the Sattras. Each sacrifice is divided into Pradhanas, the 
eharaeteristics which mark it oot as a special offerings and Angas, the auxiliary 
parts which arc common to many saciiflcesj and which build the framework, 
Tantra, which ser\'es to mamtaln the sacrifice. The dlstinctioti between the 
Yajatayas and the Jubotayas, the latter managed by the Adlivarjn alone and 
accompanied by the mere utterance of the word Sv4ha, ^ hail has already 
been noted. 

In the Soma offering there is added the complications of the recitation of 
the S^mans. The rule is that the Saman is a melody, which is performed on 
a verse of the Rig\'eda, and the verses can be sung to different melodies, for 
which purpose they have to be eked out by the addition of letters, or even of 
whole syllabl<s, which have themselves no meaning, and of w^hleh as many as 
fifteen are enumerated.* The nature of the tunes must have been varied in t he 
extreme, to judge from the many names recorded, of which the Brhat and the 
itaihantara are the most uotoridus* hut the nature of Indian music b an 
unsolved problem* and perhaps insoluble.* Seven notes are mentioned, but 
their signiheanoe is much disputed. Each Saman is divided into parts, the 
most usual being that into Pr^tikva, latroduced by tht word hum {huhMra)^ 
sung by the Prastotr, the Cdgitha, introdticed by oiji, sung by tlic Udgatp, the 
Pratibara, Introdueed by hum, sung by the Pratihartr, and the Xidlrana^ or 
Jiaale, sung by all together. In some cases the Pratihilra ts divided into two 
parts, tile latter, the Upadmva, being sung by the Udgatr, or the Hihkura ts 
made mto a separate element. Moreover there are Upagntrs, three in number, 
w^ho accompany the song with the word ho. The contempt wliich through the 
Indian literature is more ot less dearly shown for Saman singers is justified by 
the extraordinary stupidity of the position assigned to them. 

The singing of more than one verse on a tune is a ^totra, which usually 
is made up of a triplet or a Pragithat a double verse, which is made into tlirce 
for recitation pui^mscs. From the Stotras are built up the Stomas* or forms 
of chanting Stotras* Of these there are many varieties. The simplest In some 
ways is theTrivrt, which Is the fust used in tlie Agtiisfoma; it consists of nine 
verses* which can be variously arranged in sets of three, either as adg^ iwA, cjf* 
w hich IS the Udyati form, or o&r* tirf^ the Parivsrtinf, and ahe, r/d, igh^ the 
Kulajini^ On tlic other hand the other Stomas, the Pai^cada^a, Saptada^^ 
EkavUi^a, which with the Trim are the main Stomas of the Agnistoma, and 
others such as the PafleavlAga* Tripava, Trayastriftya^ Catur\'ih^a, Catu^cat- 
vSrifi^a* and A^tScatvarift^a, are all based on tlurce verses or a Pragatha made 
into three. The numbers of the Stomas arc derived from the numl^r of verses 
which are uEcd : thus the PafVeada^a In one form is made up of aaabct ubbbct 

* imiEbr&ndtp p, 100. Hindoftan (1U14); Colimd and lleiir> * 

* Cf. FtJlber, indkekt Musik d^r pp, 401-7 j Oldqiil>eTg, 

itchm und drr ktasMiscA^ Ztii {mi^J ; GX. IfilS, pp. ^ IT, For llic metre 

A. H* Foit Slmngm^^* Ths Muiit t>/ m H. Weller* ZIf. i, nS-84. 
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flnd aiiccc, the Hinkara beuig said before each set of three similar verses. 
Further oompljcatioiis will be noted later on. 

Before theStotras can be performed the singers must obtam the approval 
of tlic Brahman and the ^taitruvaruoa, who give it with the words om siulat 
the Brahman saying also one of the Stomabhilgas, ccrlam formulae prodded 
for the puqmse^ The Stotra is followed by a ^astra^ a recitation of the Motr 
or his felloAvs* the si^ml for it being given by the jMrformet of the Stotra 
saying * this is the last verse.' The Hotr asks the Adhvarjm if he is to 
recite, the latter agrees. But at the morning litany In front of titis dklogue 
are placed certain syllables^ and a muttered prayer to Miitari^van and the 
Kavis. This is followed by the silent praisCp Tfl^fdmjapa, and by the Ptiroruc. 

* that which shines before \ but in the midday and evening ^astras the place 
of tJie PuToruc is taken by Xi^idst which are inserted in the hymns of the 
^astra. The Xivids are introduced by the procedure of asking the Adhvaryn's 
authority to recite, but this formality is omitted in the case of the Puroruc 
at the first ^'astra in the morning: at the second Rostra, on the other hand, we 
find seven Furorues preceded by the dialogue of Hotr and Adhvaryu, and 
followed by a triplet. In the ease of the midday (astn^ there are further 
complications. In the first ^astra of the midday and the evening pressings 
there are found sets of tlirce verses called Protipad and Aiiucarap which are 
preceded by the usual dialogue; then comes in the case of the midday ^astxa, 
the Maruta ^astra, a Pmgatha addressed to Indra, wliieh k recited a$ three 
verses, the last part of each verse being repeated with the hrst of the 
next: thus the Pmgatha, which consists of a Brhatl * and Satobrhati * or 
Kakubh ^ and Satobrhati, k made into a B^hati and two Kakubh verses. 
This is foUowed by a Pragatlia for Brhaspati, DhayyaS;^ supplementary verses, 
a PragStha for the Manits, the hymn in which tlic Xivid k inseTted:^ the 
Ukthavirya foimula, and then ns in the other ^astros come the offering verse 
and the libation. In the case of the second ^astra of the midday and evening 
pressings, and all the ^ostras of the assistants of the Hotr, the Hotrakas, the 
same sort of beginning b prescribed, but the verses ore colled Stotriya and 
Anurnpa, names Avhich refer to the fact that they follow the strophe and 
antistrophe of the corresponding Stotra of the Suman singers^ which obey the 
rule that the Anurupa, ^ corresponding verse*, should follow the Stotriya in 
metre* number of syllables, and deity. As usual the rule is obeyed tliat the two 
verses of the Stotriya arc made into three in reeitation^ and so with the 
Anurnpa. Then in the second fa$tta of the midday pressing, the Xi^kcvalya, 
come Bhayysls, a Samapragrittia, the hymn with the Nirid, the Uktha’^iryu 
and the offering verse with the libation. 

In the first Rostra of the evening pressing, the Voi^vadevn^ the Pratipad 
and Anucara are foliow'cd by a hymn with a Nivid, then a verse for ^'ayu, 
then a hymn with a Nmd to sk\" and earth, a hymn with a Nivld for the 

^ A of 4 (a’t' S-t- 124^ 8 iyllAbles). * 3.2+0+ 12 + 0 ftyllutik^H 

* 8+12+^ ftyllkblet. 
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Rbhiis, three isolated verses, and a hynin with a Nivid to the Ail-gods, The 
second^ the Agnimiirutft, is composed of a hymn with a Nivid to Vaigviimim, 
a jyMyyk^ a hymn with a Nivid to the Maruts^ the Stotriya and AnurOpa 
nwle from Pragfltiias, a hymn ’nith a Xlvid to Jxltavcdos, ami a mass of 
miscellaneous stan^^as addressed to the AvaterSp TJie otheir ^astras are less 
important: the speciniens given indicate the confusion and elaboration of 
ideas. 

Ill other cases there takes place an elaborate process of intermingling both 
verses and parts of verses of different strophes with one another. This is the 
rule with the recitation of the VSJakhilya hymns, which may be treated in two 
different but both complicated ways,* with the MahUnUmnt verses,* with the 
vet$e for the ApyS,yana or swelling out of the dry Soma stem^ and so forth- 
It IS only worth noting that as early as the Kigveda these puerilities seem 
to have been in vogue. 

The most important dj\isioh of the sactifiees is that between the Soma 
offerings and the offerings which are sometimes classed as Ilaviryaplas, and 
which differ essentially from tlie Soma sacrifice as they do not employ the 
S&man singers. With the latter may be classed the aninia] saerihee, but it 
also forms an integral and important part of the Soma offering. 

§ 2. The Esiahlishmcnt arid Ri^establishmenl of the Fites 

The ritual texts lay down various periods as appropriate for the setting tip 
of the sacred firesA the spring is the season for a Brahman^ the summer for 
a Ksatiiya^ the rainy season for a Itathakiira, and the autumn for a V- ai^ya, 
dr the cool season is suited for all castes. They also suggest that the proper 
time is the new moon, especially In conjunction with certain astcrisms, but 
the full moon is also permissible^ The essential part of the rite w hich takes two 
days is the setting up of the fires: on the first day arc set up two shedsp the one 
for the Garhapatyo^ the other for the Ahnx'oniya fire; the actual altar of the 
first is rounds tliat of the second square: the Daksioa fire is south of the 
Garhapatya and is shaped like a half moon. The fire is obtained for the 
Gilrliapatya either by frietionj or by being borrowed from the house of a 
wealthy man or distinguished sacriliccr. The night of the first day is 5 [>ent by 
the sacrlficer and hb wife in wakefulness to the nobe of lutes and flutes^ Early 
in the njoming the new* fire for the hearths is produced by friction, and a horse 
is brought to watch and further the process by its presence, doubtle^ as a 
symbol of the fire or the sun* MoreovcTi while the fire is being produced by 
friction from the wood,* Somans may be sung^ As soon as the fire appears the 
sacrificer breathes upon it and inhales it. It is placed on the GUrhapatya and 

^ CL Oldcnbeig, pp. 312 ff.. • Ap^. v. 1 tT.i ii^ L S i 0. £ j 

404 ft., sun,; CGA. 1007* pp* 230 JT. ; K^S. Iv. 7-10 ; A^S. IL 1. 0 IT. ; 

Si^eitelowiCE* DU Apokfyph^n afM ih 1 ; iv. 9. 10 ff^; 13,017, 

pp, 00 0., SD IT, « Roth. stJiii. SOO-Si Schwab, 

■ Cr. Oldrnbci'g. CN. p* a77. AUind, TAierojp/w* pp, 77 ff. 
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wood p!jicc?d upon the fire: it is addressed i^ith words which recall the 
ancestors of the offerer : thus an Ail^rasa refcm to An^iras, a Ehilrgava to the 
Bhrgust a Raj any a to Iiidra, a K^triya to Varu^^a, a Vaiyya to Mrinu 
GrSmanh the typical village headman, and a Rathnkrt to the Rbhus, the 
famous chariot makers among the gods. At the same time SHmans may be 
sung, not by the Silman singers, but* m in the V’ajapeya and the Sautdlnmi,i! 
rites, by the Bralinian or altemativcly by the Adhvai^ni himself. Then 
a brand is taken from tlie Garliapatya and bonje to the Ahavanlya, the horse 
preceding it, and the sactiflcer folJomng it so ttiat the smoke readies him ; 
it is eairied at first knee high, then navel high* and then the height of the face. 
The Dak^iua fire is then in one version lighted in the same way ; according 
to others it precedes the setting up of the x^havanlya : it may also be made 
from the fire which on the preceding day was placed on the Garhapatya for 
cooking the porridge for the priest: at any rate it aftenvards can be used for 
cooking any offerings save meat offerings. 

After the AhavanJya is set up follows, in the ease of a K^atriya only it 
seems, the setting up of a Sabhya fire, one doubtless in the Sabhi, the meeting 
hall of the community. The cctemouy for tliat is accompamed by the dicing 
for a COW' as a prize by the priests pcriiaps or by K^triyas s the game is as 
usual unintelligible: it seems to have amounted to a test of tbe power to 
produce even numbers.^ In the normal ease this ceremony is not performed, 
and the establishment of the fires ends with a full offering of butter to Agni, 
after wliich the Agnihotra can be duly performed with the fires. Twelve days 
afterw'ards, the fires being carefully maintained in the inteiW'aJ, may be per¬ 
formed the TanOhavis offerings wliich arc offerings to Agni in three forms, 
Pavaniiina, Pavaka, and As soon aa the performance of the estab¬ 

lishment is over, the saerifjcer is bound to obsen^c chastity for 3 to 12 days, 
maintain the tire, offer the Agnihotra, and sleep on the ground near the fire. 
After that he must for oil his days avoid untruth, place no bad w'ood ou the 
lire, cat nothing cooked by a covered fire, drink no water from a ship, and so 
on. If he is prosperous he must keep up the Ares all liis life. 

Tlie ceremony of re-establishment * is prescribed in cases where the fires 
bring the sacrificer no luck. The old Ares are allowed to go out, and, after a 
break of three days to a year, new^ Ares are established in much the same way 
as before, but the fire is nourished when produced w'itli Ku^ grass^ not with 
w'ood- In the fore- and after-offerings w'liich are part of the rito the u^e of 
dlCfcTcnt forms, Vibhakli* of the word Agni is expressly enjoined, doubtless to 
secure the special attention of the god to the new fires. The fees for the priest 
contain references to the charucter of the rite; so for instance a mended 
garment and repaired chariot arc given. Traces of a periodic re-establishment 
of outworn fires cannot be proved : the mere fact that the re-establishmenti 

* Mncdoncil nnil KHth, t'cdic index, i.'i ff.; * v* afl ; UtS. \iu 1-3 t K^S. tv, 11 ; 

Ladprs,0{3j a/ira indieti li. a. G 11. [ iL 5. 1 i Vait. 

(IWT), viil.3- 
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if n«essarj\ |» placed at the period of the rains as well as at other times is 
iJindcquate evidence on which to foun d auy theory, ^ 

§ 3. The Fire-God Oblation or Agnihoira 

It is tile duty of the man who has established liis Tires, as of the man 
who luis no fires, to offer daily, morning and evening, the Agnihotra ■ * the 
p^ise tinie of offering, whether just before or jnst after the rising of the sun in 
the morning, and whether after sunset or after the appearance of the first star 
in the evcaing, is a subject of muchdiseussion in the Bralimarms and SOtras. If 
the fires were liept perj^tuoUy alight, then they required only to be brightened 
up for each occasion ; if not. then the fire must be taken from the Ciflrljanatva 
only ,n.ory orj«i„e, [t l«ms u™i .1,. fe, th, ; 

the IMcwh rnjjhl be kept perpetually alight, or taken out doily, or only on 
the new- and full-moon days, on which aeeorditig to some authorities the 
samfiMr must himself perform the ritual. The main ofiering was milk 
milk^ by an Ari-an into a pail made by an Aryan ; the milk was heated and 
mixed With water on the Carhopatya, and offered in the Aiiavanlvn and 
Garlia^tya. At the end the sacrificer eats and offers four water libations to 
the ^ds the Fathers, the seven seers, and Agni on the earth, or to other 
deiti^ also. The Dak$ina fire received no sfX!cial Jionour. 

\^Jth the itgnihotra might be performed the ceremony of homage to the 
tires, Agnympasthana, usually carried out at the night service only The 
Ahavani™ is honoured first, then the cow from which the milk was taken, then 

\ ^ substituted for the cow 

At the end the saenfleer names the name of his dear son uho is to succeed him' 
in the /nie same dose coimexiDn of the oflering and the home is seen 
m the f^t that, on going on a iourne>% the householder takes leave of the 
hres, and on return approaches them with wood and words of u-dcome If he 

r? Tit' ® libation to Vilstosp^ti, the 

th/o/h " ^right-bond one, span^d, and 

obligation to offer the .\gnihot™ ends only when 
one becomes a waiidenng fticnfli 4 ^iiiit- ^ 

There con lie little doubt that even as early as the Rigveda there was 

Sto the Agnibotra, with its briglitcningup of the fires, was s 

£io ™i!"® the ground of the 

pinion of those who pressed for t he performanec of the ccremonv before sunrise * 


' IliJIcbraiHlt, t ’stf, ||. 7- g. 

■ ApCa. vt; Bfs. jjf, 4-D ; MfS. 4, C ■ 

; A(;SJi.2-5; t‘?S. Hi. 

■ Wf^r /nif.JSf;uif,x. 32 a. Cf. ibt werabip 

ol Hestiain Greece and V«ta Id Rome, 
aad Ibe hedy flu. of the LLthuniiiiin 
tnubUon, ai wcU as the sLU greater 
development of the fire cult la Irnn 


The view of Feist tKaltur fier Indmtet- 
muneit, p. SIS) that the fire worship 
lakes Its origiD in respect to the ipdrilM 
of the iledil who (.ongregnte at the 
hearth Is wnleitnble; cf. Wfjunwa, 
ArchlV /, IltligiimncusitittHtlJt, vii! 
■*3 a. For Germaiiy, see CsMut, a. C. 
1 . BO j Heliti, yfli^rroi. IteKl.ujii, See 
alw below, Apfiendia K. 
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But "Bi'e must not clcdde from this that the origin of the rite was a mero 
spell i it is clearly the tendance of the god in the house, the family Arc in a 
developed form in the ^rauta. in a simple form in the domestic ritual. 

§ 4 . Th& Neic-mooii o/nd Full-^rniiOn Sacrijiees 

Tlicse sacii Pices * arc of special value as they fotni the model for all saGri" 
fices of the type called I$ti, which include an enormous tiuuiber of offerings for 
special ends; in ail these eases the saeridcc is assumed to be perPnrmEK] pre¬ 
cisely as III the new- and fuU-moon offerings, hu t with tlie distinction that some 
special rite is inserted in the place of the essential features of these offerings, 
which are at the full-moon offering a cake for Agni and Soma, and at the uew- 
moon offering a cake for Agni and Indra, iloreovcr, at the latter offering some 
authorities allowed a milk mess made of sweet and sour milk for Indra or 
Malicndra, while others restricted this offering to one who offered the Soma 
sacrifice. The new and full moon themselves reeeived no offerings, esmept 
in the view of certain authorities who prescribed offerings to the Par vans : 
the times served only to fix the dates of the offerings, and there was, it is dear, 
difficulty in deciding exactly when the offerings should be made. Two days 
were required at new moon, but one might suffice at the full moon. On the first 
day the oercmonics were in the main preparatory, the making ready of the 
fires, and tlie taking of a vow by the sacrifleer, which involved abstinence 
from meat, sleeping on the ground, the cutting of hair and beard, and so on. 
If the mUk mess w'crc to be offered on this day, a twig of Palana or ^lami 
wood was cut to drive a>viiy the calves from the cows, for the milking of the 
latter, a rite whieh is paralleled in western Europe.* The cereraonies of the 
second day consisted in the preparation of the rice, its pounding and husking, 
the cooking of the cakes, the preparation of the altar, the girding of the wife 
of the sacrifieer, the looking at a pot of butter, the covering of the altar with 
the grass, and the setting up of tlie partitioning sticks which were intended to 
keep off tvU spirits. At the end of these preliminaries the real sacri ficc begins ; 
first come fifteen Samidhenf verses accompanying the laj-ing on of kindiing 
wood. The I'erscs are joined into a single whole by the device of pausing after 
the first half verse of each. Then come two libations of the butter, doubtiesa 
in port ftt least necessary to make Ihe fire burn brightly ; between them 
comes the Pravara, the enumeratioii of the seers who were claimed os 
ancestors by the saerifieer—or if he were not a Brahman by his Purohita—and 
tlie mvitation of the gods, whom Agni is invoked to bring to the offering in tbe 
order in whidi they were to be honoured. After the second of these .^hflms 
comes tlie formid choosing of the llotr by the .4dhvoryu on the authority of 

Ap^S. 1 1 1. I KQS. sacrfllces arp eormatly bailed <ia ibis 

il-iv. 5; AfS.f. 1,4-13; 1.4-13; pnncfpie ; m below, Chap. IMJ, J 8. Cf, 

Vail, l-lv; Hillebnuidt, .Vm- xnd Keith, rxilfirtixi ^whAiliJ, i. p. cv. 

V^UImondtop/tr (Jcnii, ISSO}; Weber, ■ Kuhn, UfTabkmJtdtJ Fewri*, p. 159, 
ind. X. 339 IT. Kven magic 
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tht Afiiiidhra, in which the ancestors of the sacrificer are again named. Tiie 
Ilotr then touches the Aclhs-arj-u and .ignTdhra, in order doubUesa to estafalLsh 
a eommujuty between them. Then eome the fore-offerings of butter to the 
kindling stieks, the god TanOimpfit or Natil^iLAsa, the sacrificia] food 
the gociii w)io have been invited to the offering and are now honoured. Tlien 
eome the Ajya offerings of butter for Agni and Soma, which at the new moon 
must be accompanied by verses eontaimug the word ifdht *grow^ and at the 
full moon by verses referring to the slaying of Vftra. There follows a cake for 
Agni, a butter offering made in a low tone for Agni and Sonia^ and then the 
offering, to Agni and Soma at the full moon, to Agui and Tndra, with or with¬ 
out a milk mess for Indra, at the new moon. The close of the oRering La 
marked by an ofTcring to Agni SvbtakH:, "the maker of the saeriJlce eorreet'* 
in which all the gods are invoked. Then comes the tasting of the offering by 
the priest, the Brahman has a special portiem, the Pm^itra, the Agnldhra 
onothert the -^davatta, and aU the priests invoke the Ida, which is taken from 
all the offerings, and, while doing so, they touch the sacrifices Then the cakes 
ore given to them, and thereafter each has a part of the IJu. Tire Fatliers arc 
invoked to take part, and the fees are giveut in this case the Anvalyirya mess 
cooked in the DoL^ina hrct perhaps merely bieeaiise of the name. The dis^ 
tribution of the fees h followed by the Anuyijas, to the strew, NarS^ofisa, and 
Agni Svistakrt, and the Suktavaka, which concludes with an invocation of 
prosperity for tlie sacrificer and a pra 3 ”er; at the end of this pra^'cr the 
Pmstara* or bundle of grass which is supposed to represent the sacrideer^ is 
put in the Gre. Then comes the ^amyuviika, an invocation of prosperity, 
Bccompamed by the burning of the enclosing stic^. The remains are offered 
to the AU-gods, then follow four Patnisaihyajas, offerings to the gods with 
the wives of the gods, to Soma., Tvo^tr, the wives of the gods, and Agni 
Grhapati f the tliird is offered under a covering wlule the wife of the sacrificer 
touches the AdJivar^’u: the offerings are of butter, and made in the Girhapat^'a 
fire. Then come minor rites to accompany the bummg of the strew, and to 
make good defects, the Baksascs are given the fragments which liavc been 
produced in the husking of the rice, the wife^s girdle is loosened tmd laid down, 
the sacrificer in imitation of and assimilation to Yisnu strides three steps from 
the south hsp of the altar ground, which is made to be like the shape of a 
woman* to the east, pays rcveTcnee to the AluLVaniya and Garhapatya, and 
then lays aside his vow^ 

The rite is to be performed alt oiic^s life, or for thirty years, or for fifteen 
only', in which case the two offerings arc to be conjoined : in the Dak^yana 
form Mt is celebrated every day for a year only, both forms being used. In 
the case of the first oHering of tiie new* and fulUmopn sacrifice, the Au% tram- 

^ fB. ii, i. 4. l-ft, where in given tlie hiatory Ui&k^ayana Similarly a Ust of ihp 

of ^ traiiftiialmiDd of the rile from liandera down of the drink for the kine 

Zhsjapatlthrciugh Piatldan^a ^vaikiui, iht the royal conaecration ij ia 

Saplon Sarlijtiya, 0cvabbagii tiwu- AB. vfi, 04. 

and Dak^a to tlie royul 
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bhai.iiyii IfU is offered^ which consists of a eakc on de^'en potsherds for Vjs^iiq^, 
A pap for SarasvfttS, and a t:ake on twelve ]>ot5herds for Sarasvant. It is offered 
as an independent rite on the first fuIL-nicxin day after the Agnyadh^na and 
Agniholra. Each new- and fuii^moon sacriRce liain he followed by an offering 
to Aditi and to Indra Yaimrdhaj and the ^aerifiee can he carried out with 
Soma if dc$ired and so also the other Ha\ iryaj fiasJ 

The position of Agni and Soma in the ritual is peculiar in view of the rarity 
of the conjunction of these gods in the Rigveda, and it is a Legitimate and 
pnobahte conjecture of Olden berg's * that the place they obtainefi was only 
gradually won by them, in tonsequence in some degree at least of the tendency 
to see the moon in Soma. 


§ 5. The Four-morUh or Seasonal Sacrijices 

The three four-month offerings^ ore connected intimately with the 
seasons of the yeatj the Vaifv^adeva being offered in springs the Vamnapra- 
ghfi^as in the rains, and the Sukaniedhas in the autumn, et the beginning of 
each season. The connexion with the seasons Ls shown by the formulae, the 
names of the months which arc connected with certain libations, and the 
formal cutting of the hair whicli is connected with certain of the riles. The 
rtian who first perTomis them must begin with mi Is^i to Agni Vai^vilinara and 
Parjanya or an Anviirambhanly;! Isti. In each case the sacrifice is introduced 
by five libations to AgnL Soma^ Savitr* Sarasvatl, and PQ^an. In the first 
follow offerings to the Maruts^ to the All-gods, and to heaven and eaTth, the 
first and last of cakes, the second of a milk mess. The season is indicated by 
the use of a tree with buddirig branches for the wood for the fire^ while the 
strew is made from plants which arc shootings 

The second offering, the VaTunapraghosas, is more important* One point 
in it is the preparation of two animals, a ram and sheep* from bark}’', which 
the sacriftcer and his wife cover with wool and «pdp with the marks of sex 
made prominent; the Adhaiyu makes the one, the Pratiprasthfitr the other: 
there are two V'cdis, and the south one is assigned to the latter priest, who there 
performs a mimicry of the action of the Adhvaryu. There are offerings to 
Indra and Agni, to Varuria^ to the Maruts and to Ka : the ram and the 
ewe are offered in the milk messes presented to Varuoa and the Maruts respec¬ 
tively, the remainder being eaten* A further important point is the ceremony 
already referred to/ by which the wife of the sacrificcr is called upon to admit 
what lovers she has and to offer in the Daksina fire the plates of Kararabha, 
* porridge % which number one more than the members of the family. The 


* CtS^xrv.SfT.; L^S.W.&CT. 

■ HeL des V'fda^^ p. 40l>, u. 2. 

* AptS. Vlis; V ; L If \ KC^* 

vj AtS, IJ. C?S, lil. 13-181 

Vait, viil* 8 flf+s VVeber, Jnd. Stud, k- 
WJ, 

AtMjve, l^art III, Chap. 18^ | 8* For the 

I 4a] 


two ngUTr« Iliiberl and Mauu 
sociol. iL 1 III adopt the view lliflt they 
repiesent the BpWt of barley m ferti¬ 
lising Am\ fertihEcd, which ii eaten in 
the rite, and that the nun ii ^ Vanioa 
visiblebut this is AUite int|iosaible, or 
a mere mijdruJUilBtiou i>r ii. 5.2.16. 
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husband and "wife then share a bath, washing eacli other in it. The two 
elements of the rite are dearly enough the aim to secure the abundanot of the 
flmks, and the sin oRering to \'arutiia. whose prescnee in the rite may be due 
either to his deep and undeniable eonnexion with water, or merely be ao- 
eountod for by the sin offering and the conduding hath, which are clearlv in 
great measure merely pieces of magic to which a rdigiuiis connexion has been 
attached. 

The third festisal is the Sakamcdlias; the number of offerings in it, 
especially for theMaruts, iseonsidetoUe, but the most importniit element is 
a feast for the dead, thePitryajna, or Mahilpitryajfto, where the I'atliers are 
honoured as Soniavantas. ‘ connected with Somasitting on the strew, 
and as * burnt by Agni’. The rite follows the rules for offerings to the dead : 
it takes place in a hut south of the Dakjjipa fire, in which a Vedi is made and 
the fire there placed; the offertiigs arc made with the term Svadhfl ^ in place 
of Still more important is an ofinsring to Tryambaka,* which is an 

offering to Hiidra, everj-thing therefore being done in the north, the region of 
that god. At a cross iray a fire is made and cakes offered in it, at least four, 
but properly one more tliaii the numlier of the members of the family. One, 
however, is thrown upon an ant-fieap Lntiic north with tlie words. ‘ This is thy 
jMiiion: the mole is thine aninia], O Rudra*. On returning the priests 
engaged and the saerificer all say, * IVe supplicate Rudmawav from us, away 
tile god Tryanihaka’. As in the offering to the Fathers, theV go round the 
fire thrice from right to left, smiting the left tiugii, tlicn thriee'in the opposite 
and normal way, smiting the right thigh, and tile same form is followed by tiie 
unmarried women of the family, in verses which stiow ttmt they hoped thus to 
secure marriage and avoid death. The remains of the cakes tiie sacriftcer 
throws up in the air and catches as they faU : the cakes are then titni up in 
two baskets, tied to a bamboo, and placed on a tree * or some siniiiar object so 
liigh that an ox cannot reach them. Rudra is then asked to go away beyond 
the Mfijavants, after wfiich the breath is licld and tlic saeriftcets return from 
the place without looking back,* and touch water, Tlic fee is a white home 


• Arbraan, l;u«tra, pp. 4S.U; IliltvbnitKtt, 
Vtd, fT. 


* This terni Ia qf AnsUguqq^ bat 

xeftra prrhnpi to fhi- s^lf-diaiKk^al or 
Vplitlqn of Ihc dnjBd fpirxts. TJub 
nccordin^toOliIfnti^rff Vrda*, 

p. II. \a iJu« to Ibtir purtaLiog of 
tho fqfMl for th^ diffliJ. Conira, Colioet^ 
L^w\pp^I50 IT. 


chthooic pawem VVeber{/£(f/cMa|^u, pj l, 
n.4>lqB«Fiioualy but iiugst inipbtusibly 
conjoqtdi^ to lie dur to u desire to 

show the eornpkte eonltdency: of anfety 
produced iq the mJftd of tluc pcffurnier 
by his dfivotioh. The ptqeipg of 
Oil o t™ is a rite with iimny pqindjqlq; 
,11e>ef (Gfwh. dr Aii.* I. ii. p. hold* 
tlmt tlic idea ii to liring ttir offirr. 
Siig (o.g, Kfi nififj nmi Bainbykc live 
anfmolB) iqto imtuedtntc coritAet with 

the divioityleniporurily remident In I lie 
tree. Cook (Zms, I. Uaiiij; thiil the 
fertitiEing unlumJ ip pia«?d on the tree 
to «oiire Itfl life. VVe ore mlufvd to 


* So aljo in tlic Bnu#yaviham rite In 
ll^Sp ill q, 1. Hudm thu« fttiind* out 
in ritual as tumciuted with a prirmfivc 
mode of ofTcring. Cf. above. Chap, p, 
ft*. 


* Thi» rommoq rile in cooqeKJnfi with 
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or a bull, white or with white marks. The festival is followed by an offering 
to ^unAslrau, whieh h evidently an agricultural rite for plotigliiiig, addressed 
to two parts or deities of the plough. The features of it arc a cake on twelve 
potsherd for ludra ^^unaslrlya. fresh milk or barley gruel for 

VAj'u, and a cake on one potsherd for Silrya : the fee is a six or twelve span 
plough or two plough beasts, while for the offering to S(ir>'a a white horse 
or sheep is the fee. A curious ivay of oefebrating the whole of the offering 
together, in five dav-s from the 11th day of the light lialf of PMlguna to the 
full moou^ is recorded as practised by the Ka|bas. The nffcringH can also be 
connected with the Soma and the animal offering in such a way that the six 
days of the three make up a Pr^thya &4^ha. 

§ 6. Firat*ftuit Sacrifice (Agraya^ l6{i) arid others 

Before partaking of any of the fruits of the fields it is necessary for a man 
who iias established the fires to make offerings,^ The normal offeHogs arc 
those of rice in autunuip and barley iu spring : alternatives arc bamboo seeds 
in summer, and unillet in autumn or the rains : in these tw^o eases Soma is 
the god to whom the offerings are made : in the other case Indnii and x4gni 
receive a cake of the newr frtiitSp and the All-gods and heaven and earth also 
liave offerings. In the first ease the fee is a garment or a repaired coTp in the 
second tlie firstborn of the calves cast that year* In place, however, of the 
ordinary Isti the new- and fuU-moon sacrillces may be performed, or the Agni- 
hotra made night and mortung with the new' fnjits. Or* again^ the rice or 
barley may be given to a cow to eat* and then the Agnihotra offered with the 
milk of that com'* In that case the motive of the offering may be taken as 
merely a desire to secure that the first-fruits shah, in the first place* be used 
by some one other than man \ but it is more probable that we hav^e nothing 
more here than the not rare practice of giving^ajumals food in place of the 
deities, or yet more probably that the offering is merely a variety of the normal 
offering, milk being used instead of the actual first-frulLs, a simple explanation* 
and one perfectly reasonable in itself* The offering of first-fruits then remains 
a perfectly natural offering to the gods, ratlier how^ever as the formulae show 
an offering to secure the safe me of the fruitSp tlian the espreasion of gratitude 
to the gods for their gift* That it vras felt to be in any way sacramental, or 
even as inducing a special sense of community, is not to be seen in the Vedie 


evidence. 


Of other I^tis there arc innumerable varieties, but they are all based on the 
model of the new - and fuU-moon offerings, and differ only in the presence of 


nicft eoiijcelarr. llclm (Aligerm. Hft. 
L ^44 f.) osc-tibc^ tht GciTTian flte (Tae* 
Ann. L ritber to no off^^Hog (a wind 
and air demons or to tree ipiriUr 


FcMgfiis^ an BAhilittgk, pp. fT. In 
Mexico the enting of niid^ tuid to be 
preceiled hy a human nacnhw; 
Satibgun, tmiiaj. by JuunJanet and 
pp. 1^0, ISA; Hubert and 
AnnH^ fociof. ii* aS. 8", 


^ Ap^^. vi.^D. air.: 


S. 4 ^ V ^ iv. 0 ; A^S. III. a l 

iih ; VaEt. viEi. 4 i Lindiiur^ 
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certain new offerings. Thtu, there are Is^is for one who desires a soOt for 
various purificationB, for making people subject to the snmareTt and SO on« 
One of the most interesting is the Kiirlri^i, which is obviously a dressed up 
rain spell. A black horse is placed in the east facing west; the sacrificer 
robes it with u black garment and makes it neigh, and from the sounds which 
it makes and its actions he can foretell rain.’ The new* and fiiIl*moon offerings 
thenwlvcs can be applied to fulfil wishes, and forms of these offerings are 
mentioned such as the Munyayana, TurSyapu, and Vasisthayajfla, which 
may extend to a year in duration. 


§ 7. Tkt Animal Sacri^ce 

According to the SQtras we must distinguish between the animal saerifiee 
as an independent offering and the saeridee as connected with the Soma 
sHcrihee : the offering of a goat to Agni and Soma in that offering ia often 
treated as the Prakrii of all animal sacrifices, but in some cases the indepen¬ 
dent anim^ offering which is called the NirQdhapa^uhandha * takes the place 
of the Agni^miya, The rite is to be performed by any man who establishes 
the ares, before he eats meat, and then yearly or half yrariy, in which case the 
beginning of the liriglit course of the sun and the end of that period are pre¬ 
scribed by some authorities. The form of the offering is that of the new-moon 
sacrifice, the victim taking the place of the milk offered to Indra or Mahendra. 
but there is present another priest, the Maitravaruna, whose duty it is to gi%'e ^ 
dirc^ons to the Hotr to say his Yajyfi verses. For Indm and Agni, or Surya, 
or a goat is the victim; it must be perfect, free from blemish, 

such as the loss of a hom or an ej’c j but in other offerings than the Nirudha* 
pa^ubandha are found many other animals, including normally oxen and 
sh«p : and exceptionally, ns at the piling of the fire, at the horse ^crificc and 
at human sacrifices. large numbers of victims arc alleged to be offered, mainlv 
not entirely i n t h eory. For Nirrti the dove, owl, and hare are offered,* to the 
Rak^srs the black dog, the ass with lop cars, and the unknown foroityu,* 
^me animals appear as unfit for ordinary sBcrifice, the dog, the durvar/fba, 
bad boarand f^aka, ‘ vicious ramThe normal rite occupies two days, of 
which the fiomcr is filled by preliminary rites, the second being the day of the 
actual sacrifice. The two days however may be compressed into one. 

An essential feature of the rite is the use of a gost, to which the victim is 


* H<;S. xniL I a. 

* J3fS, iv,f KfS. v4; 

AfSJiLl-^ S tv. 11,12 * V, 15 IT. j 
vJ. 16 If.; X - Ba* 

aJiijjiiiMhi TAimp/fr (Eriongen. 1666 ) j 

Aitofe^ ErdAmeina, 72 
Wfb€r Jntf, Stud. x. 64417.; ilqlwrt 
and Mxum^ Annie Jvn'o^. ik, m ft. (with 
nmiy from Jtwlxh tmd Greet 

recordi}; K-eith^ 


pp. 1^4 ff., 4^^3 ff. 

MS, iiL 14. 16, 

MS. iii. 14. 21. For the dog qtfenng 
cf. tbftt of 4 dog to Hobiguj in the 
Roirwn religion; Wiitiic Fowkr, Iff- 
E^perienct of ih^ Homan Peopie, 
p. 167* The motive in both cw*! woa 
pr»qznaljJy propitiation ; tbr ehoire 
of tm abnoroiol being due to the 
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tied i in the greater rite^ as rnany 0 $ eleven are used s the tree is solemnly cut^ 
down with protestations that it is not being Lnjuredp and, when a splinter is 
struck out of it in the cutting, that is kept and placed ultimately in the pit in 
which the post is inserted. The stump is treated with respect, and receives 
a libation, accompanied by a prayer that it ahal! spring up with a liundrefl 
shoots^ The {>ost is pla€:ed in a liole which is half within, half without the 
altar. Round the post a band is placed at the height of the navel; if the 
sacriiiccr wishes little or much rain he places it lower or higher. For the 
sacrihee the altar is placed w^est of the fire+ and in the east third of it another 
altar^ Uttara\‘cdi^ is provided as at the Varuj^iapraghisas^ and a fire placed 
theret which takes the place of the normal Ahavanlyap while that serves as the 
Gilrliapatya. There are required also special impleinentsp the spit for the 
heartt and the utensils by w hich the omentum h cooked* When the prepara¬ 
tions are overp the victim is liathod, and brought upp and tied to the post by 
a string, w hich is fastened to the left forefootp ironnd the back, and over the 
left horn : it is then sprinkled and given a drink,^ Then the kindhiig verses 
arc said, the butter oblations arc offered^ the ™tim is anointed with the 
butterp^ and the usual proeedure of the new- and fuli-mooin sacrifices followed 
down to the fore-offerings, whieii number eleven and to w'hich the Apri 
litanies provide the Yajya verses- After the tenth of the fore-offerings, 
the splinter of the tree, and the one edge of the two-edged knife, arc dipped in 
the butter; the actual slaving must be done ^vith the unconsecrated side by 
the slaughterer or other being used by the Adhvaryu to cut off 

portions for offering* The Agiudlira thrice carri^ a brand round the victim, 
the Apavya libations arc performed^ the Adhvaryoi gives through the Maitrl- 
varuna the order to the Hotr to recite the old Litany ^ for the slaying of the 
victim I from the G^rhapatya fire flame is placed on the ^mitra fire, the 
victim is tlicn taken over to that tire, preceded by the AgUidhra with his Jire- 
brondp followed by the Pratiprosthiltr, touchinglt with the spit, the Adhvaryu 
holding on to him and the sacrificer to the Adhvaryu, thus keeping in close 
contact with the holy power in the victim* Then the victim, with its head 
facing w^-st, its feet nortJip is by the strangled or pierced without 

sound>^ white the rest of those present turn their heads away. Then a libation 
IS madCp and the wife of the sacrificer brought up. Tlie Adhv arvni or the wife 
pours winter ov^er the n^embers of the victim and washes them. The omcatuiii 


^ Perhaps originaUy to secure a tree flow of 
bkfCKi t cL Eitrem^ Op/frrifai mid 
\r'^ftapftt der Gritchcfi and Adnvrr, p. 
4S5 ; Keithp JHS. xxm. im. Douht- 
lora it niay have bceo felt La time as 
puiincatfir>' {ct the socTificcr'* riniitig 
of h\% own mouthL oa. taken by Hubert 
and Maim (op* d/. 6S, a, ly* 

^ Ct ihr llaman mote §alia, the Greek 
(JHS, XU Vi. may. 
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is taken nut and placed on a spit: in the firat blood a grass blade is dipped, 
and thrown north-west or south-west as a spell to devote the enemy to the 
deepest darkness. It is cooked on the ^dmitra fire, and then pieced on the 
Uttaravedi, where it is covered with butter. Then come the eleventh fote- 
olfering, the two butter jioitions, aud then the otfering of the whole of the 
omentum, which is covered with pieces of gold and butter. Tlic spits are then 
cast into the fire, and the fees distributed, three barren or three milch cows. 
Then come the making of the rice cake and the cutting up of the victim J of 
these eighteen portions are made, of which the first eight count as daiveddni : 
the heart is cooked separately on a spit, the rest of the pieces are cooked in 
a pot, while the excrement, blood, and stomach are offered to the Rak^asea, 
in a pit west of the pfimitrn fire outside the altar-ground. The various parts 
of the animal are then offered, the priests have shares both of the Id® as tmial 
and of the meat. Then come the 11 after-offerings, offerings to the strew, the 
di\ine doors, &e. With each of the after<»ffering$ a supplementary offering is 
connected in which the Pratiprasthntr offers pieces of the intestines which are 
left over, Tlie splinter, the staff, of which the Maitr&v-artma never lets go, 
and the Prastara, * bundle of grass ’, are put into the fire. The offering to the 
wives of the gods is performed with the tail of the s-ictim, the heart spit is 
buried, with a verse imploring Varupa to forgive sin, in the presence of the 
sacrificcr, his wife, and all the priests.^ .4s they go back they each pick up 
three dr>- twigs, and place them on the Uttaravedi. 

The animal sacrifice can be used for many special purposes, in which cases 
some variation is made to adapt it to the special cntl in view. 

In all its essential features the offering must be regarded as a gift onlv t 
the presence of the divine essence in the victim is dearly proved by abundant 
evidence, and the priests all taste of it- But there is not the sh'ghtest sign 
in the elaborate ritual, nor in the formulae which are recorded in Full, that 
there was any idea that the death of the victim was the ritual death of one of 
the gods, or that the ceremony was a sacrament, in which worshippers renewed 
or strengthened their union with the god by a common meal,* 


§ 8, The Sonui Sacrifice 

The model form of the Somn sacrifice may be said to be the Agnistoma,’’ 
which is the simplest form of the one-day Soma sacrifice, that is an offering on 
wliich the Soma is offered on one day only, in the morning, at midday, and 


* Above, Port III, Ctap. 18, f 0. 

* md.. f 3, Hubert and Maiis» fAnnit 
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in the evening* The name Agni^toma appears to be due to the fact that the 
liiat of the Sfinians used on the day is addressed to Agni. Its time of per* 
formance is left vague by the texts: the evidence that it was a spring feslival, 
celebrated at the new- or full-moon, which marked the beginning of the year, 
at which the nectar of the gods was offered to them in the sliape of King Sofua, 
as is held by Hillcbrandt, is clearly inadequate even to make probable tliis 
thesis, ^ 

In the Soma sacrifice the nnira^ sacrifice ]>lays an important part. In the 
first place, on the last of the Upasad days, which precede tlie day of ptCMii^, 
there is an offering of a goat fo-r Agni and Soma: secondly, there is a s'ictim 
which is offered throughput the day of pressing, and which is sacrificed to 
Agni in the Agnistonia, but in the Ukthya fomi o^thc Soma sacrifice to Indra 
and Agni, in the to Indra, and in the Atiriitra to Sarasvatl: the more 

prevalent view, however, adds the extra victim to each different form, so that 
the Atiratra form has all four. Thirdly, after the final batli and before the 
concluding Isfi there is a barren cow for Mitia and Varuria, or three for Milra 
und V*injriat All-godst and Brlmspatj. 

The offering is precctled by the choice of the priests, who axe invited to 
come by a herald announcing the offering, and the obtaining of a place of 
sacrifice whieh the saerificer asks from the prince, and which the latter must 
give on pain of the grave displeasure of the priest. Before or after this act, the 
conseeiation of the saerificer takes place in the mnrmcr above ‘ described. 
The length of the cousccration may last anything from one, three, or four days 
up to a year: he sends out people to obtain food for him in this time, and his 
name is absolutely taboo. Then comes the purchase of the Soma, in which 
takes place a pretended buying by a cow, but it is taken away from the seller : 
there is a clear mimiciy in some measure of tlie winning of the divine drink 
from the hands of the Gandharvas. The Soma is then brought forward on a 
cart, and the Subiahmapya utters the foimula, whence he derives his i^e, 
and which invites Indra to the drinking of the Soma. The guest-offering is 
then given to the Soma, and the priests and the saerificer, by touching 
together butter taken from the guest-offering, conclude a close alliance not to 
prove false to one another in the rite. The .ignidlira brings the Madanti 
waters wliieh all touch, and the saerificer undertakes the Avfinlaradik^a, 
* intermediate consecration in which he draws tighter his girdle, clasps mure 
firmly his fist, and only drinks warm milk. Then comes the Pravargy-a rite, 
which will be described below, and three days of Upasads, in which offerings are 
made before and after midday with reference to the iron, silver, and; gulden 
forms of Agni. The term refers to sieges, but it is impossible to occept the 
suggestion of Hillebrandt * that the rites of besieging cities have been here 
interpolated ; the siege is a mythical one. The second Upasod day is the time 

« part 111, Chop. 19, i 1. •>" p- aS) suBgwl* that 
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for the oonslmetioji of the Mfthfivotii, ‘gre*t altar*. The carts, whicli have the 
Soma, arc placed Iti it. and three paces east from its west end is the Sadas, 
‘seat which is a hut covered over, in whicli ceremony llte L’dgatr helps the 
Adhvoiyu os in other parts of the serv'ice. In front of the axle of the right- 
hand cart four sounding holes are made, which are used as an earth drum to 
increase the soujid of the pressing of the Soma with the stones. Over the holes, 
which at the foot are not separated, are placed the pressing-liuards, and over 
them again the skin on whicli the stones are placed. The earth thrown up 
from the pit scr^'cs to make six Ore hearths or Dln^pyas, which extend from 
south to nortli, and are apj>ropriatcd to the Maitravanioa, Holr, Urahmanfic- 
chaAsin, Port, Nesrt and Achiivaka. Outside the Sadas, on the right side of 
the ^ edi, is the .Mtlrgilliya hearth, used for clcansiiig the utensils, and opposite 
it the hut for the Agntdhrlya lire. 

The offering of the victim to .4gnj and Soma is the occasion of an interest- 
iiig rite: the sons, grandsons, and relatives of the sacriflcer arc invited to 
assist in it: the Adhvary-u takes hold of the sacrifiecr, the wife of the 
Adhvaiyu, of her the sons, of them the grandchildren, and of them the 
relative^ thus presenting a picture of famiJy ritual, which U tlie more note¬ 
worthy in that it is not connected as usual with the worship of the dead. The 
wliole body set themselves in procession to the Agnidhrlya and the Ahavaiilya 
to the nwitatlon of verses for the bringing forward of Agni and Soma. Before 
the offering is actually made, the AvAntamdik^a comes to an end. The 
sacriflccT unloosens his girdle, lets go his fist, and gives up the restrictions 
hitherto iniposerl on him. The victim is then offered, and the waters for use 
are drawn in some place sliadowcd from the sun, while the cows are milked, 
and the saeriilcer spends the night awake and guarding the Soma. 

The early dawn of the next day secs the service commenced by tlie per- 
fotmimcc of the Protaranuvita, ‘morning litany*, addressed to Agni, the 
pawn, and the Alvins : the rule aceniding to some texts Is that the recitation 
is to be kept up from very early in the morning to the break of day. At the 
™ie time takes arc made ready for offerings to Indni Harinmt, Indra and 
Pu^aD^ Sarftsvatl^ Indm, imd Mitra and Vamna, Then cotnts the 

ceremony of fetching waters for use in the mixing of the Soma. 

The preying of the Soma may be preceded by the offering of cups of curds, 
butter, or Soma, in whlcJi ease a few stalks only arc jircssed : in the V^djapera 
and the Rdiasfiya there are also the Art^u and Adfibhya cups, the first of 
sour nulk merely touched with Soma stalks, the latter of Soma. The great 
pressing is preceded by the Upad^usavana which provides Soma for the 
Lpabi-u cup. The pressing takes place in tliree rounds! the Adhvaiyu, 
Pmtiprasthdtr, and Untietr arc the performers : the juiee is poured into the 
Adhavamya v essel, which is filled with water, and is then passed through a 
sieve to the wooden tub, The Unnetr draws Soma from the Adhavaniya 
^th a vessel, and pours it into the Hotr’s eupi, and the sacrifleer then pours 
from It an unbroken stream on the sieve from which the next cups are drawn 
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for offering, the Antaryilniar Aindrav4yava, Maitriivaruoa, fulcra, Manthin, 
Agrayatia. Ukthya, and Dhruva, which, therefore, are called Dhdragrahaa, 
as opposed to the other cups, which ore made full from the wooden tub with 
the vessel coiled Pariplava. The rest of the Soma is phwed in the PQtahhrt 
vessel, except a port needed to ILll the goblets, Caniosas, of the priests. After 
libations to atone for loss of drojis of Soma, the Bahlspavamilna Stotra U 
performed by the priests to accompany the purifjang of the Soma: it is 
repeated outside Hie Sadas. The priests creep to the performance of tius 
Stotra, each holding the previous one,^ and the .Whvaryu starts the perfarm' 
once by handing to the Prastotr a handful of Darbha grass, wliich the latter 
hands to the UdgStr, asking the Braliman's authority to begin. The song is 
duly sung, the A^'vina cup is offered, and the victims sacrificed, and a cake 
offering is made in accordance with the preparation of the early morning. The 
cups for the double deities, Indra and Vayu, Mitra and %'aruna, and the 
Alvina, are then offered; then are hik'd the goblets of the priests, and offerings 
of the ^ukra and Manthin cups made for the strange figures of fpanrjia and 
lUarka. The oblations are made from the cups of the priests by the ArUrvaryu, 
and the priests partake of the remainder, Tlie emptied cups are now filled 
again and plaeed under the back part of the soutliern Soma cart, receiving the 
name Xarii^Asa and being allotted to the Fathers as A%'amas. flrvas. and 
Kfivyas. The AehiJvaka hereupon makes Ids appearance, and, if the Hotf 
consents to allow this late innovation among the priests to Ijove a share in the 
rite, he is given a portion of the cake; then follow Vi or U season offerings and 
then the Hotr reeites his ,\jya Rostra, tiie contents of which have already been 
given • The end of the ^astra is marked by the offering and partaking of the 
cup of Soma and the Xirilfjahsa cups are also partaken of, but not offered. 
From them Is taken a cup for the All-gods, and then follows the second 
Stotra, followed by the PraUga Rostra of the Hotr; the cup is offered and 
partaken of with the Nurd^psas as before. Then a tlurd of the Ukthya is 
taken for each of Mitra and Varupa, Indra, and Indra and Agni respectively, 
and used as the libations for theStotras and ^astras. three in number, whicii 
end the pressing : the ^astras are recited by the MaitrJvamna, ]Ir£lmian§c- 
chaAsiti, and AehAvfika. 

The midday pressing follows mainly the fotm of that of the morning; the 
season cups and those for two deities arc omitted, and a new priest appears in 
the s}ui]>c of the Gruvastut. ‘ ptaiser of the stones wiiore business it is to say 
the verses addressed to the pressing stones, and who during his w'ork keeps his 
head covered in a cloth lent to him by the sacrificer,^ The ^!ukra and Manthin, 
the .^grsyapa, theta'o Marutvatiyos, and the Ukthya before or between them 
form the cups for the midday pressing. The Balus[Nivamilna is represented by 

' A very good parallel to thii rite is the * Part III. Chap, 30 , } 1. 
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the MHdhvaiidiiiii}>avaniAna SUltra. At the end of it there the place of the 
prepamtlon of the drink of hot sour milk, the Dadhigham^a, which is proved 
to have eadsted even in the time of the Rig\ eda^ Then come the cmke offeringp 
the filling of the goblets, the offering of the ^'ukra and Manthln eups, and the 
further ceremonies down to the depositing of the Nilra^nfifha cups, after which 
the fees should be given, consisting of T, 21, 60 to 1,000 enttlOp or all the 
sacrifleer’s goods save his eldest son* In ease of these two liighest numbers he 
must aJso give a mule, for some unecrtain eause* The sacrificcr diWdes his 
largesse, cattle, sheep, horses, elepliants, servants, clothesp in four heaps, the 
Adhvanf'u has one sharep out of wluch porttotis are obtained by the Prati* 
prasthfttTj the Xesfr and Uimetr, of a half, a third, and fourth respectively 
of the Adhvaryu^s share, and so with the other priests. An Atreya is given 
a gold gift in addltiDn ; Ka^vaSt Ka^yap^, and ignorant Brahmans get 
nothing: even a daughter may be given in the form of mirriage known as 
rfufco, ‘ divine After the fees are received two Marutvatlya cups are 
olferedp and then a third which is the occasion of the Marutvallya ^astra of 
the Hotr. Then e libation is made to Mahendra, w'hieh is accompanied by 
the first P^lha Stotra of the Snman singers, and the Xiskeval)^ ^‘astra of the 
Hotr, Three Atigrlhyas are offered at the same time, for Agni^ Indra, and 
SOrya. Then follows as in the morning three Ukthya cup® with the second 
to fourth Prstha Stotms and the tliiec ^'astras of the Maitr&varuna, Bnih- 
manScehansin, and AehSvilka. 

The evening pressing is intended by an Aditya cup, w hich is the means of 
producing magic cllects according as it is prepared- It is made out of the 
remains of Die cups for two deities^ and is made ready, w'hen both doors of 
the hut of the Soma carts arc closed^ The main pressing is much as in the 
morning, but the old Soma shoots are used as well as new- The Agrayana is 
performed with four streams, not three as at midday, or two as at the morning. 
The Arbhavnpavainfina Stotra is followed by the proceeding with the im* 
finished animal offerings then the cake oEering takes place^ and the rest goes 
on as at midday iinti] the NurA^afisa cups art disposed of. There follows a 
libation in wldeh the Fathers are referred to- After tliat the Sftvitra cup is 
offered, and thereafter the Vai^vadeva eup which gives rise to the Vai^vodeva 
^’astrB. Now a pap is offered : and the UdgfttTS look at themselves in butter. 
Then a Pfitrij vata cup is offered, in connexion with which the Agnidh sits on the 
lap of the Ne^fr, who fetches thereafter the wife of tlie saerifjcer. The AdhvarvTJ 
starts the VajhayajftTya Sinian, the sacriticer repeats the formula called 
Saptahotr, the Xesf^- causes the wife to be looked at by the Udgiltr, and she 
pours along her thigh water. Then follows the Agnimiliruta ^astra. With this 
the rite is drawing to a elose: the main sacrifice is completed, the Hariyo- 
jana cup is offered, and finally tlicre is the Avabh|tha in w'hich many of the 
utensils are throwTi into the water; the sacrificer and his wife have a bath, and 
put on new' clothes. There sDll, howcver^ have to be performed an UdayanJyS 
* Od Vedic nnuriagc! cf. BfaedoiMlI and Keith, rfda iL 47® If* 
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offering, the ■jwerifiee of a barren cow to >l1tra and Vam^iap for wldeh the 
Bahvreas sub^itutc n mere milk offerings an offering to the minor deities^ 
or in the case of a king to the divine impellers, and the burning of the strew 
and other minor rites, and at last an Udavaslinly^ offering. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to the great part played by Indra in the 
Soma offering; the midday pressing is almost entirely his^ the JIaruts 
appearing oidy in his company, though at the evening pressing his place is 
comparatively slight. In the morning we find in the PraQga ^^astra^ which is 
certainly to be traced to the Rigveda, invocations of seven sets of gods, first 
then Indra and Vfiyu, SJitra and ^'arui^a, the Alvins, Indra^ the All¬ 
gods, and Sarasvath while the three litanies of the assistants of the Hotr are 
devoted to Mitra and Varu^a, Indra, and Indra and Agni. In the evening 
the ritual finds places for the Adityas, Savitr, the Alhgods, Agni with the 
wives of the gods^ and Indra w'ith the hay steeds. The P^bhus thus play a very 
minor part, though they have verses and though their old importance, w^hicb 
is asserted In tfaeRigs'eda, may be traced in the name of the ArbhavaiiavamlLna 
Stotra. In the ca^se of the Adityas wc have evidence in the Rigveda of their 
having a share in the oflering, and so also in the case of Agni and the Maruts^ 
hut so comparatively seldom as to show- that the position of these gods w^as 
distinctly far from assured as regards their sliare in the Soma sacrifice. The 
wives of the gods are also mentioned in the Rigveda as liaving a part, but 
never Savitr^ a fact which ie doubtless fair evidence tliat the Rigi'eda did not 
know him as having a place in the rite, and that he was later brought in+ per¬ 
haps because of his groAving Importance^ perhaps as an Aditya. The position 
of Agni also in the rite is a proof that he vra$ not at first one of the great Soma 
drinkers : he appears in it in the main as connected with India, or as one of 
many other gods« On the other hand, the cAddcncc of the Rigt^eda forbids the 
adoption of the i-new that the Soma offering wras originally given to Indra 
alone; if that were the case it lies in times beyond our possibility of knowledge. 
The exclusion of Rudra, which seems, how ever, to be post-Rig%'edic, tliough it 
is marked in the ritual, is the obvious result of his hostile nature.^ 

In some places it is clear euough that the Soma sacrifice was considered as 
a Tfun spell : ■ the pressing of the juice from the plant, and the pouring of the 
water and the juice through the sieve, are sufficient in themselves to import 
a rain spell of the normal Vcdic type^ and there can be no doubt that this view 
explains the fact that Soma is often rt»garded as a rain bringcr^ though doubt¬ 
less in part that idea may be nieirely an extension of the practice of applying 
to any great god ail the powTrs, which are important to man. But to go so far 
as to suggest, as Hillebrandt * does, that the essence of the sacrifice was a 
piece of magict tlie moon^s rays being full of nectar and being represented by 
the shoots of the Soma plant, so that the manipulations of the priests are 

* RV, i. 122. 1 nvDgwim hi* ihart and hit * Oldenberg. drx IVdq^, p. 4541; Hcnty, 
dimJ nature Incrtun \n force in tbc VAgnw^GmQ^ p. -ISO. 
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adequate to supply the gods with, the nectar drink which Ihty love, is to 
misunderstand the nature of the sacrifice completely, and further the whole 
idea is vitiated by the assumption whieh the author has never proved nor even 
made ptausibie that Soma in the tlig^'eda is the moon. Nor. as we have seen, 
is there any real possibility of proving that the Soma offering has any totem- 
istic flavour! it can be shown to he nothing but the offering to the g^ of the 
intoxicating drink, which in itseif, on the other hand, creates the conception of 
the god Soma, who later and only among the Brahmans in the first instance 
is by the exercise of creative fancy equated w ith the moon,* 

An ingenious but impla^isible suggestion is that of von Schtoeder,* who, 
accepting as primitive the eonnexion of Soma with the moon, hoids that the 
purpose of the rite was to enable the sacrifleer to assimilate in the form of 
a symbol of the moon the strength of the moon itself, just as in the Pravargya 
ceremony* we may sec the sacrificer acquiring the strength of the sun by 
drinking the hot milk, which is as naturally offered to the sun as b Soma to the 
moon. There is, however, clearly no positive evidence to support these 
suggestions as representing primitive \-icws of either offering. 


§ &, The Pravatgya or HoPinilk Sacrifice 


In the Soma sacrifiee the Pravargj-a* is inserted by tlie ritual text-books 
as an element which is to be performed twice a day in the course of the Upasad 
days, giring, with the normal three Upasads, six performances. But there is 
great doubt os to wliether the rite is necessary, or whether it should be per¬ 
form cri also at the first Agiiisfoma, or not until after one has been performed. 
The discrepaney of opinion suggests that the rite was originaliy a separate 
sacrifice altogether, and this is borne out by the Ilig^'eda, where it seems to 
have been an offering made in tlie morning only, From clay chosen from a pit 
east of the Ahavaniya fire, to whieh a horse leads the way* a Mahilsira pot Li 
made, a span high, two spa re pots, and various other utensils. A stool of 
Mufija grass is aiso made as a throne for the pot. Tilt jjot is heated, tiie milk 
of a cow and a goat is poured in. Finally, the hot drink is offered to the 
Alvins, and two Rauhina cakes are also offered in the morning to the day, in 
the evening to the niglit. At the outset of the ceremony the wife of the 
^rificer is made to cov^er her head, but she joins with the rest at the close 
in the finale of the human which is sung. At the end tlie offering utensils 
are arrangied so as to make up tlie semblance of a man, the three Mnhfivira 
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ve^]s marking the head, and so on. There are as usual prescriptions for the 
various aci!idciils which may happen in the course of the rite* and, when it Ls 
performed, the sacrifieer for a year eats no food, has intcrcoiir^ with no 
woman of a certain clasSp ami drinks from no earthen v^scL Moreover, for 
a year before the offering the same taboos should be observ'ed and the rite 
studied m advance. 

The rite is explained by the Aitareya Ui1llunai:ta ^ as a mystic union of the 
gods which provides a new body for the sacrifieer, and this theory is accepted 
by Geldner,* who regards it as an aUegory' of sexual union generally* This 
is not an attrai?tive explanation i the explanation of the MahavTra pot as 
a symbol of the Linga Ls w'holly unsupported by a single word in the fommlaep 
and the explanations of the Br^hmaii^as ate alwrays to be taken with the 
utmost c^re. On the other hand, w'e have clear suggestions in other passages 
that the ritCt ^'hich is one of a spetialLy dangerous, tlist is, sacred type,® 
was understood as a sun spell, and this is directly indicated by the formulae 
used at the rile* The pot is covered with a golden plate, which can he nothing 
else than a syunbol of fire or the sun, the pot giows, the niilk^ w'hich m its 
whiteness is a sun symbol^ boils with heat. The sacrifieer by drinking as 
usual a share of the milk thus gain^ powder at the same time as the sun is 
strengthened. Nor is there any objection to the fact tliat the offering is made 
to the Alvins : the turning of magic into prayer and saeriflcc is a constant 
feature of the Vcdic ritiiah parallel to the turning of prayer and sacrifice into 
magic» and, once the rite existed, the idea of presenting the milk to the 
Atvins. the harbingers of morning, was almost inevitable.* 

Mystically the rite seems in the ^^atapatha Bruhmana ^ to have been inter¬ 
preted in the sense that the pot was the sun, the milk the divine flood of life 
and light which falls to the sacrifieer i as the sun is the head of the universci 
so the pot. is the head of the sacrifieer: the rite provides the sacrifieer and the 
universe alike with a head* Hence the deep reverence paid to the pot, and 
its optional character in the rite, since the Soma sacrifice by itself would 
confer the same blessings* The Aitareya Brahmairia lioids that it must not be 
performed until after a Soma sacrifice, a view w'hich is explained by the 
Kausitaki Brahmapa whicii requires that the body of the sacrifieer should be 
first completed by the Soma sacrifice, and so made able to receive a head^ 

§ 10 * Tli^ Animal Offering 

This is a special form * of the animal sacrifice which takes the place of the 
simpler ritual obscr\^ed in the Agm^toma^ w'hen it is preferred to use eleven 
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for the one vietlm there prescribed. In that case the ceremony is Icngthetted 
by the performance foF each of the Wetims of the formal rite of the slayin^^ 
thcfjcneral parts, such as the forenifferings, arc not repeated for each. 
Thirteen posts are used in place of one t the twelfth, the Upa^jaya, is not set 
up, and the thirteenth is resented under the name of Patiilvata for an offering 
at the end of the ceremony. The nilddlcmost post is placed near the fire* then 
one on either side, the rule being that the height Lnerenses from north to south s 
the Uf>a^ya is ixmnd round with two cords, and placed at the southern post 
w'ith maledictions on an enemy. To the centre post is tied the detim for 
Agni^ north to it the sheep for SarasvatT, south the goat for Soma, and so on^ 
ending with the victim for Vanina on the south: mentally a beast of the wiid, 
such as a mole, is attKbuted to the Cpa^aya, After the offering of the 
omentum of the .Anubandhya cow, preparations are made for an offering of 
a victim to Tvaste at the PStnTvata post, but the victim* which must be 
reddish brown, after the cairving round of fire is allowed to go free* being 
replaced by buttcft wdtb the offering of which the rite ends, unless it is stopped 
sooner at the earning round of the hre^ 

§ 11, Other Forms of Jyotistoma 
The ritual texts rank the Agni^tonia as the first form of the series of Soma 
sacrifices which Iwar the gen^ic title of JyotLstdim, Tlie Ibt is in their view 
the Atya^stoma, the Ukthya* the $oda^in, the Vaja|}eya, Atiratra^ and 
Aptoryuma or Apton ama. The number of the series is seven, and it is most 
probable that the number is simply the sacred sevciij and not a trace of an 
origiiiat view. Tiic Atyagnbtonm, the Vitjapcya^ and the Aptoryfima have not 
the placreof forms of the Jyotistoma in the older SamiutHsp and probably were 
added to make up the nuiiiber to seveii.^ 

The essential distinction of the Ukthya from the Agnis|onia lies in the facti 
that at the third pressing of the Soma the number of ^astras and of Stotras iai 
brought up to hve each by the addition of tluce others, so as to correspond] 
with the hve of each w’bich are found tn the other two pressin^^ The Stotras 
and ^astras accompany the rounds of goblets at tbe other pressings* Furthert 
the ^astras bear the name Uktlia or Ukthya of the Ukkhya cups which are 
given to Indra and Varova, Indra and lirhaspati^ and ludra and %1snu, and 
not to the same deities as at the morning and afternoon pressings. The name 
of the saerilicc is of obscure origin : the more jirobable view is that it was so 
called, Ijccausc there was a discussion as to whether the Ukthya cup in its 
three portions was to be used at the third pressing: the question would then 
be a disputed one and the sacrifice^ in wluch they were used, would l>e called 
tliat with the Ukth™ or more shortly Ukthya,* The Siimans of the extra 
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St:otras to have been the Sakaois^va^ Saubliara, and NarriiiddiTia. A 
further dittertnce iies in the fact that there is a change of Sdmans at the Prrtba 
Stotras of the mid-day {>re^lag: in the flrst and the third of these the Briiat 
and ^yaita replace the Hathantam and Naudhasa* while the second and the 
fourth retain the old S^mans, V 4 niadevya and Kflkya. There is also a second 
victim^ a he-goat for Indra and Agni, for the day of the premising. 

^ The ^dAgiii ^ dilfers from the preceding rite by the addition of a ram for 
I ndra* and by the possession of a sbeteenth eupp which is offered at the morning 
pressing or at all three, as the Last of the Dh&rugmhas. It is accfompatiied by 
a special Stotra and 9 ^tra making the number tip to sixteen^ with tJie fifteen 
of the Ilk thy a, and, in accordance with this increase, there are also four sets of 
goblets in place of three as at the Ukthya, The Soma cow lias to be of ver^^ 
small stature and have red ears. The Soda^in enp is treated witli special 
care x it is placed in a squiiFe vessel of Kiiadira wood, addressed as soon as it 
is put on the Vedi, and. In giving the signal for the commencement of the 
Stotra when the sun is half sei» a gold piece is Imnded to the LTdgfitr In place 
of the usual piece of grass* The saerificial fee is a reddish bnwn horse or a 
feitvale mule. 

'^Thc Atyagnlstonm is closely connected with the ^o^a^in, tixough in the 
view of the ritual texts it is treated as if it were simply an Agni^toma with an 
extra Stotra and Rostra. It is really a ^d^^ln in which the three Stotras and 
^.’astras of the Ukthya,p and of course the corresponding goblets and tTkthya 
cup, are omitted. Its real place [fi the ritual Is not ns a separate sacrifice at alh 
but as the form of service on the tenth day of a Da^oratra^ a period of ten days, 
which with an Atirfltra before and after it makes up the common form of a 
DvjLda^Uha rite ; it must In all probability be treated as a v'ariant fornip piO'^ 
duecd by those theologians w^ho did not approve the addition of the three 
Stotms and t^astras at the Ukthya rite^ 

The Atinltra attains the aiimljcr of twenty-nine Stotras and ^^astros by 
adding a series of tw'clv^e of liotht winch are used to accompany tlirce rounds^ 
Paryiyas, each of four sets of goblets, wliich in turn are led off by tliat of the 
Kotf, Maitrilvaru^a, Brfiliniaiiilcchafisirit and AcliavakaH The offerings ate 
made during this nocturnal carouse, which gives the name to the rite, to liidra 
Api^vara, When the cu|>a have i>ccu duly ofiered and the jmests have 
drunk, then the Sandhi Stotra is performedp while a cake is made ready for the 
Alvins, the name of the Stotra being derived from the twilight, which is 
about to break. It iuis nine verses and Is sung to the Rathantara tune. Then 
follows the Priltaraniivllkatothe Agvins, W'htch must contain a thousand verses 
or more, or n tlioiisaiid Orhutl verses, made up artificialiy from other metres : * 
the last v^ersc is to be said after sunrise- Then the Adhvaryu takes the cup 
of the tlotr* the other asstKiants of the Adhvaryu the rest, and with the Soma 

» Enikbniiidt (Vtd. Mjfth. iU. 217 IT.) sees xvIL 1. 
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from the previous night p a cup is aflered totheA^ vinSt while t he Prat Epm&tMtr 
offers the cake* There is alsa a fourth animal victim^ & he-goat for ^rasvatf^ 

The Atirltra mighty it is dear* be performed without the cup and 

the corresponding Stotra and ^astra, but this is not the prevailing view. It 
lasted with its noetuma] continuation over the nighty and so can be considered 
OR the tail of the saerifiee^ which laps over from the end of the month into the 
next months 

^ The Aptorv'ilma is classed sometimes with the Atirfitra as an Ahfna^ that 
is a rite lasting more than a day, instead of as an Ekilha like the other forms of 
the Jv'otistoma. It is marked out from the Atiritra by the addition after the 
Sandhi Stotra and the Alvina ^astra of four more Stotras and ^astras, 
acconipau\'iitg four sets of goblets for the priests which are drawn for Agni* 
lndra» the AlbgodSp and Visrm+ or according to others for the deities of the 
Sand hi goblets. As an independent rite, it is pmctieaJly unknown ; it is, 
however, oceasiouaiiy mentioned with other forms of one day ceremonies. 

The last form of the Jyotistoma is the Vajapej^a, which is of special nature 
and will be treated beJow^ 


I 12* Oth€r Sotn^^ Smrijices of Otie D(^y"s BuTatioih 

The Agni^oma is the model on which innumerable* other kinds of sacrifice 
can be formed, in order to bring about certain desires. The Vi^vajit* is 
oceasioriAlly mentioned : in it a man gives all his goods as the fee^ or at least a 
thousand cattle and hundred horses. In the former case he first hands over to 
his eldest son his share in the property. After the offering he spends twelve 
nights in different places, three w'here an lldtimbara iSp eating fruits and rooU 
onlyt three among NisSdas, without eating the grains cultivated by them, 
three with folk, and three with folk like himself, or according to another view 
either Vaigyas or Rujanyas. The symbolic nature of the rite is obvioux. 

The SIX Sadyabkras * are offerings which in one day include all the rites, 
including the Dlk^ from the beginning to the end of a Soma sacrifice. The 
first serves as a model of the rest i the priests, Hotr, Udgatr, Adhvar>'ii, and 
Brabman, are stationed in the four quarters at considerable distances ; the 
altar is a sown field, or field full of ripe barley or rice: the Uttaravedi a 
threshing-floor. Milk is churned into butter in a skin by the primitive mode of 
sliaking it. The olfering is supposed to bring the attainment of heaven, of 
cattle, and of the defeat of a rival. The second remove;^ diseascp and brings 
strength and food, Tlie fourth is the Vigvajlt filpa, at which one should give 
as many fees as possible; the fifth is the ^ycna^ which is employed for 
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exorcistUp the fee in this c^se consists of one-eyed laroe c&ttlc without 
horns or tailsp mixed with diseased ones,^ 

Of special importance are the fotir Yratya StomaSt* which are rites 
apparently intended for the admission into the Brahmanical community of 
persons who though Aryans have been living outside that community. It is 
in the ritual said to be intended for the case of persons who have lost their 
position as twrice bom by various ireasoaSp including lining among nomtwice- 
born people. Of such people it is said that they do not study, do not practise 
agriculture or trade; they call good words badp perhaps a reference to differ¬ 
ences of diaJectj they punish the guiltless with blowsp presumably an allusion 
to difference of law, and» though unconsccratcd, speak the speech of the oon- 
sec rated. According to the views, of Katydyaua^ the first offering is for Vnltyas* 
who* skilled in dauee, ^ng^ and tnusie, are callable of teaching th€?se arts to a 
company of Vrlltyas, the second for cunuehs* the third for those of little account, 
and the fourth for old impotent men. The dress of tlie VrMyas is described as 
including a special kind of turban ’«^hite garments with black fringes^ 

and a curious kind of bow without a string {jy^lhn^a) i at the rite also i$ 
ua€Hl a special sort of cart {vipiitha% and a silver ornament as worn by Vrttyas* 
The Grhapati, w ho is to be chosen from the leader of the Vrfityas to be con¬ 
verted, carries two skins^ one white^ one blacky and a pair of shoes, black and 
shaped like ears, or provided with ears. AH articles are to be given as 
a fee at the proper time to an unworthy Brahman from Slagadha, a sign that 
Magadha was not regarded as strictly Brahmanical, or to Vrfityas who have 
not yet been converted, and w'ho are thus made seai>egoals+ When the 
ceremony is over* the Vrfttyas cease to ha\'‘e that characteristic : they become 
admitted to full tnciubershJp of the Bralimameal society^ and can engage in the 
pursuit of sacred learning. 

The rites are specially interesting, as they mention several words which 
are not easily explicable, and evidently were not well undei^tood at a very 
early date : they may be borrowed from the speech of the eastern tribes, and 
together with the mention of the Brahman from Magadha suggert, but do 
not prove* tliat the Vriltyas came from the east rather than from the west, 
though we know that the western tribes were by no means fully Brahmanizedt* 


* Mii.a. ^ xvih20ff. 
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und it bas been suggested tfmt the VrfityM represented one or other of the 
many Aryd-n tribes which were in motion in the period 1500-1000 B.c. There 
are dear traces that the Udgalns were specially active in the bmincss of 
bringing in these outlying members of the Brahmanicol society: possibly this 
may stand in some relation to the fact that the Cliandogas vrere never hdd in 
the highest repute ajnong the Vedie Indians^ The suggestion of Charpentier * 
that w c aie to see in theirf! Vriltyas adherents of Rudra^'iva must be regaided 
ns impossible. It is, however, of interest to note that already in the Athar- 
vaveda ® the Yrfit^^a is a wclMcnown figure, and by the curious ideas of that 
Veda is turned into an expression of the supreme deity . 

Of other rites of tliis class the Upaha^^'a * is interestingp ns it is bom of 
strife between the gods and the Asiiras.and in it the names of the gods are 
carefully changed to avoid mentioning them aloud : thus the name of liidra b 
^akra, of Soma Indu^ and likewise the hold ^Icva is changed to hotii ^aA#^p 
and so on, ev'cn the simple word sarva, all, becoming the old There is a 

rite^ the Sarvasvara,^ for one who w ishes to die : the sacrificer in it is com-^ 
pletcly covered over and sits facing south on a dark shin. In the Brhaspatisava,* 
on the other hand, which is offered by one who wishes such rank as a Puto' 
hitaship. the sacrificer must be treateil with respect, be greeted by others with¬ 
out returning the salutation^ Bitd be styled Stha]iati+ * lord % all those things by 
sympathetic magic working the desired end. If the Apaeitis ^ are offered to 
bring a man honour, he must pay dearly in Dak!^iri5s in proportion to w hat he 
aspires to attain, and so in all these oficringa the greed of the priest for fees 
shows itself. 

The Gosava b of special interest, because it involves incest with one’s 
mother^ sister, and a woman of one^s oim Cotra, that is with whom marriage 
is forbidden. The Jaimimya Hrfiliniapa * records that Jaiiaka of Videha 
declined to undertake it, though it would have secured him the world of the 
Ox^ doubtless Prajiipftti as in the Atharvaveda.* but a ^ibi king did perform 
it, carrying out literally the rule of acting according to nature. 
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§ 13. Vdjapeya or Drink^f*8frengtk 

The Viljapcya * b of especial interest in that it preserves, clespite the 
formalism impo^ upon it by Its Lneltisbn in the Soma ritualp many traces of 
very popular origin. It is saitl by many authorities to be a festival of the 
autumn, ami it ts also aUoived either to perform it independentK% or as the 
sixth day of a SoTvamedlia or universal sacnBce^ It consists of one pressing 
day and at least 13 days uf eonseeration and three Upasod dav-s, so that it 
takes up at least 17 das*s and may be spun out to a year* It adds to the 
ordinal^' form a seventeenth Stotm and Rostra, and the nundier 

sev^entcen is also introduced into the Bohispavaniilnfi and ^ladhyartdinapa- 
vamAna Stotros in place of the Trivrt and Pafteada^a Stomas there normally 
used- The number of cups in the ordinary lite is increased by the addition of 
the Aft^u and Adilbhya, and abo five V^ljapcya or Aindra eui>s; there are 
added a dappled tjarrcii cow for tlie ^lanitsp and seventeen goats for Prajapati, 
hornless but capable of procreation* Thesaerificer, fus wife, and the priest all 
wear garlands of gold, which form the fees. The special fco-tures of the rite 
begin with the midday pres^ing^ at which a warrior with seventeen arrows 
measures out a eoiinse for a race^ marking the place where the last falls with 
a twig of Udumbara* Then three horses of the saerificer arc yoked to his 
chariot, sixteen others are yoked with four horses eaoh^ and the saerifieer is 
victorious in a formal race, during wluch 17 ilrunis are beaten, and the 
Brahman climbs up a post, on which is fastened a wheel of Udumbara wood^ 
to sing tJie Sitman of the strong steeds, while the w heel is turned to the right. 
The horses are given, lie fore and after the race, the offering to Erhaspati to 
smell, to gain its strength. In the second place, along with the cups of Soma 
there are oUercd by the Nesjr alternatively eups ofSurA, whieh are purphased 
from a long-haired man and plaeed in a special plaee^ Mention is also made 
of a cup orhorie%\ wiueh is tiot used for any offering, but js plaeed in the hand 
of a K^triya or Vai^ya competitor^ and seems to be ai^ unintelligible remainder 
of an older rite. In the third place, the socriHcer for himself and lus wrjfe 
solemnly mounts to the sun by climbing with the aid of a ladder to the top 
of the sacrificial post which is decorated by placing on it a wheel-shaped 
garland of meal, in wliich |>osit{on he is touched by the priest or others with 
salt in A^vatt ha leaves, lie then descends and sits on a throne, and Ls sprinkled 
with a mixture of water, milk, and seventeen other substances, or so many as 
can be thought of, w ith the exception of one of w hich he never again cats. The 
rest of the mixture b used for certain libations called VAjaprasavlya, and the 
festival closes with seventeen Ujjitis, * benedictions \ which can be accom¬ 
panied by libations. 
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The name of the oSering is explained by tradition as Vfood and drink % 
by Oldenberg ^ as ^ the drink of strength \ and by Weber as ‘ the protection of 
strength \ The last rendering is clearly to be rejected : the drink which 
Weber denies to be seen in tbe offering is the Soma, and we cannot assume that 
the name Is older than the use of Soma in the rite. It is important to note tlmt 
the rite could, it is clear from scattered uotiees, be used by a Vai^ya and not 
merely by a Brahman or a K^atriya, but it is also dear that the offering was 
connected with the attainment of high prosperity, and it may well be that it 
was intended to be offered only by one w ho was in the technical sense a 
" who had attained prosperity \ and so could aspire to highest things. More¬ 
over, tills is indicated by the fact that the person who performs this offering 
is not expected to take notice of persons who have not done so, go behind 
them^ or share a bed with them. The nature of the rites is clearly on the one 
liand that of the attaitimcnt of victory and power by the symbolic acts of 
winnings of being lialled as \ictor. and anointing: references to fertility are 
obvious also, and the sun spell of the wheel is noteworthy. It is accordingly 
impossible to lay down precisely the original character of the rite s * it was not 
merely the feast of victory of the witmer in a chariot race^ such as might be 
paralleled in Greek ritual, nor was it solely an agricultural rite r it has been 
blended by a mixture of many elements to form a general offering avmlable 
for any successful person. 

This curious position of the V?i]apeya clearly led to confusion : some texts 
place It above the Bljashya, imd say that by the latter mere kingship is con¬ 
ferred, by the former paramount lordship^ But other texts make the Vfijapeya 
appropriate for a paramount lord, and the RajasOya for a universal monarch 
like Vamna.* The simplest solution is tiiat which makes the Vijapeya a rite 
which Is perfonued by the king before the RfijasClya and by the Brahman 
before the Brhaspatisava.* Tltc essential priestly character of the rite as it 
stands is shown by the prominence of lirliaspaf i and tke part played by Praja- 
pati. 

Other special forms of sacrifices for obtaining a special rank are the Suta, 
Gr&map], Sthapati, and Go-Savas»^ 

§ 14. Tlte Royal Comecralion 

The royal consecration ■ is a Soma sacrifice liaving the usual Diksi and 
Upasad days and preceded by a long series of preparatory rites* It Is mythi¬ 
cally connected with the consecration of Vanma or with India, and it 
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displdj^s mAny popular element'^ In its character, as was inevitable from its 
nature* The great nobler and oilioc bearers of the court play an important 
part, the Pumhita performs many of the priestly functions, the people are at 
least present to hear the announcement of the consecration of the sovereign* 
It connects itself with Vedie histor>^: the tribes who are mentioned are the 
Bharatas or their successors in blood and tradition^ the Kum-Pai^cllas* The 
preliminary" ceremonies begin with the first day of Dlk^zl on the 1st Phaigunji, 
followed by offerings to Anumati and to Xirpti, who receives the fallen portions 
of the grain on a salt piece of ground in the south. ^Vith the l5th of the 
month commence the observances for a year of the four-montli offerings^ the 
periods between the new- and fulhmoon days being filled up either by the new- 
and full-moon offerings or offerings to the sun and the moon. These offerings 
cease with the ^unftsiriya offering on the 1st Phllguna of the follo^ring year, 
and on that and the next two days offerings are made to the deities of the 
quartersj and others^ and then on the 4th to the 15th offerinp called the 
RatninAm Havin^i, which are offered in the houses of the iew'cls * of the king^^ 
Jijs wives and high officers, the deities chosen being the appropriate gods for 
the persons in whose houses the offerings are made, as for Aditi in that of the 
chief queen, for Nirrti in that of the discarded lady. After these foOow v arious 
libations, and on the 1st of Caltra cornea the day of ajmintiug, w^iiich is per- 
formed as an Uktlvya rite. There are offered on it eight offerings to the di^dne 
instigators, who are to pay heed to the crowning of the prince in the rite* 
Tlie actual anointing takes pbee after the MarutA^atiya cups: seventeen kinds 
of w'aters, brought from the SarasvatT, drawn against the current of the streaffit 
or with it, Jte,, are used : they are sie^'ed after mixing and poured into four 
vessels, of Fala^ia, Udumbara^ Xyagrodha, and A^vattlia. The sacrificer clad 
in splendid raiment takes from the Adhvary'u a bow with three arrow s, and 
b proclaimed with the Avid formulae which he repeats amiouneing hb 
anointment. The cdl spirits are appeased by the gift of copper placed in the 
mouth of a long-haired man. The sacrificcr then strides to the various quarters^ 
and steps on a tiger-skin, beneath which is a piece of lead, on wMch he tmrnpa 
as on the liead of Namuej. With gold under his feet and a gold fillet over bis 
head, he b anointed by the Adhvaryu in front, and also by a kinsman, a 
Rnjanya, and a Vai^yT^, representing the whole people. After thb arc per¬ 
formed six PArtha li^tioiis w hich are offered to correspond w itli six before 
the anointing ; * the king steps on the skin the steps of Visnu and puts in the 
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rali^a disJi tlie rciimins of the mixture, which he hands to his eldest son, that 
he may continue his work and strength. An offering is also made in which the 
names' of the father and son are first confused, then rightly said. A mimic 
expedition for booty is performed : the king in his chariot goes out against 
cattle of his kinsfolk : at the time of the fees he plunders them and they 
surrender their belongings t a third of their goods goes to the priest, a third 
to the drinkers of the Ua^apeya, and the owners are allowed to have a third 
t>ack. But they also receive villages, and are called Raj any as, but unworthy 
of anointing.' In another accountwhich does not in this interesting way 
bring out the conception of the pretenders to the royal throne and their defeat, 
the king mounts his horse and advances to the quarters, a parallel to wliieh 
is quoted from the ceremony of coronation of the King of Hungary, Before 
descending from the chariot wiiich he mounts for the fray, the king puts on 
sandals of boar’s hide, and prays neither to in)UTt the earth, nor be injured 
by it, a clear allusion to his high sanctity: ,4fler tlic later Ke^avapaniya 
rite he never stands with bare feet on the ground. He then sits on a throne 
placed over the tiger-hide, and takes five dice from the Adhvaryii: the priest 
gently lieatshim from behind with sticks of pure trees, doubtless to expel any 
taint'of ill.* Before the dicing begins the Purohita hands the king a wooden 
sword, which he passes on to his brother, and through him it is taken by a man 
who marks out the place for dicing, where a hut is erected. After the dicing, 
which is merely formal and which deliberately was so carried out as to make 
the king a victor, the sacrifice progresses to the normal cud, hut the bath is 
followed by an offering to Indra and Visnu of & special nature. Then conies 
the preparation for the Da^apeyo offering, for ivhieh the Diksu consists in ten 
Samsrpilih Havlhsi. The offering itself seems to liave been in origin an inde¬ 
pendent offering i it is performed on the 7th of Caitra : the pcrfomitTS must 
have ten generations of Soma drinkers i from ten cups ten drink together 
at each : it is uncertain if the relatives of the king may drink or not, but he 
certainly has a goblet. After this, according to some authorities, the king, the 
people save the Bralimans, and the steeds may not have their hair cut for a 
year. There arc also a number of ini nor olTcri ngs to propit i ate t he quarters, to 
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win tht seasons, for Aditi or the Adityas, and the Maruts or the All-gods. In 
Jvftijtha follows in the next year the eeremotiy of the cutting of the h^, 
the Ke^-avapaniva, vrhivh may bp followed by two Vyu^fi otferingsi a fort night 
later, and the K'satradhrtl. a month later, a rite interesting as it is connected 
wth the rain of the KurusA The fees arc exaggerated beyond measure, 

even 2 fa,U<)0 cows being given. . , . , . * 

Tlic rite is fuli of magic and syrntwlism : its nature is obvious and h^ in- 
nunicrahle parallels: it is worth noting that the king is exjuscted to rub in tlm 
substance of the anointing.mixtnre witli the bom of a black antelope: it is 
thus clear that the holy strength is actually in the mixture, and must be n^c 
to impregnate the system; thekeeping of the long hair, like the Frankish kings, 
13 to preserve for a time this holiness. The position and prommence of the 
game of dice * are interesting i it is (wssible to see in it a conneidon viath the 
foretelling of prosperity, but it must have been made the more natural in that 
the king was interested, wc may believe even at this period, m the revenue to 
be derived from dicing, which was carried on in the Sabha, ‘ house of assembly , 
and which in later times was assuredly a valuable monoiioly, and probably so 

in earlier days. . ,. i 

Different forms of consecration arc refeited to : tiie Aitarcya Br£hmai;ia 

distinguislies the great consecration, Abhi^a, of Indra from the renewed con¬ 
secration of a consecrated king, and its account of the coiiseciatiou, which 
deals only with the anointing, differs very greatly from that of the Yajimcda. 
which it possiblv presupposes. Great stress is laid on the fact that the kriig is 
only given a curious mixture to drink, being absolutely denied the use of 
Soma, a fact cstplained by a long mythological story. 


g 15, The Horse Sacrijice 

The horse sacrillce * is in the ritual reckoned an .Ahina, that is a rite ^th 
more than one day on which the Soma is pressed, in tliis co-se three. It is an 
old and famous rite, wiiich kings alone can bring, to increase their realms : we 
have lists of the great kings of old * who were cotiseerated and who performed 
the horse sacrifice. The horse chosen must be swift, in front black, behind 
white, and with a dark mark. The offering begins on tlic Sth or 0th of 
Phfd^na or in summer. On that day a mess of riec is cooked for the priests, 
and the king, his four wives, and their four hundred maidens of different ranks 
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assemble, the king spending the night at the G^Tbapatya fire. Next mommg 
the horse U bound, and sprinkled in standing water t a man of low class kills 
with a dub of Sidhraka wood a four-eyed dog, and lets it float on a mat under 
the horse* The sacrificer says. ^ He who wiU kiU the horse attacks Vanina : 
away the man. away the hor^e E' ^ The horse is then led back to tlie fire, and 
offerings are made of cakes to Savitr in various forttis for three da^'^s* The 
horse is then set free to wander with a hundred old horsesi and guarded by 
four hundred youths of the same relative rank as the ladies of the queen, who 
are armed with armour, with swords, arrows^ or sticks according to theif 
rank, as prLncea, warriors+ sons of heralds and headmen-K and sons of atten¬ 
dants and charioteers. Tliey must guard the horse from any danger, in¬ 
cluding bathing and intercourse with mares^ doubtless acts calculated to 
reduce its sanctity' of powrer. The princes among them arc promUecI the 
royal consecration as the reward for success. If any ill fall upon the horse* it 
must be atoned for: if it dies, a new' horse is found and some ceremonies 
repeated. During the period of its absence the priests and the saeriheer sit 
on golden thrones % the Hotr begins the telling of the cyclic * narrativCp 
Pariplava Akhyana, the telling of tales, Akhyanas, of ancient kings, w hich last 
by series of ten d^ys for the whole year. At the end of the pcrrormance the 
Adhvatyu offers in the Daksi^ia fire libations for the movements of the steed, 
and in the Aiia^-aulya, after sunset, the Dhrti libations to secure the success of 
the rite: at his bidding a lute player* a Hajanyat sings to the lute three 
GMhAs. verses, made by himself which refer to 'idetories in battle connected 
with the sociificcr* All the iJerfoniiances repeat themselves daily for a year, or 
six months, or e^'en for half a month, if the period is reduced. When the 
horse returns, tlie king, w'ho has been celebrated lutUerto w'ith the kings of 
the past, is from the Dik^ day of the new' sacrifice hailed as with the gods, 
and on the three pressing d^y% proper with PrajipatL The first pressing day • 
falls on the full moon of Vai^Hkha; there ore 21 posts and 21 victims for Agni 
and Soma: on the da}"s of pressing the victims are two sets of eleven each. 
The second pressing day is the most important. The Stotra b started at tlic 
neighing of a horse in the morning ; after the V^tra of the Hotr, three other 
horses are yoked w ith the sacrifieial horse, and are driven to bathe* On the 
return of the horses the victim b anointed by the chief of the queensi and 101 
gold pieces placed in its mane and tail* It is given the remains of an offering 
made the previous night ; but, if it will not eat them, they are cast into w^ater* 
Then take place curious riddles between the Braknian and the Hotr, the 
Brahniodya.* Then the victims are bound to the posts, m all 327 or 549 tame 
animals and a large number of wild animals from the elephant to the 
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making 009 in one version. The large minibers, especially of the wild animflls, 
which Wert, howeverT to ^ go after the ftre liad been esamed round them, 
are suspicious: the best defence * to be made » that there was need of large 
uiunbers for the f«ti™l to follow the saerifice- Tl^e hotse is covered with a 
garment and slain t the (picens go round it from left to right thnee, and thnee 
piee ivfrsa: the chief queen goes near the horse : both are covered with a 
garment, and the queen unites with it; mcanwhUe the priest and the middens 
and the other wives indulge in ribald dialogue- Then the horse and the other 
victims are cut up. The blood is cooked, the omentum offering of the ordinary 
ritual prepared : before it auotlier Brahmodya between Ilotr and Adhvaryu, 
Brahman and Udgfitr, sacrirtcer and AdlivarjTi, takes place. The rest of the 
horse is cooked, the blood offered at the end of the Svistakrt offering and aha 
on other occasions. Before the Svistakrt offering the cooked ileah is offered 
to Praiiipati, and at the end of the second day offerings are made, through the 
night, of various plants. 

The offerings of the third day are followed by the Anal bath, in wliich is 
performed the curious rite of an offering on the head of a man already ^erred 
to.* The fees are given in s'^arious forms: the conquered land is to be divided: 
even the wives of the sacrificer are sometimes demanded : the Adhvaryu 
apparently obtains a daughter in wedlock, and also the fourth wife. 

The Rig^eda ■ clearly knows this greatest of all Vedic sacrifices, though it 
is certain that the holocaust of victims was not then usual; only a goat appears 
to lead the way for the horse, and, though this is not conclusive, still it makei 
it doubtful whether the early ritual had the large number of vietinw offered, 
q'he victims too seem to be led round the fire, not vice But it is clear 

that the offering was already a Soma sacrifice, and tlmt in essence the rite was 
known ; reference is also ninde to the use of gold and the cloths for decking 
the sdeed. 

The meaning of the sacrifice is in the former %new of Oldeiiberg the 
offering to Indra, the god of tlic warriors, of a swift strong steed from which 
the sacrificer would thus derive magic power, w hether directly or indirectly 
through the fact that Iiulra would thus be made strong to aid him. The 
slaying of the dog he thinks Intended as the destruction of hostile powers, 
or perhaps in origin as proriding the horse with a guardian; such a function is 
sometim es given to a four-eyed dog in the A vesta. The relation of the queen 
and the horse is clearly a fertility spell, wlule the obscene language, he tliiiiks, 
might be explained in the same sense, or as an amusement of the gods, or a 
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mere tcljc of the plain s{>eeLh of the orowd. In the view of ERgeling ^ the horse, 
the next animal to man in the scale, is I he appropriate ulferiiig on great 
occasions: at the sacrifice the steed can be identilkd with Pri\jil|>atii and 
so Pra|apatt eomes projM*r)y into the rituaL On the otiicr hand he [roints out 
that the horse is eniiiiccted with Vanina, in that the horse h Uie sun Jiurse 
which traverses the heaven, which is Variiua and is eonceived as a sea of 
waters, so that the horse is s]jrung from the waters. Varnna niayp therefore* 
have liecii the earlier deity of the olfcring. 

The original force of the rite is somewhat ohseiire. The possibility of 
L'omparison with the Octoher horse at Rome * is obvious+ and the eating of the 
horse^ the fertility rite in which it ajijicars, and the obscenity of the conversa¬ 
tion, point to a vegetation ritnah but the absence of any suggestion that 
the horse w'as a vegetation spirit, or tlmt lis body was in part used for a 
direct vegetation magic, is against that theeny. In the view of von Xegelcin,^ 
the offering was one made to the sun conceived as a steed, in order to strengt hen 
him for his course in the heaven. As Indra with his steed defeats the Asuras, 
so the earthly ting by the horse sacrifice, uniting himself mysterioiisly w'ith 
the saerilieial horse and its magic poweri defeats the Asuras. Indra^ horse 
is the thunderbolt which slays Vrtra, and so the hunmn horse aids the king to 
defeat his enemies, Vami.ia then+ and later Pnijapati, were given by tradition 
the ownership of the horse, first eonziected with Indra. The ditiieulty of this 
theory is to see exactly why the horse is eontiected with Indra. He Is not the 
sun in Vedie and probably not even in pre-Vedie myth. On the other hand 
Vamna is the god of the waters p^r exedkne^ ; the wraters in many lands are 
conceived as horses, both sea and fresh waters being so regarded : to rivers and 
the sea horses arc ofleretl as in Greece : Indra would then not be the primary 
figure in tlie myth as von Xegclein holds, but s natural jntruder in the rile* 
The most attractive alternative to this view is undoubtedly the aceepionce 
of the snn as the sun horse,^ offered originally to tlic sun as a spell to strcngllien 
it, and the chief dimculty in that \iew is merely the fact that the sun is not the 
recipient of the offering, in any measure. If he were actually offered to, it 
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would be easy to understand the place of Indm ; that Indra should has'e com¬ 
pletely superseded liini is odd, but on the whole the explanation of the horse 
as the sun steed seems the most jilausihle. It is at least certain t1»at in the 
\’iijasaiie>'i Saiiihitu the steed was regarded in the rite us identical with 
DadhikrSvan whose suTi chuTacter is not to be doubted.^ Perhaps the true 
solution lies in the %'iew that two rites are confused^ the oflering of a horse to 
the sun and of a horse to Vanina as god of the waters. PrajSpati must in any 
case be deemed to be a later addition to the rite. It is of course possible tliat 
the position of ^'a^u^|a was not won until after he had become prominent 
in the ritual of the final bath, ami that then he appropriated in part the 
sacrifice of the steed. 


§16. The Human Smrijice 


The human sacrifice as preseribed in two of the ritual texts* is based 
closely on the horse sacrifice; while there tlie chief vittims arc the horse, a 
Comrga, and a hornless goat, here a man is added, a lirahiuan or Ksatriya 
bought at the price of a thousand co«b and a hundred cattle, and he is per¬ 
mitted like the horse a year of freedom, in which he can do as he wishes, save 
that he must remain chaste. The offering is to be jurformed by a Uraliman 
or a Ksatriya w*ho is not succcssfuJ. Wiicn slain, the chief queen must lie 
beside the victim as beside the horse J the attempt to find a reference to this 
practice in the Kigseda * is a failure. On tlws other hand the nominal offering 
of large numbers of other men, 10® at 11 posts, is mentioned by the ^'atapatba 
BrShmapa,* but we have cverj’' reason to assume that this is mere priestly 
i magi nation, unless, as is possible, the conceptions of tlie priest were occa¬ 
sionally made real by a king. It is laid down * that a king may on this occasion 
give up his goods and enter into the life of the wandering mendicant, but this 
seems merely to liave been a facultative rule. It must, however, l>e noted that 
the rite of an actual slaying of man is not described in the Hrithmanus at all: 
there is in the ^'atapallMV and the Taittiriya and thdr SQtras merely the 
symibolic offering of men, who are let free like the wild animals at the horse 
s^flee, and therefore the actual offering rests merely on Sutra evidence, the 
VaiUlna and ^finkhaynna, and not even on the early SQtras. It is not credible 
that the Bruhmai:ias should have passed over the rite if they had actually 
know'n of it; its mention In the later Sotras is consistent only with the 
invention of it, as a reasonable complement to the theory of sacrifice which 
saw an anomaly in the omission of man from the ’I'ictims,* 
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Xo olher traf« Df huinaa sacrifice exists in the Vedic literature apart from 
the quite different ease of the use of a man and four other s'ictims as an 
oPTering at the piling of the great fire oltor.^ This usage is not ttctvaUy laid 
down for the contemporary time by any Brilunana; the most contemplated 
is the use of the head of a man who has been slain by lightning or by an arrow 
shot, not a Wetim killed for the purpose, and normally the head of n goat 
seems to ha^-esufficed. But it is clearly no real sacrifice at all. The legend of 
(^unahfcpa, which has been thought to embody an old legend of human 
sacrifice which was later abolished, and for which the recitation of the story 
Buffiees when recited to the king at the royal consecration, has been noted 
above ; its essential feature of the horror of the proposed offering, whether the 
victim is the son of the king or merely a priest, aod the view thus taken is 
quite incompatible with the idea that the actual human sacrifice was per¬ 
formed in Vedic India.* 


§ 17, Other AMna Ritti 


While the human sacrifice occupies five pressing days, the universal sacri¬ 
fice, Satv'amedlia,* takes ten, and it Is modelled on the offering made of him¬ 
self by Brahman S^ayambhu, in the beginning of things. Its relation to the 
human sacrifice is held to be the perfection of the former: at the human 
sacrifice, according to ^iifikhayaiia, the offerer gives away the kingdom with 
the i^ple: at this he gives the earth away also, and in Hillcbrandt's * view 
the rite marked the act by which the king left the rojml life for the ascetic, 
os the Buddha afterwards did. It is. however, difficult to take the offering 
seriously' j it is based on myth, and seems no more than a purely priestly 
fiction i this is borne out by the fact that it is mentioned only in the latest 
Sutras, though it figures in the legend of Naeiketas. 

There arc many other forms of the Aiilna rite, with more than one and not 
more than twelve pressing days, making op at most with the Upasads, &c., 
not over a mouth. The number of variations is very large indeed, and the 
different forms are given names, according to the families or indi^'iduols w'ho 
invented or practised them. Of their make-up the most important rule is rhftt 
they must end with an Atiratra rite, and in all the days of the Abhiplava and 
Prsthya ^d^ias are usually brought into account: of these further particu¬ 
lars will be given below. 

Apart, however, from mere priestly inventions, there are clear traces of 
popular rites : the most interesting is the fabalTlioma,* performed in spring to 
increase the herds. The sacrificer cuts hair and beard, pute on an unused 
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garment, lies twelve aights on an uncovered elevated spot, and drinks hot 
milk. The fire in his house must be kept burning ? no one, save a Mend to 
give him the directions to perform his functions, must accompany him : he 
must say little and keep close. On the morning of the twelfth day he offers a 
libation of honev and sour milk with a formula addressed to ^abali. Before 
the voices of beiJigs me heard, he goes from the village to a wood where he can 
hear none of the sounds of the village animals, takes a bnnch of grass and 
cries thrice with loud voice ‘ ^abalT ’: if any aniro al other than a dog or an 
replies, his sacrifice wUl be successful. If no answer comes he repeats the 
perfomianec a vear later ; if, however, at the third time there is no reply, 
or an ass or dog answers Ws first appeal,he will have nosuceess. In the view of 
Henry,* <Cabali is the personified cloud, of varied hue, whose purpose can be 
expressed fay the cow rich in milk. Originally a rain spell, the rite was 
developed for more general purposes. The Paheavift^a Brihma^ia,* how-ever, 
treats ^abali, the wonder cow, as representing Vac. speech. 


§ 18 . The Sattras or Sacrijiciai Sessions 

The rite of twelve days, Dvfida^Sha,* may be performed cither as an 
Ahina or a Sattra, and oU rites with more than twelve pressing days are 
Sattras : the number of years they may be continued extends to thirty*six 
or more up to 1,000. The Sattras all differ from other forms of the Soma 
sacrifice, because all the performers roust be consecrated and must be Brah¬ 
mans ! there is therefore no separate sacrifieer: all share in the benefits of the 
offering: each bears the burden of his own errors, whereas at the ordinary 
sacrifice the sacrifieer receives the benefit and the evil results of errors alike. 
Moreover, thev should usually be Bralunans who perform the same Wnds of 
rites, and have the same deity, TanOnapat or Narfi^aA^. at the AprT invo®- 
tion ; if not, the deity of the majority is adopted. During the Sattra all other 
sacrifices cease to be performed by the priests taking part in the rite : any 
sexual intercourse is forbidden, as arc swift movements, laughing without 
holding the liand before the mouth, untruth, connexions with non-Aryans, and 
so forth. One of them plavs the part of sacrifieer: the others hold on to him 
when he does those acts wliich only one man can perform. The Adhvaiyu 
consecrates the sacrifieer, and so on until a student consecrates the bnnelr. 
The wives of the priests are also consecrated each with her husband. There 
are no fees : instead the priests go south saying as thej' shake black skins. 
^ \Miat here from my life dejMiTteth, that, O Agada, I bring to thee as a fee, 
evidently a device to secure long life. The aims of the Sattras are most 
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various : the obtaining of wealth, of cattle, of offspring, of prospetoiM 
marriage, and many other things. Mach as they arc, it is clear, elniwratcd by 
the priest, they refloet here and there primitive conceptions of sacrifice. 

The model of aii Sattras is the Dvada^ftiia, which is made up of a Priivn- 
riiya ancj an Udaj'anTya, which, as in all Sattras as opposed to Ahinas, must 
both he Atiratra days, as the beginning and concluding rites rcspectivclv 
of a Prsthya and of cither i Chandomas or 3 Chandomas and an 

Avivakya day as the tenth. The name Prsthya is based on the different 
treatment of (he Prstha Stotra of each day corresponding to the f astra of the 
Hotr: on the first it is in the Kathantara Uine, on the second the Brhat, the 
third the Vairfipa, the fourth the Vairilja, the fifth the ^fikvara, the sixth the 
Raivata, Of these days the first and fourth are AgnLstomas, the others 
Ukthyas. The Chandomas are tJkthyas, the tenth is an AtyagnLsfoma ; it U 
M»cd Avivilkya, because on that day no dispute about errors in the ceremony 
is allowed.! A further variation is possible: on the fourth and ninth days the 
Agrayana eup may be drawn first, on the six and seventh the ^iikra, in which 
ease the StotrtB and the Castras must also be transposed, or they may be t rans¬ 
posed without change in the order of the cups : this makes the period often 
days bear the term vifudhachandas. The Soma is daily watehed by ore 
priest, the rest may study the Veda, fetch wood, and eat, Tlie tenth day U 
marked by interesting ritc^ the singing of the Sfiman ealled the success of the 
Sattra, and the performance of a Brahmodya like that at the horse offering 
or regarding the unqualified Prajapati. 

Rules are pven for building up the Dvadacliha to longer Sattras; the 
simplest addition is that of a Mnhiivrata day after the period of ten da vs * 
other additions are insertwi before that period, the shorter before the lon^r! 
But these ndes are very miieh varied in practiee. Of the various forms by 
far the most interesting is tile Gavfim Aj^ana, * the way of the cows ^ which is 
a So-ttra of one year’s dumtion. 


The beginning of this Sattra * is variously prescriberh at the full moon of 
Pfutiguna or t:(utra. or four days before the fuU moon of these months or of 
.Miigha. The middle day, the Visuvant. divides it into two lialves, of which the 
latter Ls in many respects intended to be the reverse of the former The 
scheme of the offering Ls a t’rayapiya Atiratra, a Caturvinta day on which the 
twentj'-four-fold Stoma is used, the form being either an Agiiistoma or an 
UkUiya I five months each of four AbhipJava Sadahas and one Pfsth>-a: 
a sixth one of one Prsthya, three Abhiplavas, one Ahhijit, an Agnistoitia rite* 
and three Sviiraafiman days making up 2S. to wliieh the first two davs an 
added to complete the month. Then eomes the V'isuvant. The second isalf- 
yeor has as the seventh month three Svarasamans, one Vifvajit, one Prsthva, 
and three Abhiplavas; then months « to 11 have one Prsthya and four 
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Abhiptavas <iach, ami the last hiss three Abhiptavas^ erne Ay us day, one Go day, 
one Davaratrap and the AlahAvrala and Udayaniyadays. 

The Abhiplava ^daha, which is often used in Sattras of aLL kinds and also 
in Ahinas, differs in certain respects from the P^thya. In the first place 
in it the Prsthn Stotm Is alternatively Ratiiantara and Brhat only. In the 
second place the daj-s of the Abluplava are differentiated as Jyotis. Go. and 
Ay us according to the Stonias iiscd for the different Stotras. The Jyi>tis form, 
which is an Agnisfoma, having twelve Stotras only, employs for 1-6 the 
Faheada^ap for 7--11 the Saptada^ap and for 12 the Ekavio^a. Tlie other two 
arc L’kthyas and have fifteen Stotras x for 1 the Go uses the Pafieada^^p for 
^-5 the Trivrt, for the Saptadaga. for 11-15 the Ekavhif^ The Ayus 
lias for 1 Trivrt. for Pafleada^-ap for 0-16 Saptoda^ap and 11-13 Ekavift^a. 

At the VisuvanL the sun is honoured with otterings, but the MafirlvTata ^ 
is much more fully known to us. The rite h according to the ritual allowed to 
be performctl variously as a one-day rite, an Ahina, or in a Sattra^ and the 
latter is its natural place- It is dearly an old festival of the winter solstice, 
and not even originally, as Hillebrandt holdSp of the summer solstice, when 
the strengthening of the sun was an c^ential duty. There is Ixsaten an earth 
drum* doubtless to scare away the demons who might attempt to overlhroiv 
the povt'er of the sun j the Hotr sits on a swing and is swung to and fro, to 
represent the path of the sun in the sky, and strengthen its power to perform 
it I ritual abuse is exchanged for ferlllity purposcfi, between a student or, in a 
later usagep a Magadhap and a hetaira; there is actually carried out sexual 
intercourse ; the conseerated persons arc alternately praised and revile<i; 
there is a mimic fl^ht between an Aryan and a ^f^dra for the i»ssession of a 
wlutc round skin w liidi is declared to be a symbol of the sun t * the skin of an 
unfruitful cow is hung up or stretched out and warriors pierce through it with 
arrows, perliajjs as a rain spelL* Women celebrate to the sound of the lute 
in the south the patrons of the ceremony : maids dance round the fire with 
water pitchers, wluJe the Stotra is being perfonned : they |x>ur the water on 
tile firCp anil their song shows that they desire richness in milk w ith water for 
the cows. Tlie desire of heat and rain seems dearly united : tiic position of 
the sun nearest earth is indicated by the priest, w ho touches the iHiard of the 
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swing and the earth with one hand, and says, * The God hath united with the 
goddess 

From the point of view of the priest, most important elements of the 
MahaiTata are the Mahni'rata Stotra or the Pl^tha Stotra, corresponding to 
the ^laluiduktha of the Hotr: it is noteworthy for the fact that it is intended 
to reproduce the form of the fire, the five Samans, the Gfiyatra, Rathantara, 
Brhat, Bhadm, and Rijana, are equated to the head, right and left wing, tad 
and body, and aeeompanied by the Stomas from TrisTt to Paftcavipfa in 
order. The later ritual of the ^anhbayana ^rauta Shtra identifies the Stotra 
with the body of a man, showing the influence of the mystic speculations of the 
priests who performed the Agnicayana,' piling of the fire and who saw in this 
net the making up of the universal father, the creator god Frajapati, identified 
with the primeval giant who in the Puru^sukta is conceived as hAnng, when 
sacrificed, provided the material for the whole world.* 

Of other Sattras an interesting one is that performed on the Dr^vati * 
a specially sacred river, and still more tliat on the Sarasvatt, whicli is marked 
by many special rites. The sacrifice is perforated ns the sacrificcr moves 
along the bank from the place where the Sarasvati disappears in the desert, 
across the confluence with theDreadvatf, at the crossing of which an offering 
is made to ApAih Xaplit, to the place where the stream arises, the Flak.^ 
Prflsravapa/ where an offering is made to Agni as K^s, ‘ desire *, The 
sacrifice is accompanied by the driving of a hundred young calves along with 
a bull into the tvood, and is terminated when tliese have reached the number 
of a thousand, or the sacrificer dies, or the cows disappear. At the end of the 
whole sacrifice, a mare and a woman arc given as a present to the wurtliieat of 
those who have token part in the performance. The final bath b taken at 
Kfiravapocava on the Yamuna, Tliis and the Dr^vatT offering are 
important for the fact that the}’ mention several places of the Kuru land, 
such as FarToah,® and indicate the boundaries of that country, the chief 
home of Brahmanism. 

§ 10 . The Satitrdmaal 

The ^utramaol * is not n Soma sacrifice, but is classified by the SQtnis 
as a Ilaviryaj fla, though its chief characteristic in its form as rerorded is the 
offering of Surd. It has two distinct forms, the Kaukill. which is an inde¬ 
pendent offering, the other the Camkft, an offering which forms part of annther 
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offering:, as the RAjas^ya and the Agnii^yana. It is prescribed for various 
oceasion^p but the eharacteristic ones arc the rites for a man who is vomiting 
Soma^ or from whose nose, ears^ Soma flows as a result of over-indulgence 
in the drink. The Camk^i form seems clearly a reference to the school of the 
Black Yajurvcdft, w^hich is often so named : the view of Hillebrandt ^ that 
it alludes to the medical teacher Caraka* in whose school Surfi was used as 
medicine, is improbable and unsupported by any evidence^ The dilfcrcnces 
between the two forms are of detail: thus the Kaukil! is marked by the 
singing by the Brahman of certain Sfimans. The use of the Surjl is aeoom- 
panied by offerings of animalS;, to Indra a bulJ^ to Samsvatl a sheep, and to the 
Alvins a goat. These ate offered on the fourth day of the rlte^ which is 
modelled on the fourth-day Soma sacrifice* along with oblations of milk, of 
bura« and of animal fat. The goat for Agni and Soma, which In the Soma 
sacrifice precedes the pressing day^ Is replaced by a bull for x4gni, and the 
barren cow at the end of the Soma rite is replaced by a buLlfor Indra Vayodhas^ 
Id the Sunt, which is prepared from various kinds of herbs in a wonderful 
way, are mbced hairs “ of a lion, a tiger,^ and a wolf, to confer corresponding 
characteristics on the partakers of the cups of Suni. The Fathers also receive 
an offering of the Sura. After the libation to Vanaspati in the animal offering, 
a throne of Mufija grass is set down between the two Vcdla> w hich, as at tlie 
Varunnpraghasas, are used In this rite^ and on this the saertficer sits down 
with silver under his left and gold under his right foot ; the offerings, thirty- 
two in number, of fat are then made, wliile the remainder is used to sprinkle 
the sacrificer^ so that it flows from his mouths The AdhvaTyu then touches the 
saerificer, who calb on his servants with their ritual names, and they lift turn 
up first knee high, then navel lugh, and then as high as the mouths He then 
steps on to a tiger-skin as establishing himself in the lordship; the thirty- 
third cup of fat b off^ered, a Siiman is sung, and all join in the tmale. A milk 
offering to.Mitra and Varupa* and a buUfor Indra Vayod has conclude the rite. 

It is conjectured by Hillebrandt® that the rite was taken over by the Indiana 
from a ntm-Brahnianical tribe, and then remodelled on the basis of the Soma 
ritual: he thinks that the Suru was once a drink akin to the Madhui and 
offered to the Alvins. The Alvins are not prominent as Soma-drinkers, but 
they cerlatniy are connected with the iMadhu, and the Sura seems from the 
evidence of the Avesta to have been once a sacred and honoured drink. The 
Madhuor Sura cult, he tliiiiks, may have flourished on the banks of the Sams* 
vati, where the Vasbfhas sivow little anxiety about the Soma cult, and may 
not originally have practised it, but have learned it from later intruders^ The 
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hypothesisp however^ is not supported by ^ny evidence of viilutpi find there 
nre clefiT traces thfit the rite was baaed on myth^ that of the ejects on tndra 
of over-indulgence in Sorna and the resulting illness which was cured by the 
efforts of the A^Wns and Sarasvatt a fact alluded to in the Rig\'cdfi. 


§ 20 . The Fi7f of the Fire 

The piling of the fire altar * is a rite which is regarded fis being always 
available for performance along with the Soma samficep but w'hich is declared 
to be obligatory only in certftin cascs^ including the ^Mahavrata^ and even that 
view' is far from being universally prescribed. There can be no doubt tliat it 
w'as by no means a normai or frequent rite s its elaboration U such that no 
ordinary^ sacrificer would trouble himself with it^ and it must have been only 
occasionally used. The main authority for it in the ^atapatlm Hrflhmapa 
is a different authority from the chief source of ndes on the rest of the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual including the Soma aacrihcCp Yfij ilavalkya : it is attributed 
to fliid others mentioned in connexion with it are Tura Ka^T^scyiit* 

w'ho performed it on the KitrotL and Xagnajit Gludhara^ names which have 
been held w'ith some force to point to the North-West, where in conjunction 
w'ith the fire cult there may have been special activity^ perhaps in consequence 
of contact with Iran. 

The beginning of the sacrifice is the offering of victims, including a man ! 
the heads arc to be built into the alt-ar and the bodies are placed in the water 
whence the clay for the Jire-^pan and the bricks of the altar are derived- 
The clay is solemnly collected with the aid of a horse^ an ass, and a goat» 
s procession being formed to the place which the Iiorse is supposed to deter¬ 
mine,, and the clay being brought formally hack. Then the wife of the sacri- 
fleer makes the A^dha bricky and the sficrificcr makes the fire-pan and the 
three Vi^vajyotis bricks. The ffre-pan is kept filled with fire, from the time of 
the consecration^ which takes place fourteen days after the animal offerings 
and for a year the sacrificer carries it about, and performs I'arious riteSi 
striding the Vi^pu steps and adoring the lire in the ]>an. Then comes the 
actual ceremony of the building of the altarp which is made in five layers, of 
which the first * hiis 1^950 and the w hole together lOpSOO bricks, w^hicii are 
given diverse names ; the length of time used in. the rite differs greatly : 
the first four layers may occupy eight months and the last four, or a few- days 
may suffice. Xotewortby features of the building are the placing in the 
low^est layer of a golden figure of a manp which seems to be meant as symbolic 
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of Agni^ wbo thus ^ it were put bodily in the aLtar^ wtiUe a tortoise l& al^ 
immuncd alive,^ and addresscfl m a mystic being. After the altar has been 
erected, there are 4^5 libations far the Rudras^ made of all sorts of wild 
plants. The mode of cooling the altar Ls also noteworthy: the Adhvaryu 
draws lines on the altar w'ith a reed to which a fla^^ a twig of Veta^, and an 
AvakK plant, all things dosely connected with the waters^ are tied. The 
formal placing of fire on the altar is carried out with much ceretuoay t the 
priest and the sacrifieer step upon the altar: milk of a black cow uith a white 
calf U offered on the last-deposited naturally perforated bricky the ftre-^braud 
is deposited on it, and special wood b used to kindle it* Then come a number 
of lit^tions,! for Vai^^vmiara, for the forty-riLuc wtnds^ which are to be as helpful 
to the sacrificcr as they were foTmerty for Indian the shower of w^calth libations, 
372 libations for Agni, thirteen for the names of the months, sijEtecii again for 
Agai, the F^rthfl offerings one introdueed by the mythical king Prt!d Vainya * 
at his royal consecration^ and fourteen Vlijaprasavlyas^ whose remnants mixed 
with milk and water serve to anoint the sacrificer^ who, according os he touches 
the altar or stands or sits, uses a black antclopc-shinas a carpet^ or a goat-skin^ 
has certain wishes fulfilled. After the anointing, follow six further Pilrtha 
oblations, twelve Kistrabhrts, and three oblations to the vdnds, which are 
ofiered in the place of the horses of the chariot, and treated as if they were 
horses. The first pressing day of the rite is uiarked by the yoking of the fire 
before the Prataranuvaka, and by its releasing with appropriate formulae at 
night. To t he ordinary rites of the Soma sacrifice are added offerings to the 
minor deities, Anumati, Kuhn, Riik^, SinlvAlI, and for Dtiatr at the LIdaya- 
niyii I?ti,^ and at the very end of the final libatioius an offering of milk for 
Mitra and Vanmu. The performer of the piling Is subjected to certain taboos : 
he may not go out in the rain, nor cat the fiesh of a bird, the altar bdng deemed 
to be of bird or human form, nor have relations with any save a wife of the 
same caste : after a second offering of the Agnicayana^ widch is permissible 
if the first lias not good results* he may only liave relations with his own wife* 
and after a third not even with her* In these eases the obvious meaning is 
that the sacrificer is to avoid wasting in any way the sacred power of the fire, 
wliieh is within hini» and which might be dispersed uscle^ly* while he must 
not eat the bird which is the symbol of the fire. 

There can be little doubt that this vast ceremonial is not a simple or 
primitive rite : it Is a definite attempt of the priest to embody in the ritual 
the conception already found in the Rigi eda ^ of the creation of the universe 
from the dismemberment of the primeval giant, wliich requires as it^ comple¬ 
ment the process of building up the fire altar^ which is a sjTnhol of the universei. 
and of the cosmic saeriliee which is eternally rejicated. It falls* therefore* 
to be considered below as an important expression of the theory of sacrifice of 

Thin pmeiioe may ekarly be eoaoeelrd " ^tjiedonell tusd Kcttb, IL 10. 
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the Braimians : much as there is of nm^^c and many offerings as there are in 
the rituah it is essentially in conception: the embodiment of philosophic 
theory, a fact which explains its loose connexion with any real sacrifices*^ 


§ 2L The Hotr Formvl/ie 

Tlic ritual requires m many place:s the use of the Hot? formulae^ which are 
formulae in which the priests are mentioned as being identical with deities 
and other objects, the formulae being distinguished according to the number 
of priests so mentioned as Caturhotr^ Faheahoir, and so on. They are termed 
ofTerings^ because they represent various sacrifices from the Agnihotra to the 
Soma offering inclusive. They are often used in the course of important rites, 
in which ease they are normally assigned to the sacrifieerp but also they can 
be employed independently, either hy themselves or with the aceompaniment 
qf cups of some offering and the crj' SvAhS. Thus a man, who wishes cattle, 
must for twelve nights drink hot w'ater, put on a fresh garment and sleep on 
the ground. Early next morning he goes east, says the Dagahotr, and offers 
the Caturhotr with butter. They can even be used as spells, in which ease an 
offering is made on salt ground, or a break in the earth, and in place of the 
ordinary Vasat-eall harsh words like khitf or ph^f are used. This use is clearly 
an abuse : the formulae are of the nature of Upanisads. and must be treated 
as representing the desire to substitute menial processes for the tcdioiis- 
ness of the sacrifice. But it w^as inevitable that even they should sink to 
magic uses.^ 

§ 22. The Ei^pkttion’i! 

In the intolcrahle eomplirations of the Vedie i^ridee. coupled with the 
tendency to inaccuracy of the Indian mind of the Vedie period, may be found 
ample excuse for the number of prescriptions which are laid down for the 
purpose of expiating errors in the sacrifice,® In some cases the expiatJons are 
elaborate in the extreme : in most they are fairly simple. Of the former the 
most notorious ease is that of the Ku^mApd^/ which serves os a means of 
purification from grave sinsp and which is ilealt with in detail in the Taittirfya 
Aranyaka, whereas most of the other expiations art confined to the SfUras 
or to the later portions of the Br^Kmairias* 

Of these expiations the most interesting are given in the Kau^ika Sutra,^ 
which details magic ceremonies intended to rtmore the evil results of the 
violation of certain taboos. One of these is tlie primitive dread of disturbing 
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the eftittii for which a natural explanation can be found in t he deadly character 
of the work of commencing agncultura] operattojis in a tropical cHmate: the 
earth must be consoled for the wound on her by the operation of opening her 
bcMiy.^ An expiation is equally required for the eating of food whieh has beeu 
buried in the ground : it takes the homoeopathic form of offering in the fire 
grains which liavc been so buried-* In domestic life the sin of marrying before 
an elder brother must be expiated and two hymns are provided for this 
express purpose.* Expiations are also provided against Agni as Kravy^d^ the 
term which applies to the fire by which the body of the dead is buruedp but 
which denotes also a deflnite aspeet of Agnl wliich he nuiy assume without the 
actual contact with the dead.* But the list of expiations i$ endli^; there is 
hardly any sphere in which errors cannot be committed and expiations 
required^ and the Brahman ia the author parrj^Urnce of these rites, 

^ Kawr* 3 dvi, SI, iiS ? AV. xSi. 1. 35, 01. * xlvl, 2® i A\\ vip US. 

* Knur+ ilvl* 33-B- * Kaufi %\\\L 10-21 v AV, 


CHAPTER 21 

THE DOMESTIC RITUAL 


f 1. The General Character of the DoTnestic Sacrijicee 

The hdUfieholder of tbe VedJc pmod was ejEpected to maintain a flra 
tiDtniaJly in his dwc-IMng, sometimes, however^ in a spedal place outside the 
actual house. The establishment of such a ftre was normal on manmget on 
the division of the property of a famiLy, the return of a student from his 
studentship, or the death of the head of the family^ when hb eldest son was 
expected to kindle a new fire. The fire might be produced by fHetioa^ but 
normally it was obtained from the house of a wealthy man^ or from one who 
made many sacrifices. It was the duty of the householder^ his son^ wift^ 
daughter^ or pupil to keep it alive: if it was allowed to go out, it had to 
be rekindled by friction or reborrowed. If its existence had been interrupted 
for twelve day a, a completely new establishment was prescribed. From it on 
going a journey the householder took leave and greeted it on his return, 
kissing bis eld^ sou thereafter to the accompaniment of formulae, while 
daughters were kissed on the head^ not the lips^ in silence* 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual were expected to be performed 
normally by the householder i his wife, however^ might act for him as at the 
morning and evening libationSi, and at the evening BaU ; ^ a Brahman might 
be used in nearly every case, though at the FAka offerings and one or t\ro 
others the householder was required to act himselL according to some 
authorities at least; a Brahman w as required for the offerings to Dhanvan- 
tari and the spit-ox offering.* If the householder wished to perform the 
function of the Brahman, he placed a sunshade and a garment, or straw 
puppet, on the seat in the south which a Brahman would occupy,, if employed. 
The Brahmans claimed that at a marriage the formuiae for the bridegroom 
must be said by them unless he were a Brahman lumsdf^ evidently an effort to 
extend their field of employment.* The sacrifleer wore a thread under the left 
armpit and over the right shoulder at offerings to the Fathers, but in the 
reverse way for offerings to the gods.* 

The divisions of the domestic offerings are very differently and confuslngiy 
given by the different authorities i ® dearly the matter was not one of 

’ GGS. i. a. ; 4. ^ A, ^ ; cultumi dtes, PC8. U. IT, 19, The idua 
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agreement; one dhi^ioii ^ dLstingtiishea seven species of Faka offerings, 
where PAJsa probably denotes cooked food, another * distinguishes what is 
offered in lire, what is exposed merely, offerings to the Manes, and offerings 
which are given to a Bralinmii to eat. The material induded milk, barley 
gruel, porridge, curds, melted butter, rice, barley, ses^e* and, but very 
rarely, animal victims. The butter offering—various kinds of butter * are 
distinguished—is of a fairly simple character: a ladle called Darvip or a Sruva, 
b usfi j also blades of grass for purifying ptirposes, water to dcanse the 
grass blades* and kindling sticks, while enclosing sticks are laid around the 
fire. The Pika offerings * differ from the ^rauta in having no fore- or after- 
offerings, no inx^ocation of the IdS, and no kindling verses or instruction 
fomiui^, known aa Nigadas. At the end of some at least of the rites, a cere¬ 
mony called the Yajiiavfistu is performed : of the grass of the sacrifice 
a handful is taken, dipped in the butter, with a request to the birds to lick 
it, sprinkled in water* and offered to Rudra as lord of the beasts.* 

The animal victim is prescribed for a guest reception, for offerings to the 
Fathersp and at marriage: there Ls also a special spit-ox offering. The cow is 
the normal victim, but a goat is allnw^ed to take its place. The ceremony of 
the offering was dearly akin to that of the f muta ritual; there is the same 
touching of the victim, the setting up of a ^Amitra fire, which is derived from 
the fire-brand thrice carried round it, the taking out first of the omentum and 
its separate offering* and the cutting of pieces of flesh. The feast was in 
effect an opportunity^ doubtless readily appreciated, for a meal of flesh 


§ 2. The Various OJfmnps 

The daily offerings of the householder include offerings at night and 
morning to Agni and Prajapati, and Surj a and Prajipati respectively : ^ there 
is, however, great divergence as to the nature of the offerings, usually rice or 
b&rlev, and the exact deities and times of offering. Further, there are five great 
offerings to be perfoniied :" the first is the Devayajha, that for the gods nmdc 
in the fire morning and evening, when the meal is ready. The second, that 
called BhQtayaiha or Bali," is offered on the ground for ^ matmer of beings; 
in the version of Gobhila, the first is for earth, the second for Vfiyu, the third 
for the All-gods, the fourth for Praiapati^ then the fifth is offered in the water- 
bolder for the god of the waters^ the sixth at the middle posts for plants and 
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trecsj and the se^'enth at the house-door for tlic ether i an eighth in the beci 
for Kitma, and filially one in the dustbin for the Rak.^ases. But many other 
name^ are also given, including oflerings to hosts of serpents* The third 
great offering* the Pitrv'ajfla, is the throwing of the rest of the Bali sprinkled 
with w ater to the Fathers. The fourth, the Brahmayaj fta, is the repetition 
of some part of the Veda, usiiALLy reduced within niUTOw limits, and the 
fifth, the -VlaniLByayBj fla, h the feeding of Brahmans* gucsta, and beggars. 

In the version of ^^hkiil^-ana,^ Vai^vadeva offering^^ are made in the fire 
ev^ening and morning to Agni, Somap Indra and Agni* Visnii. Bharadvaja 
Dhan%'antaTip Vi^ve DevSsp Pmjapati, Aditi, Anumati, and Agni SvLstakrt. 
Then come the actual Balis offered in the centre of the floor for the same 
deities, foDowed by Ealis for Brahman and the Brahmans and Vastospati* 
Balb are then distributed through the different quarters of the horizon in due 
order to the presiding deities^ Indra, Yama, Vam^m* Soma^ and Brhaspati* 
each with those connected with him. Then turning towards the disk of the sun 
offerings are made to Aditi and the Adi^^as, tlic Nak^tros, seasons, months, 
liolf-months, d^ys and nights, and yeans. On the thresholds offerings are made 
to Pusan as maker of ways, Bhatf, Vidliiitrp and the Mariits * on the grind¬ 
stone to on the mortar to the tree ; in the place where the her^ ate 

kept to the herbs ; near the water-pot to Parjanya and the waters ; at the 
head and the foot of the bed respectively to ^rl and Bhadrak^li; in the 
privy to San ^nnabhuti \ in the air in the evening to the night-walkers, in 
the morning to the day^walkers i in the north to the unknown gods and 
Dhanapati, the lord of weal tin Finally the remnants arc poured out in the 
south for the FalherSp and then a Brahman or student and w omen are formaQy 
fed* as weU as boys and the old- In this version we have a duplication which 
shows the fire ritual encroaching on the ordinary' Bali ritua!, which involves 
merely the placing on the ground of the offering for the use of the diviniti^. 
There b no doubt of the substantial antiquity of the latter rite, which is 
attested for Iran by the e:s£pre5S and clear assertions of Herodotos," and lias 
also parallels in the usage of the Slav's, Lithuanians, and Germans.* It is 
further dear from ^aukhilyana tlmt we have in this elaborate rite the devdop- 
ment of something far more simple and primitive^ the purpose of which is 
hinted at in the further directions which arc given tliat one should eat nothing 
w ithout having cut off and offered a portion thereof os a Bali, nor should one 
eat alone or before others. Not merely the eating of hrstfruits is a dangerous 
thing, rendering a preliminary offering to the gods and the Fathers desirable 
to hjcak any taboo, but in ever>' case of a meal it is well to propitiate by 
sharing the food which is enjoyed J Hence (lilrikM^^na reconiraends, though 
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not IIS part of the fonraal rite, the giring of food to tlie dogs, the dog-butchers, 
and the birds, and Manu * fornialiy iticLtides in the Bhutayaj fia dogs, outcastes, 
diseased persons, birds, and insects. In the Kau^^ika Sfitra ■ we find abstract 
deities, Dharnm, Adliatina, bope» faith, nisdom, prosperity, modesty* and 
knowledge, along with the Vedie gotis and snake deities such as Vfisuki, 
CitrascnUp CitnLmtliap Taksa, and Upntak.^, 

In this generosity wc may take it gods. Fathers, and men shared with 
all manner of bei tigs, and t lie term Bab a])pllcd to ail the offerings^ Bh^taya^ fUi 
may well have been a s>Tionymt wiiencc first were diffCTentiated by regard to 
the recipients of the offerings the Fathers and men, PltiyTijna and Claims- 
yayajfka. All these oETerings were precisely of the same kind, made in the 
same way, without the use of fire, but the domestic ritual suffered expansion 
by the priests * through the introduction of the fire ritual, and we tLa\'e the 
spectacle of the Dev'ayajfifl introduced making up with the Brahmayajfiar 
Vedie study,^ a set of five sacrifices. The Devayaiila, it Is plain, is later than 
the Bhntayajila in tliLs cotmexloii, and this renders the effort * to mteqjret 
Bhuta in the light of the existence of the Devayajfia out of the question. It 
is significant of its later character that the deities of the Devayajlia differ 
greatly and are largely priestl}' i thus Gobhila^ make them to be the late 
figure of Prajapatl and the technical one of Agni S^istakrt* who is far removed 
from popular rites* The absence of fire is found also, as we have seen, in 
parts of the ^rauta ritual, os in the hanging of offerings for Rudra on trees, 
a usage famiiiar from Genuanlc ritual, and it Is common in the ritual of oEfer- 
ings to the dead which are frequently placed in pits. 

The new and full luoou offerings " of the domestic ritual agree eloseh' in the 
deity flud other details with those of the 5'rauta. but for cakes are substituted 
paps as offerings, and the ofierliigs to liidra or Mahcndra entirely disappear* 
Other deities are, however, sometimes substituted* At the end the wife of the 
sacrificcr makes an offering to the man, the woman, tfie age—or the bird, the 
white, the black toothed, the lord of l>ad women and Dthers, w’ho are difficult 
fuUy ta explain. The sacrificer and his wife should spend the night before the 
oSering in teihng each other stories, and the sa^rifieer should follow some 
at least of the other rules applicable to the sacrificcr with the ^mula ritual* 
A spring festival in the month Caitra ® is recorded by one Stltra onlv% figures of 
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pairs of bTO>t& art? made from mcial* which sugges-t a v cgctatioii magic as at the 
VariMiapraghasas of the 9^uta ritimL 

At the month fpfiva^^a;,^ w hen the rains begin and snakes become very 
dangerous, an ofieiing is made to appease them m the southern fire by the 
keeper of the fires* in the house fire by the ordinary honseholdeTp or a fresh fire 
may be lighted. In that offerings are made to many deities, including the eaiiJi 
spirit, Bhauma* the rains, ^ravaoa, as well as Agni* Sirya* Vfiyu and j 

^veta, a genius which is with its foot to drive away the snakes is also invoked. 
Tlie second part of the sacrifice is one addressed directly to the snakes^ w ho arc 
given water to wash themselves in, a comb to comb themselves with, m^guents^ 
and so forth. Finally a Bali is oflered to the snakes of the three regions : 
it is made of groats or roasted barley. This performance goes on dnilj% until 
the time when the beds of the sacriiicer and his wife, w hich have been raised up 
since the beginning of the rains, arc replaced on the ground with the advent of 
drier weather. A stream of water is poured round the house to keep the 
snakes at the desired distance from it. 

On the full moou of Prau^^hapada ^ an offering is prescribed by one Sutra 
for Indra, Indi^oir the one-footed goat, the serpent of the deep, and the 
Prausthapadas^ and a Bali at the end to the Mamts, the other receiving butter 
libations. The meutioD of the two rare deities is clearly due to the presence of 
the twin Naksatra^ Prausthapadas. 

On the full moon of A^viid^ is prescribed an oficring to Pa^upati, 
^iva, Ankara, and Pr^taka ; it consists of the sacrifice of a mixture of milk 
with butter. The deities, however, differ greatly, and It is not clear that the 
ceremony is intended for the welfare of the herds. The priest and thcsacrificer 
partake of the Pr^taka, and put on amulets* and later the cows are allowed to 
have a sliare of it, and eventually the calves and the cow's are shut in together ^ 

The Agralifiya^t festival ^ is celebrated at the full-moon day of the month 
hl^ga^ir^ ; it b* as the name denotes* the festi val of the beginning of a new 
year, and is characterized by a thorough cleaning of the house, followed by 
a smoking of it parallel to German rites observ ed at the new year, in which 
the bouse is smoked- The offerer also pours water into a water-jug set on a 
firm stone, w^hich constitutes the conseemtion of the water-holder, in which 
daily Balls arc offered. The use of six or nine kinds of plants in this ceremony 
is paralleled by the use of iiine in Germany. At this timci the danger from 
snakes being over, the beds come back to the ground : the ceremony is 
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carried out in due fomi, the householder sitting on a strew west of the fire 
with the rest of the family beside him in order of agCj and then his ¥fifc and 
children, and those of tlie other members of the family: the earth is entreated 
to be friendly to them alL The snakes also receive offerings. A special fonn 
of snake offering ^ is qommeneed in Bhidrapada for one injured by a snake: 
a fivc^headed snake of wood or clay is made and revered for a whole year. 

Of the occasional offerings tlie moist interesting is the Arghya," the paying 
of honour to speeial guests^, namely the teacher, the priest^ a Snitaka, if he 
come as a wooer or on the day when he completes hb studies by the bath, 
whence his name is derived^ a connexion by marriage, or a friend. Only once 
s year apparently shoidd the full ceremony be paid, but constantly to a priest 
invited to sacrifice. The gifts arc six, one or two stools to sit on, water to 
wash the feet^ Argha water, a portion of which is poured over the guest's 
hands, water to cleanse the mouth, the ^ladhuparka, a mixture of curdsj 
honey and ghee^ with or without water and barley groats- The guest may 
eat aJlp or gi ve a portion to a son or pupil or other person : the king merely 
accepts proforma and gives them to his Purohita, Finally the cow is offered 
and slain, unless the guest politely declines the offer, when other flesh may be 
used in its place. The deity varies in the cases of the different guests, Agni, 
Brhaspati, Indra and Agni, Prajdpati, ludra and Miti^ being given as the 
appropriate gcalSt for obvious reasons in most cases^ 

The directions as to the building of the house ^ are numerous and com¬ 
plicated. Of interest is the fact that the presence of certain plants and certain 
trees on the chosen place, or in its ricinityp ia forbidden : tbe A^vattha is 
connected with the Alvina and causes the danger from fire, Yama^s PalA^a 
danger of death, %''aruna’s Nyagrodha danger of fighting, and Prailpati's 
Udumbara bad eyes. The chosen place is thrice surrounded by a thin stream 
of water. The food chamber should be where w ater runs away, the parlour 
looking north, but opinions vary : the door should be in the west: it is 
also desirable that the householder should be ensured privacy at his meal and 
ritual. When the posta are driven into the earth, an Avakfi plant is put in the 
hole to prevent fire. When the middle post is put in. Ku^a grass is strewn, 
water, rice, and barley are poured on it, and homage paid to the earth spirit. 
An anointed stone is also buried^ to which a parallel exists in the burying of 
stones In Buddhist temples in Siam. When the house is complete, an offering 
is made to Visto^patit which is repeated yearly according to some authorities. 
Brahmans are fed, and expected to wish good luck for the place. Even a 
black cow or a white goat may be offered : the former in its colour is similar to 
the black cock killed at the foundatiqu of a new house in Greece.^ Ten Balls 

* AGPai. ill. le. For Tnagic rit« ugwnct BCS- i. 
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ai« also offered to the quarters. Of human sacrifiee there is no trace in the 
ritual, which U meaut in special of ordinaiy houses : such a practice i$ only 
recorded of the muck more important Agnicayana. But there are traces of 
such a practice later ^ in legends and in historj% perhaps coming from a 
period when the simple buildings of Vedic India had Ixen. superseded by Large 
buildings of stone, whieh^ like the brick altars^ were supix>scd to need special 
measures to make them secure. 

The new house is entered when complete formally by the householder with 
his eldest son and his wife : they carry with them food, and partake of honey 
and butter to secure prosperity in It. On leaviug and reluming to it formulae 
of good luck are said.^ 

Other acts of con$eeratioii are those of a grove or a tank of water; the 
offerings in the latter case include one to Varupa, as god of the waters.® 

The agrieultural festivals are not unimportant, and are numerous. 
Formulae are regularly used for the driving out and the return to their stalls 
of the cftttlCi* Many curiousperformanees * are recorded as dev ices to secure 
the multiplying of the herds : the marking of a pair of calves male and female 
is one i in another a pap is offered to Agni, Ptisan, India and t 9 vara, and 
honour is paid to the buU^ whose neck and horns are ornamented and who 
is fed* In the case of a horse, Yama and Yamna are included in the offering, 
and the same respect is paid to the horse. A cow which Ims two calves should 
be given away. The spit-ox * sacrifice brin^ wealth and is of a special 
character : an ox is offered in spring or autumn to Rudrup The offering is 
made away from the village after midnight, or at least after sunset ; Rudra^s 
twelve names arc invoked. The omentum is offered with a leaf or a wooden 
instrument, not with the Juhu ladicp BaJis are offered also in all four quarters 
to appease the trod{>s of Rudra.^ The tail, skin, &Cp, are thrown into the ftre, 
the blood is poured out on Ku^a or Darbha gross for the snakes, to whom 
formulae are addressed. None of the ^nctims may be broi^ht into the village, 
since the god is fain to hurt men, no connexion of the sacrifiecr may be near 
the place of sacrihee, and he himself sliall not eat the flesh save for a very 
special instruction, in which cose, however, he will prosper greatly. In 
another version of the offering, place is found for the wives uf Rudra, Riidrili:iT, 
Bhavftm, and for Indrapi! the blood-covered entrails are burned or 
cast into the fire. In another quite different form “the offerings take the 
place of three messes of rice, which are offered to three animals, a bull, a cow, 
and a calf, which are styled the ^filagava or I^iLna, the bountiful one, and the 
\ictor respectively : when the offerinp are given, Rudra is liailed by all his 

^ Kaberiandt, tbid. 4^ ff. • CCS- iiL a ; KhQS.iii. l ; HGS^, L IS. 
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names, the second offering is made to the wife of Riidra, the third to Jayanta. 
The cows arc placed round the Are so as to smei! the burnt offering, and all 
go round it from left to right, while verses are addressed to the ^alagava. It 
is perfectly clear * that here the bull and the cow are fetishes for the god and his 
wife, but the position of Jayanta is less obvious : possibly a ehild of the two is 
deemed to be represented by him. At the same time it must be reiUzed that 
the beasts are so treated merely as a substitute for the other rite of slaughter ; 
the rite has every appearance of being a later elaboration. 

Another rite,* the Baudhyavihlira. a curious name of dubious origin, for 
tile propitiation of Rudra and his hordes, is the making of a basket of Pa%a 
leaves, the placing in it of rice and butter, and hanging it on a tree as an 
offering to the god as wearer of the quiver s the offerer also spreads leaves 
about and touches the cattle with a number of things, with ^ndal, salve, 
Suril, water, cow-dung, and a cow's tail to secure luck. Further, an oDering is 
Tnade to Ksetrapati,* who is represented by a bull as at the ^Alagava rite. 

Mention is also made, as appropriate to be performed on the new' mwn 
after full moon in Phiilguna, of the marking of the cattle, which is accompanied 
by the expression of the hope that the work will be more in the following y(ar.‘ 
The ceremony of letting loose a bull® is performed at the full moon of Kilrttika: 
it is ptrfortned by lighting a Ore among the cows, offering six libations of 
butter and a pap for Pttsan, and writh a verse addressed to Rudra the bull is 
set free, after being ornamented. The Brahmans receive a meal for the pre¬ 
paration of which milk from all the cows has been used. 

Of agricultural ritesproperthcrc ore several of i mportance. The ceremony 
of ploughing is formally aecomplished after the plough has been yoked.* 
On the cast side of the fleld an offering is made before the plough to sky and 
earth. Among the deities to whom offerings are also made are Iiidra, Par- 
janya, the Alvins, the Maruts, Udalaka^yspa, SvfitlkaTl, Sits and Anumatl, 
and others : the bulls receive honey and butter. Other rites of the same kind 
arc those to tiie furrow, the offering on the threshing-noor. at sovring, at 
harvest and at threshing, and here may be mentioned the offering made to 
avert danger from tlie moles or mice to the king of the moles or miec s a 
similar practice may be the explanation of tlie connexion of the mouse with 
Apolto in which totemism has been so often seen.^ 

The offering to the furrow is described at some length in one Sutra.* 
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East or notth of the fidd on a place which is pure, and has been ploughed 
without injury to fruits, or in the village, a dre is kindled, and Oarfaha grass 
mixed with rice or barley, according to the season, is strewed round it; tlien 
offerings of butter are made to IncJra, Stta, the furrow, and tTrvara, the 
ploughfield, and from the food cooked in a pot to SiU, Yajfl, the personified 
sacrifice, *energj'*, and Bhflti, ‘prosperity’. On the Ku^a grass 

remaining from the strewing an offering is made to the guardians of the furrow, 
who sit ID the east with bows and quivers, in the south to those with mail, 
in the west to the mighty Bhuti, BhQmi, Pirsini, and gunamkuri, and in the 
north to the terrible ones. The women should also make offerings. 

In a period lying outside the Vedic period proper we are carried by the 
Caitya offering which is recorded in one Sfitra : > it is interesting, as it seems 
clearly to refer to the offering of homage to the memorials erected to the 
memoij' of some teacher or other distinguished personage. Theprocedurecon* 
templates that the Caitya cannot be visited in person ; therefore tiie saerificer 
prepares two bales of food, and gives them to a messenger real or symbolical, 
to take to the destination, providing the messenger with a weapon and boat, 
if the journey is a long one. The offering to Dhanvantari, which is mentioned 
with emphasis as needing the co-operation of priests, is not explained in the 
texts. 

The offerings of firstfruits belong'to the domestic as W'ell as to the ^rauta 
ritual ? as in it there arc offerings of rice, barley, and millet at different 
jieriods, and at these offerings Indra, Brahman, and Vftsuki are to receive 
libations. Another similar offering is the .isasyabali, to be performed by the 
householder alone, of barley up to the rice harvest, and of rice up to the barley 
harvest,* 

§ 3. Birth Ceremonies and others 

As is natural the domestic ritual devotes much space to the minute descrip¬ 
tion of large number of rites, mainly magical in essence, which accompany 
the child from even before birth to its death. In the third or fourth month 
or even later after pregnancy takes place the rite for quickening a male child, 
Pumsavana,* the essence of which consists in the placing in the nostril of the 
wife by her husband of a Nyagrodlia shoot, which he purchases in due form and 
which b pounded, either by a young girl, or nstudent or a wife who is keeping 
a vow, or a Brahmabandhu, a term which is iierhaps best taken as a Brahman 
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by birth only, not by learning. A further ri te is that to prevent an abortion, 
or more generally to secure the safety of the embryo, which is accomplished by 
offering a cooked mess, and rubbing butter on the li mbs of the wLfe,i The cere¬ 
mony of the parting of the hair * Ls performed onte only for the first pregnancy, 
and is not repeated : it is celebrated in the fourth month or later. The wife 
sits west of the fire, her husband puts round her neck an Udumbara branch 
with an even number of unripe fruits, he parts her hair from the front back¬ 
wards with Darbha grass.® Hrataro {' very male ’) wood, a full spindle, and a 
porcupine's quill i be also makes her look at the mess of rice, sesame, and ghee, 
and asks her to see in it offspring. Some autiiorilies allow two lute players to 
sing the king, or him that is higher tluin the king, that b Soma. One special 
G&tha is prescribed which should end with the name of the stream on which 
the people dwell, and one or two sueh verses have been presers’ed to us. Other 
authorities provide for Brahman women sitting beside her, and ottering 
phrases indicating that she is to be the mother of living children. Old Brah¬ 
man women are said abo to be the authorities for the acts to be done in these 
cases. The wife should keep silence after the rite until the stars appear, when 
she should touch a calf, say the Vyahrth, Bhah, Bliuvah, Svar, and then 
speak. There are also ceremonies for the actual birth ; the place is anointed 
against the Raksascs J a Brahman loosens all the knots in the house, as in 
Germany all doors and locks are opened; water and the Turyanti plant are 
placed before the mother.* If the child dies in birth, special rites are ordered. 
When the child is horn alive, a fire * is lit in the house to warm ntensib; and 
be used for the smoking of the child,' which is performed by throwing into 
tlie fire grains of corn and hemp, with formulae to drive away demons of 
various kinds. For ten days the offering of sesame and rice grains is prescribed. 
On the twelfth day the special fire disappears, the old household fire comes out 
into use, the purification of the wife and child having been performed. 

Immediately on birth are performed the ceremonies for securing long life, 
the Aj-usya, and the production of intellect, Sledhajanana; in the case of 
girls these ceremonies may be performed, but then without the accompan>'ing 
formulae. The father breathes thrice ufjon the new-lwm child, and gives it to 
eat a mixture of butter, honey, and sour milk, to which othens add rice and 
barley, and even whitish black and red hairs of a black bull. The child is fed 
with a golden instrument. In some authorities five Brahmans are expected 
to invoke its possession of the breaths of life, or the father makes up for this 
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by going al»ut the child in the ^veral quarters. The child is asked to 
become a stone and an axe. and in some eases these instruments arc actually 
present at the rite. At this ]joiut the sniofcing of the child may take place. 
Intellect is given by repeating a prayer in the car of the babe, asking Savitr or 
Mitra and Vanina to give it intelligence : with the fourth gold-covered finger 
butter and honey lire given to the infant to eat. Thereafter the navel string 
is cut, and the child is washed and given the breast. After that a water jug 
is placed on the head of the mother, and she is commended to the ]>nitcctton 
of the water,' 

The child has two names,* one secret for the knowledge of father and 
mother alone, and apparently given immediately on birth at the life-giving 
ceremony. This name from its close connexion wnth the life of the child is not 
allowed to be known in order to prevent injuiy through the use of the name 
by enemies. The seeond normal name is given on the tenth day in agreement 
with the Brahmans, or on the twelfth or even a year later, it should be of 
an even number of syllables, different merits being connected with the divetse 
numbers, be^n with a soft letter, contain a semi-vowel, and end in sor a long 
vowelfor a Brahman it should be a compound * in furitnafi, * protection', 
for a K^triya in carman^ ' armour and for a Vai^ya ingupf^, * ])»tected '. 
A girl's name should have an uneven number of syllables. The giving of the 
name is accompanied by offerings to Prajlpatt, the day of birth, the Xaksatra 
of that day, and the god of the Xak^tm. Another name is the \aksatra name 
derived from a lunar mansion such as Rauhlna: the notices regarding it are 
confused with that of the name by which the toy is to designate himself when 
he becomes a student and announces his name in greeting others, and one or 
both of these names seem to be made out to be the secret name. A Soma 
saenficer may have yet another name in due course. Birthday offerings to 
Agtii. India, heaven and earth, the .^ll-gods, the day and coiistellation of 
birth, and the deities of both, arc prescribed every year. 

On the tenth or twelfth day after birth the father and mother and the 
eiiild are washed, the house puribed, and offerings made to the day of birth ^n d 
three constellations, to Agni and Soma, The special fire is now 
and the old household fire resumes its fimctions. The child is now named and 
enters thus into the full life of every day, just as in the Salic law, at the end of 
nine days,* it received its name and became a subject of wergetd. 
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On the third day of the third month the moon, is revered by the f&ther» and 
the mother iif newly washed^ the ehUd being first handed by the mother to the 
father and then given back to her by him. In the fourth month the first going 
out takers plaeep when the child h made to look at the siin^ In the sixth month 
the first solid food Is given r its kind is dependent on what qualities are 
desired^ quickness la due to fish eatlngt holy brilliance to the parlridgCT glorj" 
to rice end butter^ oratory to BhAradvail Jl^h^ and so on.®^ By one 5utm an 
offering to speech and strength is prescribed i 

The ceremony of the tonsure * is usually performed In the third year» or 
the fifth and seventh for a K^triya and a Vai^ya respectively ; the essence of 
the ceremony is the fornifd wetting of the child's hair,, the putting of bunches of 
DarbliA on it+ the cutting of the right and then the hack and then the left side 
with a which is not to Injure the child, and which is addressed as an axe- 

The hair with the Darbha Is thrown away in the cow-stalk near water, or In 
a pool of water or elsewhere. For three days after, tlie barber, it seems* must 
not use the rawr z as often. In the ease of girb the formulae used for boys 
arc omitted. The hair Is then arranged in the peculiar mode of the family, or 
in a number of tufts according to the number of seers hailed as belonging lo 
the family tree in the Pravara ceremony^ The barber receives as his fee rice 
and butter, or another gift: the family teacher a cow* In the sixteenth ycar^ 
or the 2*2iid and 24th for the K^triya and Vaigya, follows the shaving of the 
i>eard based on the same model, hut the cutting Is extended to hair* beards 
hair of the body»and nails^ The fee to the priest is a pair of cattlct to the barber 
a goat. The shorn youth should for a year, or at least three days, observe 
chastity, and not cut his hair again** The piercing of the ears in the third or 
fourth year is a rite w hich is only recorded in one late text** 


§ 4. Stude^itskip 

A Brahman cluld in tlie eighth year from conception or birth, a K^triya 
in the eleventh, a Vai^ya in the twelfthp should be received ^ a student by a 
teacher: “ the period can be increased to 16* 22, and 24 years respectively, but 
after that a youth 1ms lost the right to say the Savitri verse, and should not be 
associated with, taken as a pupil, permitted to sacrifice, or accepted as a son- 
in-law : if the S&vitTi is lost for three generations, the right of the sacraments 
is lost, and can only be regained by the perfprinmee of the ^rauta rite called 
the Vrntya StoniiLs. The ceremony of the reception is performed with much 
form before a fire newly lighted by friction or taken from the household fire i 
north of it are laid the necessary utensils, a stone, a fresh garment, a skint 
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a girdie, a statl, arid twenty-one pieces of wood. The Sutras give innumerable 
details of the garments, the skin, and the staff: the materials and colour 
differ for each caste: thus the skin is of a black antelope for a Braliman, 
of a Rum deer for a Ksatriya, of a goat or of a sheep for a Vai^j-a, their girdles 
of Muflja,of a bowstring, or wool, and so oa, hut the differences are endless ; 
the garment should be woven on that day. The teacher makes the pupil 
stand on the stone to secure hrtnnesa, he puts on his new gannent and girdle 
and the sacred conJ, and then the skin; the hoy is fed and a water libation 
offered,^ Then comes the formal taking of the student as a pupil by the 
teacher, effected by a dialogue of request and acceptance under the auspices of 
Santi", and with reference to the seer ancesliy of teacher and pupil. They 
both wash. Then follow rites to bring the two into close contact: the 
teacher takes the pupil by the shoulders and grasps liis right hand with 
suitable formulae, and says to him, ‘On the instigation of Savitr, be the pupil 
of Brhaspati; taste water, lay wood on the fire, do thy work, sleep not by 
dayThen the teaeher touches the pupil's heart with a magic formula to 
unite their hearts, touches his navel, then wluspers formulae in his ear 
and praj's for wisdom for the child : finally he commends him to the care of 
gods and demons, or gods only. 

The teaeher may then or later teach the pupil the Savitri: the two sit 
opposite to each other, the pupil takes the teacher’s right foot or Ijoth feet 
in his right hand, and begs to be taught the verse: the teaeher repeats it bv 
quarter, by half verses, and then as a whole. Different verses are prescribed 
for the different classes. The pupil then puts kindling wood on the fire for the 
first time, and the staff is now usually given, after which the teacher receives 
a gift which may be whatever the pupil can afford, and the pupil pays 
reverence to the sun. For three days the fire continues to bum, the pupil 
must eat no salt or spiced food. At the end of three days the Brahmans are 
fed, and bestow benedictions. 

The first duty of the pupil is to secure wood from the forest, without 
destroying lirtiig trees, for the fire wliich he tends morning and night: some 
authorities require also that he should with prayers revere the morning and 
evening twilights in the woods, wearing the sacred cord and performing the 
usual ablutions. The making of sectarian marks on the body with ashes from 
the fire is not rceognisied in any save an interpolated te.\t.* In the second 
place, he must beg food for lus teacher and himseU, in the first instance from 
his mother or other friends: twice a day this is done, and two meals, one after 
the first expedition and one after sunset, are prescribed. Thirdly, he must 
sleep on the ground, and he is also enjoined to cat no spiced or salt food, 
to avoid resorting to women, not to sit on a high seat, Aic. He is, fourthly, to 
be obedient to his t«iehcr, to rise w'hen he is spoken to, and answer at once. 

The mode of study was simple : the two sat down north of the fire, the 

' For the Inilintton as a rehtrtli. ef. Hauer, /adirn, pji. n. 
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teacher as usual facing east, the pupil west, and the teacher at the request of the 
pupil recited the verse he was to learUp giving the seer, deitj% and metre of each: 
in the case of the Klg\'eda the pupil might leam all the hymns of each seer, 
or of each of the eighty-hve AnuvikaSp or ao much as the teacher wished to 
teach him, or the first and Last h^iutts of each seer or ^Inuyuka^ or a verse at 
the beginning of each hymn^ Doubtless there were differences m Ihe extent of 
the teachings according to the desire of the pupil and his caste : explanations 
of the texts and of the rites which they were to accompany mujjt dearly have 
been given. At the end of each lesson Ku^a grass balls were taken by the 
teacher^ a pit of cow dung made at their roots, and water poured on. A 
mistake on the part of the pupil required for atonement a twenty-four hours* 
fust at least. 

During his period of studentship the pujiii may have several vows * to 
perfornip each of which requires an initiation ceremonyp and at the end the 
remov-al of t he initiation. They are t he f ukriya vow, w hich precedes the study 
of the RigA-edap the ^akvara before that of the Mahaulmni verses, the 
VrutLka before the MahiiiTata, and the Aupani^ada before the Upanisods^ The 
first may last from three days to a year, the last three each a year. The last 
three cannot be undertaken until the Rigveda has been completely studied : 
they contain the secret texts* For them a pFepBiatiou is neeessatj'' of three 
days or a night only: the teacher envelopes the head of the pupil in a garment,* 
and bids him, while ceasing to observe the rule of laying wood on the fire, 
beggingp &c., to spend the time in a woodp or temple,' or place w'hcre the Agni- 
hotra is offered ; the teacher himself abstains from flesh and sexual inter- 
oourse+ and then at the end of the period of probation instructs him in the forest 
in the secret texts, the pupil wearing a turban : in the case of the ^lahanfiianl 
verses the instruction is as usual i in the other cases the pupH listens only. 
He gives the teacher as fees a turban^ a vesset and a coat. Other vows are 
prescribed for learners of the Jyestha S^aUp who must not eat bird flesh, 
and must avoid contact with ^udra w^omcn. The f akvari vow must hav='e been 
popular, as a mother is represented as wishing for her infant that he may 
perform it. The three verses of the Stotra AA'hich make up the Sftmau are 
revealed at the end of the three portions of the vow% The pupil must fastp and 
shut his eyes to receive thenip a dear reference to their dazzling power^ 

Tile beginning of each term of study is marked by a festiA^al under the 
Nak-^tra Hasta or ^ravai^a, but there are traces of different openings of the 
year; roughly the rainy season may be said to haA'c been the popular time, 
when other forms of activity were hampered* The ceremony^ was performed 


^ CGS. iiL 1, 2 ; fas. ii* 11, 12 ; JGS. L 
ia-l8 ! MGS. i* 23 ff*; BKGSJU. 4p 5 t 
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by itieans of ojterings of grains with ghe« and milk^ and with the repetition of 
either the whole of the Rigveda or the first verses of sections and many 
offerings r the deities vary from each Veda* and it is only of interest to note 
that they IndudeahstraetionB such as Medhfi, ^ intelligence** Dharao^, * fixing 
in memory ^ ^raddhS, Anumatii, ‘ favour and Sadasaspati and other deities: 
the divisions of the texts were sometimes ascribed to deities, and the seet^ are 
d uly honoured^ The ceremony was follow^cd by three days' break of study% and 
similarly a break occurred at the end ; breads are also prescribed after the 
when offerings were made to the Fathers^ and on many other days^ 
fulb or new-moon days^ while deaths and other things such as ^^ddhaS;, the 
sight of unholy persons, dogs^ asses, or jackals^ the noise of a Siitnan^ the 
cries in distress of men and so forth, prevent learning; the aim of the SQtras 
seems to have been to interrupt study as often as possible. Thu nder, 1 ightning, 
rain, carthquakesp meteors^ and other prodigies more reasonably interrupt 
study.* 

The term comes to an end in M^gha or Taisa* after from to OJ or 
occasionally even only four months* duration: it is marked by the Utsarga," 

* dismissal * festival* where otTeiings are made to gods^ seers^ and a bath 
is taken by teacher and pupib* of whom the number to be taken by any one 
teacher is in no wise limited. After this an old rite of offering to the Fathers 
is described by Hiranyaket^in in full detail. Even, how^ever* after this Utsarga, 
which normally brought work to an end for the year, some might resume their 
studies and continue working throughout the year. The total length of the 
study might extend to forty-eight years, or twelve for caeh Veda* or such 
time as ivas necessary to leam each: clearly the matter was not in the 
slightest degree fpced* The end of the period of learning is marke<l by the 
final bath,* which is best taken when the student has completed his instruction 
and performed all his vows, but may be taken if cither is complete. With the 
bath, the exact time for which is variously stated* are combined shaving, hair 
cuttings nail paring, and teeth washing. The hair is thrown away in a cow 
stall, beside an Udnmbara or Darbka grass. The whole of the pupil's outfit 
is cast into the water, and theSnfitaka, * one w ho has bathed \ puts on a new 
suit, shoes* sunshade, staff, garland, powder, salve for hands and lips* eye-sal ve 
and turban, and the teacher does Hkew Ue; or the teacher alone ean adopt 
this gay clothing. The student has also car-rings and a mirror. Ail day he 
must keep from the simbght and remain silent tlQ the stars appear: then 
he goes east or north, pays reverenee to the quarters, and to the stars and the 
moon, converses with his friends and goes to w'here he expects to receive the 
^glui gift, whieh is appropriate for a Sniltaka immediately after the bath. 
For the first days after iiis completion of his study, he should eat no flesh* not 

* fCS. iv* 7 (dve» touny {nm • AGS. iv. 4. PGS. ii. 12 ; MGS. h 4* 7-ti * HGS, il, 
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drink from ei clay vessel, neither spe&k to nor see women+ ^udnis^ corpses^ 
cows, dogs^ icc^ By gleaning ears nf com, by gifU given without askings or 
begged from the pious, or by assisting in sacrifices he may live, but the last 
mode of livelihood is the worst.® He is also forbidden to look in a weJI, and 
tnariy other taboos are imposed on him; on the other liand he is also not to 
$pf!ak of what he has not seen or heard as if he had, to avoid wliatever hinders 
study I and to guard liJmsclf like a vessel of oil-® Curious U the rule that 
he is to avoid mentioning undesirable things, which are more or less taboo to 
him* by their own tiamcs; a pregnaut woman he b to call * without ehildren ; 
a Nakula, ^ ichneumon Sakiila j a Ka^^iila, * skull % BhagUla; and so on** 


15, Murriage^ 

The duty of the Vedic Indian to marry is assumed hy all the texts, and the 
domestic ritual gives precise rules for the performance of the legitimate and 
honourable form of marriage,^ ignoring as a nde the irregular forms based upon 
capture, violence, or mere mutual love without parental approval, which are 
recognized by the law books in various forms, Gandharva, Xsurfs Pai^aca, and 
Rlksasa, as well as the romantle form of nominal self-chDice by the bride of 
a siiitoft the Svayamvana which bears traces of a test of skill of suitors by the 
king or other parent of high rank similar to that of KleLsthcnes. The youth 
should obtain permission from his parents or hJs teacher to many : only one 
Sutra ■ prescribes the numbers of brides, three for the Brahman^ two for the 
K^atriya, and one for the Vai^ya, and in one view a ^ildra for each i this 
refers clearly to a rule by which each caste could have a wife of its ow n and one 
of each inferior easic- The later texts prescribe that the maiden must be of 
the same caste and land, but not of the same Gotra as the father or a supirtdd 
on the tnothcris sldC:, rules wliich arc difficult to deline with precision** 
Maidens with names of stars, rivers* or trees are to be avoided* as are those 
with names with r or I as the penultimate consonants The physical marks are 
most important, but* as it is dlfficuH to be sure of them, the maiden may be 
gi^ en eight or nine lumps of earth chosen from different places, and, as she 
choses* her disposition can be gauged** The bridegroom sliould be of good 
family and character* have good bodily signs, be lieaithy and learned. As con¬ 
siderations In marriage family ranks above intelligenee* beauty, and wealth." 
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The first fomial step in the procedure, which doubtless whs often carried 
out only after the marriage had been duly arranged beforehand by the parents 
with the advitw of the Brahmans, was for the bridegroom to send w-ooers, 
usually his own father and the IcAiya of the house, to the father of the other 
family i the tiew-comeis announced theniselves, and set out the Gotra names 
—doubtless to show that the relationship was not a forbidden one—and if the 
other side agreed, all touched a pot filled with grains, fruits, flowers, &c., 
pronounced a formulae expressing agreement and assurance, and then the 
teacher of the bride's family placed the pot on her head. When the girl is to be 
taken to her new home, she is first formally w'ashed by women of the same 
caste, and she names her husband in a verse addressed to Oma, ' lo^ e’. She 
puts on a red or uncoloured garment and sits behind the fire, and holds on to 
the priest as he offers to Indra and IndrapT; the bridegroom offers similarly to 
Vai^vapa^ and I^na. Thereafter fouror eight w'omcit dance in the house of 
the bride, and receive food, and the Brahmans are also fed. The appropriate 
time forthc wedding ceremony is the northern course of the sun and the increas¬ 
ing half of the month, but some authorities allow anytime almost to be used : 
the two mouths of the cool season and the last hot month are by some excluded. 
The bridegroom is led to the house of the bride by gay young women, not 
widows, to whom he must behave with complaisance. On his arrival, he 
should, according to some authorities, be received with the Arghn offering of a 
cow, but by others this is postponed until the actual consummation of the 
marriage : a second cow is also later slain in the bridegroom's gnm house in 
honour of his father, teacher, and others. The bridegroom, with the permi ssion 
of the maidens, gives the bride a new garment, anoints her, puts in her right 
hand a porcupine quill, perhaps for the ceremony of hair-parting, which takes 
place after pregnancy, and in the left a minor. Her relatives then put on her 
a reddish black cord of wool or hemp with three amulets, and place Madhnka 
flowers on the bridegroom. 

Other preparations have been ma<lc for the wedding. A fire is lit outside 
the house, water is procured by Brahmans, roast grains and a stone are in 
readiness. The maiden is formally handed over by the father to the bride¬ 
groom, but the place of this rite, the KanyApradana, differs in the various 
authorities. The bride and bridegroom sit down on a mat behind the fire, and 
then butter oblations arc offered, and also an oblation by the father or brother 
of the bride on the head of the bride, with a sword point or a ladle, in order to 
secure her prc-cmineuee in the house of her stepfather. Then comes the 
pouring into the joined hands of the bride of grains by her brother or mother j 
she is made to stand on a stone, w hen she receives the grains, and her Jiiisband 
invokes her to be fimi as the stone : she offeiB the grains and her husband 
leads her round the lire, keeping her right side turned to it; this is all clone 
thrice, the offerings being to Varuija, Aryaman, and Pusan respectively. 
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Then the bride Ukes seven steps iii the noith-eflst dimtion, the quarter of 
victoryi the bridegrooTi] takes her by the shoulders^ and tnuehes heart and 
navel as at the ceTemnny of the iiutlation of a student, and water is sprinkled 
on hcr^ Then the bridegroomp in the version of Gobhilap takes the hand of the 
bride as she sits facing east and he stands facing west: this rite is placed 
differently by other authorities ; the manner of seizing the hand depends on. 
what is wished: if he desires sons only the thumb, if daughters the fingers, if 
both the whole hand. Then gifts are made i the Aearya receives a oow from 
a Brahman, a village from a royal personage, a horse from a Vaipya. If he 
has a daughter, he receives a hundred cows and a car, unless, as is much more 
probable* the provbion really refers to the old practice of pnrehasing a wife-' 
The bridal garmerit is also given to the knower of the SGrya hyinn» which is 
used for the rites, and ts apparently hung up on a post^* The bride is now 
taken to her new home by a car, horsey or elephant, and formulae are pro* 
vided for all eventuaUties, when she cries * when there is a breakdown m 
foui^P and so on. If they cross a stream, she is not to look at the crew. Fire 
is carried with them so that, if the ear breaks, it can be mended, and then be 
sprinkled with butter left over from the olfering made« This fire serves also 
to be the fire used by the householder at the sacrifices which his marriage 
imposes upon him. Some authorities prescribe the spending of the first night 
of marriage in the house of an old Brahman woman* whose husband and 
children ere still alive, in ivhich case the bride sits in silence on a red skin, hair 
upwards, until the stars appear: when this liappetis her hu&liand ofiers six 
butter libations, pours the remains over her head, and shows her the stars 
Arundhatl and the pole star * as symbolB of constancy. When they arrive at 
the home of the husband, he unyokes first the right, then the left animal, and 
Brahman women, with living husbands and children, help her down. She 
must enter the house without touching the threshold* and sit down on a skin, 
hair up, but she may be lifted over it and so put down by a strong man. On 
her lap a male child b placed, fruits are put in her hands, and Brahmans wish 
her prosperity. Then, if not before, the ceremony of looking at .Arundhatl 
and the pole star may take place. 

Tlic marriage is not consummated for three nights after it 2 for that time 
the newly married couple must Uc on the ground, avoid spiced or salted food, 
and, if they refrain from consummation for a year* the birth of a seer son is 
prcilicted for them. Between them in this period at night a staff is placed 
which is clftd in a garment: it is clear that it is a symbol of the Gandharva 
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Vi^vavasu, who is addressed when on the fourth night it b cast away. TJie 
exact force of the practice is uncertain ; the desire by refraining from con- 
summatiun to deceive evil demons and cause them to depart is a pc^sibJe 
motive. Vi^vdvasu as a Gandharva ^ seems to claim his rights of connexion 
with women even after the marriage, and must at first be apjjcosed and then 
formally be lianishcd.* But the obvious connexion of the rite with other 
similar rites over the world down to the iuj (num Rocfinin is a warning against 
any feeling of security in the interpretation of the customs, which are of 
immemorial antiquity and based on feelings which are perhaps to us no 
longer psychologicaUy e%'en possible. The V'edic marriage docs not contain 
any hint that by a previous rite of any sort the danger of interfeieuce with 
viiipnity * was removed, and, therefore, the first three nights may have seemed 
a time of too great danger to allow of immediate consummation of the 
marriage. In that case there may have arisen the idea that the Gandharva 
Vi^vavasu possessed these three nights, and the idea may be due to the rite, 
not a cause of itm 

The Tcnmval of the period of contiuetiee h marked by ap offering iu the fire 
to Agni, Vayu, SOrya, Aiyamau, Pa^n, Varupa, and Frajapati, with Svi^tahri; 
as the eighth. To this list others add Candra and Gandharva.* The root of 
the Adhydpda plant is pounded, and some of it placed in the nostrils of the 
wife at the time of the menses, as a rite to secure conception.® Before and 
after the first period of intercourse, formulae must be recited at great length: 
they arc clearly love spells to secure affection and offspring. On the fourth 
day of the marriage finds place a ceremony mentioned by one Shtra alone: 
the husband and wife have their hair and nails cut and then go out of the 
village to pay honour to an Udumbara tree, and to pray for good fortune on 
their marriage. Fish also are caught in a fr«h cloth and offered as a Bali to 
the Water birds,* 

The rite, which is of course paralleled in innumerable details by the prac¬ 
tices of Greeks, Romans, Germans, and many other peoples Aiyan and non- 
Aryan, is On the whole but toosely connected with religion. The Vedic ritual 
preserihes many verses and offerings, hut the great wedding hynin,^ which 
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makes the wedding of Suryir the sun maiden^ and Suma, the mysterious god 
known by the BrahmanSp dDuMLirss the mooUp the prototype of the human 
weddings is elcarly a, iate pioductionp and the Dutcome of muoli priestly 
eiaboration. Agni alone Is the real object of much feelings and it is as tlie 
living fire on the hearth that he is really worshipped-^ 

As in the ca'se of the wedding ceremony, it is easy to find paraUeh for many 
of the rites of the Vediq domestic lifcp nor is it in the slightest degree doubtful 
that the formulae^ which are used in the Vedic texts^ were in the main 
invented or transferred p very' often very badly, from other rites for use with 
practices which came into being and developed without any assistance from 
priestly influence. In many eases, of couTSCp tlie formulae are merely redac¬ 
tions of the actual words w^liich often must have accompanied these rites tn 
the first instance : in others^ as in the wedding service, much new matter was 
introdueedf Hut in these cases the essential point of interest is rather the 
alteration by the Hrahmans than the primitive rites, w^tueh are common to 
civilized Indians and much mote savage tribeSp and some of which persist 
among the highest civilizations of the earth* The ease of the initiation of the 
boys of the people is the most striking instance of the peculiar character 
given to a rite by the influence of the priests. It b clear tliat, already by 
the period of Indo-lraniau unity, the ceremony has assumed a good deal of its 
present shape, and that a spirit of dvilizattun had been introduced into 
barbaric rites. The cmieeption of Vedic India saw in the initiation a species of 
second birth : by it the boy became fully a twice-bom person, and failure to 
undergo initiation as we have seen might lead to ineonveiuent results for the 
person so failing* Certain taboos applied to the jT>uth, but most of them had 
been reduced to reasonable limits, and could be supported by primitive ideas 
of wliat foods were suitablep as for example iu the case of the interdiction of 
the use of llesh and honey for a growing boy who wa'i in his studentship. 
Moreover^ the relatiun of pupil and leuqhcr has clearly been in some degree 
remodelled on the analogs' of human marri^e, in order to make it nn expres 
Sion of spiritual unioin 

In other lands and among other i>coples strange puberty or initiation 
rites liave been recorded^ many of them accompanied by violent ph 3 ^]ca] 
tortures and applied both to boys and to girZs, of which Sparta in historical 
times still preserv ed relics, and w'hich are still practised widely among modern 
savages. The idea of a second birth has often been connected iu the minds 
*of the performers of these rites with the practices w^hich they follow and 
carried to tiic logical extreme of requiring the newly born people to start life 
at the infant stage,* to pretend that they have forgotten how to speak, or 
to feed themselvf?s. Severe scourglngs, the knocking out of teeth, eircum- 
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cisJon, the pouring over the initiated of kindred blood and other agreeable 
absurdities are recorded of such tribes, and it is natural of coum to see in the 
Vedic rite a debberate and reasoning reduction of these practices to scMible 
limits. There must be a certain antount of truth in this, but it is essential to 
note that we have no e\'ideiice to what c.xtent the more violent of these 
eustoniN ever prevailed among the ancestors of the Indo-tiUropeans.^ The 
customs in question agree in the main only in their infinite variety, and it 
would be impossible to establish any form for initiation. In some cases doubt¬ 
less the practices often were changed and assumed new forms : the drastic 
treatment of the Spartan boys may have been seriously intensified with a 
definite view to discipline character, though tlic origin may have been merely 
the driving away of evil influences at a critical time of youth, the ap^arant* 
of puberty i in the case of girls, the Vedic Indians, in accordance with their 
usual practice as regards women, ignored entirely their claim to be initiated, 
and therefore prescribed no form of ritual at all for them. 

The motive * for the doctrine of initiation is not alluded to in the Indian 
rite: bcj'ond the obvious possibility of it being a mere expulsion of dangerous 
influences, and an effort by the fiction of a new birth to decei ve the demons, 
there is iio suggestion of much cogency. In the view of Sir J. Fnuter the 
whole of these rites and the origin of totemism may be due to the wish to 
deposit permanently at a dangerous time of life the external soul in some safe 
object, but the suggestion lacks both external proof and internal cogency.* 

Of the other domestic rites, that of the parting of the hair raises many pro¬ 
blems. Various motives * may be assigned ; the alteration of the mode of 
wearing the hair at marriage is known among other peoples than the V^cdic 
Indians.* It is possifale tliat it must be reckoned as a piece of deception magic, 
to deceive demons at a time when a woman is certainly exposed to much 
danger : possibly the idea may be to render more easy the entr)' of the child 
desired into the woman, if we ascribe to the period * the doctrine that a child 
enters ab ejtfra. 
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CHAl^ER 22 

MAGIC IN THE RITUAL 


§ 1. The Edalions of Magic lo Religion 

ThK theory that all religion is later than niagie has aLtcady been di«cu.si^ed| 
and its funcUmeiitaL weakne&s pointed out*^ and it is therefore possible to eon- 
si der the question of the relation of these two factors apart from any pre¬ 
conceived doctrine of the priority of magic^ The position in the literature of 
Vedie India is a simple one * with very few exeeptions the Rig^^cda k a book 
in which magic is not dealt with : a few late hymns are indeed foujid there, 
but these stand out as exceptions in a religious miticu. The Atharvaveda k a 
bfx>k of niagici mingled with some theosophy : that it is priestly magiCp and 
not popular magics unlnJluenecd by the priests k clear: the priests have con¬ 
stantly altered^ and changed much of Avhat they dealt w^ith^ but the book itself 
is conclusive proof that the priests of that time were keenly concerned with 
magic rites. The position is further made clear by the Br&hmanas, w^hich 
show beyond possibility of doubt that the whole of the sacritiec was penetrated 
by coneeptions of magic. Seareely any rite but eaii be so adapted as to pro¬ 
duce magic ends : the rites are often varied in detail for this ytry purpose, tbe 
mode in wiiieh the post is covered with the cord will determine the amount 
of rain wluch will fall, the priest can bring to nothing the kingdom if he varies 
by manipulations the offering i he constantly told how to alter the wordS;^ 
when he dislikes the sacririecrr or when he seeks to obtain for Jiim sueli spcM^ia! 
blessings as a male child- 

The Atharvaveda and the Brithmatias prove, therefore, that the India of 
their period was one in which magic and religion were inextricably blended : 
the same conclusion k suggested by the Rigveda itself: t he man who k pure 
comptains that he is called a magician and a companion; of evil spirits/ and 
doubtless many among the priests who composed the songs of the Rigv'cda 
were not devoted to magic or speejaUy interested in it. The exaltation whieh 
saw in the poetry of the Rigv'cda the highest form of honour which the gods 
could receive, W'ould scarcely trouble itself about the lower tleid of magic^ 
But we cannot believe * that there was ever a time when the Vedie sacrifiee 
was not fUJed w'ith magic ctcjnents^* and all that W'c can say wulh certainty is 
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that the desire to magic in ever>"thing was one which wp growing in the 
period of I he Brahmajjas, w hich degrade the sacrifice from the posit Joti 
of an appeal to the bounty of hea^^eti to the E>aiiition of the greatest |iower on 
earth* wliich controls the gods and produces wlmtev^er is desired by the priests. 
Magic thus won a powerful support from theiosophy, and we cannot in the 
Vcdic literature say tliat magic was afegarded as a wicked thing* except when 
it was practised hy others against a man. If he could* he would himself use 
magic to confound his enemies*^ The code of Manu ■ in effect well sums up 
the point of view of its own, and also of t he earlier Vedic period, in the doctrine 
that^ while witchcraft is a bad thing, the Brahman who k wrongetl need not 
seek redress tamely by civil process through the intervention of the royal 
authority, but should assert hts own powTr by his magic arts. The position is 
natural enough : all reltgiunis liave to contend with nmgic, and* while the 
higher religions cast much aside, they cannot he successful iu removing all. 
The Vedic religion had, however, developed no $ueh moral or religious basis as 
would render it [Krasible to demand the disappearance of magic rites, and thus 
magic flourished under its aegis in almost a dtsconcerting degree- Nothing 
shows how much the idea of the magic power of the sacrifice and its importance 
superseded moral considerations in the minds of the priests than the offerings 
prescribed by one text * to enable a man to break faith at pleasure without 
punishment by Vatu^a. 


§ 2. The Nature o/ Vedic Ma^ie 


in the sphere of Vedic magic we have to do both with personal and with 
impersonal substance. The conception of all sorts of demons as threatening 
man is one w hich is supplemented by the more impersonal view of substances 
or potencies, which dwell in things^ and wliich art often, therefore, of value 
in magie rites* It is possible that the earUcr view- is that which conceives these 
potencies either auimatisttcally as actually abve, or anlmisticaUy as spirits, 
but in the Vcdic Literature the two views, personal and impersonal, are both 
clearly found* and* like everything in the Veda, they are never clearly kept 
apart. Such powers • are the power of error in the sacrifice which clings to the 
saeridcial post, and therefore may pass to the sacrificers/ if care is not taken to 
render it harmlesSn. the nature in woman, which causes her to slay her husband 
or to bear no children to liim* and to bring death and disease among lus cattle** 
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It 19 not vitally to bo distinguished from the strength of the tiger, which is 
found in its hair and its skin, and which makes these things suited for use in 
many magie pcTfontianccs, by which roan seeks to attain for himself strength 
and kingship over men, such as the tiger exercises over animals. The frog and 
the Avakd plants can be used for cooling, for they have in them the nature of 
the water, a fact which shows clearly how real the presence of the deity in a 
symbol was to the Vedic coneeption. The banished king uses a elod of earth 
from his home in his desire to regain his kingdom : the lightning ‘ leaves its 
strength in the tree which it blasts, the boar in the earth which it kicks up i * 
the name, the image, the hair, the very footprints* of man, are so oonneoted 
with him as to be suitable modes of injury. Hence we can understand such 
legends as the theory that in laughing Makha * flowed his briUiance to depart 
from him, that the gods placecl it in the plants, and thus was millet produced. 
Or again the white Vfilakhilyas * practised asceticism i half of it with the 
resulting power Torksya drank, and thus ereated the bird Garuda. The same 
idea displays itself in the constant fear of being affected by the mouth, which 
is one of the motives, no doubt, of the fasting recommended often by the 
Veda; of being affected by mere inhalation, whence often the holding of the 
breath is laid down; or of being affected by sight, whence often the eyes 
must be shut, or the sacri fleer must at least not look round. The constant 
play of fancy lietwcen the real sufastance and the spirit is seen in the treatment 
of such ideas as Papman,* impersonal evil, or the spirit of a thousand eyes, or 
of Takman, the actual fever disease,^ wliieh seizes the patient, and makes him 
shiver, and the spirit which brings this about. 

Of the means, which we may describe as magic in opposition to the rule 
of petition and offering which is religion, much of course is based on actual 
obsen atton of fact, and much is based on mistaken fancies: magie, indeed, is 
doubtless in some sense and in fact the forerunner of scienee,* and like science 
is slow in clearing away misconceptions of alt kinds. . 4 t times it is desirable 
to attract substances or spirits, at times urgently necessary to drive away such 
things ! another branch of the subject is divination, which rests on the same 
foundation of contiguity or similarity, upon which rest the other law's of magic. 
The means arc various i the word is of great importance, and so again arc 
figures or representations of things which may be used as substitutes for or in 
addition to articles connected with the things or persons, who form the sub¬ 
jects of the eonjuiation. The time again is of importance : many things 
should be done at night, but others at special times of the day or the year, and 
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various places arc specially favouruble, sucb as cross-roads, or gmveyariisp 
where spb-its do mastiy congregate^ and where are t he eWI birds of prey and 
the jackals. But in special circumstances almost any place is suited specially 
for the rite. 

It is natural thatp representing as it does a part of the primitive science of 
man^ magic should be found in similar forms all the world over. There is little 
that IS of special character in Indian magic, and the variety of its rites is 
enoiTuous : fortimaicly or unfortunately for our opinion of the intelligcnee of 
the Vedic Indian not only has the Atliars^avcda come down to ns, but the 
ICaufika Sutra contains [\ii-lii) in the fullest detail, often however tminldli- 
gible to us, the nature of tlie rites which were used with the te:rts of that Veda, 
Other details occur in the Pari^istas of the Atharvavedo, in the Samavidhana 
Brahmana, in the RgAddhilna and minor texts. The antiquity of these w'orks is 
by no means very great i the age of most of the practices may be indefinitely 
remote- The only practices of w hieh w-e can say definitely that they are in¬ 
novations are those, not at all few in nimiber, in which priestly ingenuity has 
used mythical ideast in order to found on them a magic practice. Thus in one 
rite laid dow'u in the Kau^ika S^Itra ^ we find that as a means of driving 
away c%il spirits the use of a food is prescribed, which has been cooked 
with wood of a tree in which birds nest; this is due merely to the fact that 
in accompanying verses Indra, the avertcr of e^il spirits, b invited to come 
as a bird to a tree, 

§ 3 . The Beinoval of Hmtile Injlmnces 

In a niadified degree the principle is adopted in Vcdic ritual that hostile 
powers should be propitiated. Thus the Itak^ses are given the portions that 
fall away from the gi^in, w-hen it is pounded for the offerings: the blocKif the 
entrails, the excrement of the animal victim^ are made over to them or the 
snakes. Diseases treated as demons are propitiated and shown reverence in 
the hopcp which b expressed, that they will depart, l>cing satisfied witli what 
is done for them. Tlic disease Takman b entreated to dei>art, and addressed 
as a god, just as among the Esthsdow'u to modern times the same procedure of 
paying homage was adopted to make a dbcase depart.* What is more 
interesting is that both methods might be tried in do^e eonjunctioii; the 
jackal might be addressed with formulae of reverence at the one time, and at 
the same time a fire brand he thrown at it-* The ants receive an offering, 
hut, if that fails, a poisonous mixture is made for them:, and the aid of the 
gods in their utter extirpation is in%"okcd/ Snakes are simultaneously trcat^al 
with Tcverenec, and their extinction invoked : in the snake offering itself, 
wliiie the snakes are fed, the sacrificer draws round the house a line of water 
to keep them away from it. But as a nde the attitude of the Vcdic Indian to 
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the h(K>tile powers ts the desire to l>anish them far from his Jire, to deceive and 
cheat tliem in eveiy way ; h^nee such actions as fasting to forbid them en- 
trancCf refraining from breathing, from intercourse, from looking round and so 
on. The same idea is abo to he seen in the fact that on certain occasions dis¬ 
guises are adopted, and that the liair which is cut from the child or youth b 
carefiiUy buried. In thb last instance, however, in many cases the hair b 
prescribed to be burled in such a place as a cow stall, and in that instance it 
may be that the burying was rather to bring prosperity to the cows * than as a 
piece of prophylactic magic, or the two ideas may have been merged into 
one. The difheulties of realizing the precise sense of magic rites b far greater 
than that of interpreting religious eercnionies. Other modes of avoidBUCC are 
mentioned, in addition to not looking round at any dr^ul sight, or not coming 
into ph^-sical contact with w^hat b dangerous: thus the mother b impure for 
ten or twelve days after birth and b avoided* and the bricks for Nirrti at the 
setting up of the Are altar are put in place without actual contact. Steps are 
taken to efface the footsteps of the priest* who carries the fire of the sacrifice* 
j ust as a clog is bound to tJie foot of the dead to wipe out the tracks- Sinitlarly 
the use of different doors from the normal may be presciibed: the child 
attacked by the doggie demon cough b taken into the assembly hall^ w here the 
spell to e^ercbe the demon is to be performed, through a hole made In the 
thatch.* \^licn the sacrificer dies, and the fire hitherto maintained by him 
becomes the place of resort of powers of dcatii, it b removed, but not by the 
door- Or, again, something may be interposed to shut out the demons : water 
they cannot CTOSS*^ and the use of water prevents the c’l^l influence of the bricks 
for Nirrti * or the funeral rite exercising its power* Similar cases of the Inter¬ 
position of obstacles are presented by the use of a stone to sever the Jiving 
from the dead, the mat ^ employed for the same purpose* and at the sacrifice 
the enclosing sticks placed round the fire in order to keep oil the demons. 

The use of water for actual washing away difierent forms of evil b 
extremely common, as in the final bath i the place where a pigeon lias 
alighted is washed dean : the bride b washed to rid her of all evil inlluencis: 
after dealings with Ftudra* demons, or tlie Fathers, it b necessary to purify 
oneself by touching w'atcr, but not rain water* Tvhich is deemed to have some 
degree of impurity and to spoil offerings on which it falb. The face is wiped 
after an evil dream.* Lead and wool are used also for cleansing purposes.^ 
The urine of a cow lias as in Iran and in modem India great propertied of 
cleansing.* The new^-bom child b washed, and also the breast of the mother : 
but smoke is also used to purify the child, while fire is a constant sm-ucc of 
protection. The sickle with w'hich is cut the grass for the saetifiee is made 
glowing by means of fire, thus driving ol! the Raksases. 
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The use of noise to drive away demons is common t the drums at the 
Mnlm^n-ata rite are paralleled by the sounds made by the Soma stones al the 
pressing, vhich are made doubly resonant by the device of putting under 
them sounding; holes. The noise of the Silman is also powerful to drive away 
evilp if the enties of the SSman singers also make it a ground for the breaking 
off of the holy study for the day on which it la iieard. Pots are beaten at 
burial. When a gong is beaten, it is expected that the demon which has a 
child in its grip will he driven away^,* The fragrant bdellion also senses to drive 
away demons, while the Apam&rga plant is famed for this ser\'ice, which, as 
its name denotes, it derives from its power to wipe off the induenees of Buch 
powersp The ritual use of beating is not unknown : it occiira during the 
royal consecration, when the"priests gently beat the prince^* and it may per- 
haps be reoognired in the beating of thdr thighs by the maidens w^ho dance 
round the fire at the Mahiivrata, bearing on their heads the water pitchers** 

The use of a staff is of special interest: the student la given a staff* and is 
forbidden ever to let anything intm'enc between his body and it. WTien 
his studentship is over, it is thrown m the water with the rrat of Ills outfit, but 
be obtains a new staff, and this is expressly stated to be of use not merely for 
protection aji^nst hiunan foes but also from Rak^scs and Pi^Acas.^ The 
Sonm offerer has a staffs which he receives from the priest tp guard him* and 
which he ought never to let go.® The Maitrivarupa priest stands tlurougb the 
sen.*iee with staff in liand, slightly bending forwarch in the attitude of readiness 
to smite the demons** A specially consecrated staff brings fortune wherever 
one goes : if a circle is drawn with it and one thinks of a place, then no enemy 
can enter that place.^ The wooden sw^ord of the saerificer is used to eut up 
the earth on the altar placet and it is thrown into the dust heap, being treated 
as the enemy, Araru, who Is destroyed** After an offering to the Fathers the 
sword is drawn over the altar to send away the demons. Small slaves are 
shot in the air at the wedding oenemony to destroy the sight of the Rak^cs. 

Yet another form is tliat of shaking: the black antelope skin used at a 
sacrifice is shaken out with the view of removing any evil that may have 
crept there : the comer of the gamient of him who offcirs to the Fathers is 
simibrly shaken to remove any evil spirit* Remains of Sura were thrown away 
on an ant heap. .Akin to these rite^ is the use of a comb to purify the Imir of 
the bride from dangerous influences of any sort, and also the passing of people 
through uQiTow holes, of which the classical example is that of Apiila in the 
Rigv'cda,* whom Indra dragged through the liole of the chariot, of the cart. 
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and of the yoke, and no healed of a skUi disea£i4.% and which U to be aUd 
in the ifmrriH^ ritual, when the hole of the yoke of n car isi placed on the 
bride.^ The aim of this rite k probably also to be seen in the makinjr of a hole 
in the roof of the asisembly hall for the introduction of the boy who k ill t 
the nam>wness was probably a feature of the rite. The question which arises 
in this case^ m in the case of the passing of an army under the 3'^okc in the 
Roman usagtv* k whether the guilt of blood or the disease is considered to be 
wiped away by the contact with the sides of the hole* or whether it is to be 
classed as one of tlie devices by wliich an enemy Ls deceived and the angry 
demons or spirits of the dead are baulked of their prey. 

In many other cases the plan k adopted of the transfer of the evil to some 
other person or thing. The principle is at work in the case of the scapegoat, 
of which the classic example is to be found at the final bath of the horse 
sacrifice* The bride’s garment after marriage is hung up on a tree or i>ost, 
HO that the evil inlluenE^e in it may be dis{>osed of. Similarly the doth with 
which she is wi|>td is given to the guardian of the maiden^ who puts it in a cow- 
stall or hangs it up in the wood.* The Vrutyas at the end of the fcstivalp by 
wliich they are admitted to the Bmhmanical communitj^* hand their appard 
and utensils to other Vmtyas^ or an inferior RrahniDJi of Magadha^ w’ho bears 
away the defects iiil^erent In them. A cow which is unlit for a fee is given 
to an enemy* After a miscarriage the woman is taken to three different huts i 
she is made to stand on lead and washed, her dark garment is taken offi 
and the but burned.^ The sufferer from a headache goes out with a turban on 
and scatters grains % w'hen an attack conies on, he deposits the turban, the 
winnowing fan which he lias usedp and a bowstring: apparently the demon is to 
conic out of the head into the turban and to make for the grains, when he 
will be attacked by the bow.* To avert a bail omen a liook is tied to the foot 
of a black bird, a cake attached, and it is sent away to hang on to the enemy 
as the hook hangs to it* Sleeplessness is banished to Triia Aptya or to an 
enemy- An offering is prescribed, by which it is possible to prevent two 
enemies transferring to a third person their mutual hatred. For a person who 
is possessed of an evil spirit variou s devices are combined : fragrant substances 
are mixed together and burned, the person concerned stands against the water 
of a streamh and water h |x>ured over him, an offering is hung up on a bird- 
frcquentcii tree, in each case to take away the e\nU* Fever is banished to the 
distant people of Gandlulra and the ^luiavauts. A ceremony is prescribed by 
which w'hcn a man is thirsty in iffness he transfers the thirst to another man,’ 
The disease |aundjec is trairsferrcd to birds of appropriate huc^ like the 
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thrush or pnirot. Fev'er is traiuferred to a frog by pouring water over tha 

patieat and puttinij a frog Uhclpr the bed ; ^ the eoanexiem of the frog with the 
disease may be very old* An iaterestmg means of Qndlng out the preseoce in 
a house of a demon like a Pi^Aea is to hang up in the house kindling wood, and 
the strew for the sacriftee: Lf they are moved, the presence of the spirit h 
certain** 

Diseases are specially often the subjects of exorcLsni in one form or another: 
a woman suffering from lung di^ase must be rubbed by a chaste man mth 
balls of fresh lotus leaves^ limb by limb^ and thereafter the leaves are thrown 
to the west,® He who supers from an inherited disease Is deluged with water 
and a plough is held, apparently a mixture of w ashing and rontaet*^ Diarrhoea 
is dealt with by tying a string round a bunch of MuAja grass, and giving the 
patient to eat earth from a field and from an ant-heap,® Sick cows are made to 
drink salt water.* 


§ 4 . The Aiimcti&n of Bene^eial Substances und Pmmrs 


The saerificer must avail himself of the same means to attack lus cnemiei3 
as they use to attack him t If the cnem}' assail the skilled priest can send 
against them the demon Apva which scemx to l>e the diarrhoea caused by 
terror, and to symbolize in empliatic fashion the fear produced by panic tn 
battle : this performance is already recorded in the Rig^cda j So also it is 
perfectly i it keeping with the ideas of magic that terror and fear would be 
conveyed to the enemy by the process of sending a w hite-footed one, presum¬ 
ably a sheep, against the opposing host*® In such a ease Apvft is indeed a 
dreadful thing, but it is m the control of the priest and therefore useful to him* 
III other cases lie has more direct control: he can use one substance for w^ash- 
ing himself, another he can drink or eat, another use as an amulet; with 
yet another he can rub or anoint himself.* TJie avoidance of the touch of 
an>'thing dangerous is one side of a practice, of which the other is the touching 
of things which are beneficial. The touching of the victim has two sides: 
it may convey the death to whieli the victim is being lech but it may ako 
oonv-ey—and this is the view which Brahman logic finally adopts—the 
power and strength of the divine esseticCi Hence we have an enormous 
number of rites, the standing on a tiger-skin to obtain royal power, the use 
of an antelope-skinj the placing of the wife on a hull’s hide^ the placing of 
her and of the student upon a stone to attain firmness, the depositing at the 
Gre-piling and other offerings on the place of the fire altar of a piece of earth 
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from an ant-heap, since the ants as ilnders of waters give riclmess: the same 
aats p^r c^idra are aften used to df?strqjr da^ng-erouB subk^ijuicea like the 
remnants of nfferings. 

Various strange mcs&es are prescribed foresting: the least iinpteasaiit may 
be the mixture of milk, of et>w~dungp of bddlion, and salt which is taken at an 
agrieultura] offering i the buiying of a similar mess could, ho we vert produce 
equal results.^ Tlic wife must eat a bar ley-com with two beans attached to 
secure a male ^ and a strong infant, A peculiarly unpleasant drink, in which 
the members of a tow form au dement, will secure all desires. The common 
eating of the king and the priest ^ and of the bride and bridegroom show that 
unity of essence was thus produced : it may be conjectured * that the Tamil* 
naptra ceremony w^as originally of this kind, though the common eating has 
disappeared- Tlie idea would then be that he who injured any of those united 
to him by the common meat would injure himself. The use of anointing is 
often recorded : an enemy might be injured by anointing sweat on reed 
orrow-poii^ts and oncring them.* The king and the saerifieer at the royal 
consecration and the SautTamani were formally anointed and so on. Other 
means are breathing, as upon the new-born child to give it life, and the 
putting of substances in the nose to produce offspring,* 

The eyes should not see many things, such as the talx)os imposed on the 
Soataka and his teacher^ but, on the other handt the eye may have purifying 
influence^ and hence with the eye of Mitm the guest may look on what is given 
to him.^ Eut the glance of a snake is deadly,* and so may the glance of the 
bride be : therefore her husband places salve on her eyes to secure his safety.* 

In a number of interesting cases elTective results are produced by using in 
the rite things connected with the object to be attained. Thus for a prince 
in exile it is well in the rite to use, for the kindling wood to cook a magic 
drink, wood from a stump of a tree which has grown again, or to place on the 
lire altar earth from his old realm. To defeat the ants when troublesome the 
use of a ladle of Efidhaka wood is valuable, as Bfldhaka means * repelling 
If victory in battle is the object, earth which a boar has tom up may be placed 
on the altar* and thus give the rite the strength of the boar. 

In other cases burning things produces good results, as in the burying 
above referred to of a curious mixture for the prosperity of the herds : so too 
the burying of hair mid other objects such as nails. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to provide rites to dig up objects, such as one's ow^n hair and nails, 
which an ciiomy has buried : a special eercinony for this is mentioned in the 
Taittiriya Sanihita.** 
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For the purpose of protcclton the use of amulets is very common indeed ; 
it is nol indeed quite clear exactly what idea was conceived to be embodied in 
the use of these amulets. lu the opinion of Ol(leiihcr|?t* the view taken of 
the amulet was^ m the first instance^ that there was in it a spirit w hich took 
its abode therein, but in the period of the Ycdic belief the view had l>ecji altered 
by a process of development, so tliat the eftect of the amulet is produced by a 
substance resident therein.* It is, however, a little difhcult to accept this view 
of the development of ideaSp The view" that the first element is spirit, and that 
the belief in the utility of the amulet is due to the view that a spirit is living in 
it, is unnecessarily refined : the fact, admitted by Olden berg, that the amulet 
is not rarely addressed and treated as having an aetua! spirit in itp is most 
naturally of all explained by the fact of oniniatlsm : the amulet is conceived 
to he a living sub^nce: only by a natural development of thought is there 
any dement of a noii-spiritual substance found. .4nimism in the strict 
sense of the word, therefore, need hardly come into operation, in so far 
as it postulates the belief in a mere detachable spirits 

The potency of nakedness as a magic rite is seldom mentioned save for 
rain sjieUs: the Kau^jika however, tells how' to expiate a day of ill omen by 
sitting naked and rubbing the forehead, and in its coOeclion of s]>ells for 
inducing slumber in women it prescribes nakedness in the perfonner of a rite, 
consisting in the besprinkling of the place where she is from a v&scl full of 
water and the remains of an offerings 


§ 5* Magic 

In one special class of eases the effect which it is desired by magic means to 
produce in nature is brought about b 3 ' the simple plan of representing In 
sensible fornip within the means available to man, the operations which it 
is desired should take place. Thus when an enemy is to he defeated * it is 
useful to break in two a piece of grass which is thrown tow^ards the opposing 
host t the breaking of the grass symbol Ires the breaking in two of the anned 
foemcn. Or the rite can be made more effective in quite a simple way ; 
as a daughter-in-law by an old taboo is expected to shrink away from her 
father-in-law, so by taking the hostile enemy os the daughter-in-law, and by 
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addressing to it the remark that the fatJier-ln-law Ls looking at it, the iiostile 
army will then break up in utter cx)nfiision.^ More elaborate instances of the 
same thing are of course the ceremonies of the AlaiiiitTattL where the water 
thrown on the lire produces rain, and the winning of tlie white round skiii 
which represents the sun is a spelt representing the recovein,- of the sun from 
the hostile powers affecting it. In the royal conseeration the victory of the 
king over liis rival Ls graplilcolly depicted in mimic form : hb success in 
dicing * is a picture of his success in the f>ositiojt of king on eart h. The 
fertility of the earth ai^d of the croi^s Is produced by the mimicry of sexual 
reIationshi|is at the Soma sacrificct at the horse sacrifice, and by the actual 
performance of ritual intercourse at the Mabl^Tata offering* At the Vfljapeya 
the chariot race is a magic performance to secure the pre-eminence of the 
saeriheer, just as in the rite he is nuadc to be the ^-ictor in the ra<‘e in question** 
The SaiitrAmani offering is a clear imitation of the story of the healing 
of Indra from his intoxication with Soma after the slaying of the demon 
Namuci: ^ it is used lo secure the saeritieer the success for which he is anxious 
in whatever sphere of life he may live. This sort of magic is particularly 
common in rain magic :* herbs arc often dipped in water, black garments 
assumed, blat‘k victims offered* One rite is of interest : the heads of a dog 
and a rani» hairs, and old shoes ate fastened to the eiid of a bamboo, and 
posses arc made in the air if in combat with a demon: the animals may 
be intended to aid in. the breaking open of the sky, just us at the Mahuvrata 
the shooting of arrows through, but not so as to penetrate, a skin, is pre¬ 
sumably intended to let the waters of the skies How dow n on the earth. 

The death of a man can lx‘, as in all lands, t'ompassed thus in many ways : 
an image of him may iie made of wax and melted or it may be pierced to the 
heart, or again his shadow, whieh is in some degree tire man* may be likewise 
treated : again a ehamcleon may be killed and formally burned in mimicry of 
the rile of the burning of the dead miin.^ The footmark of a maiden can 
be used as a means of w inning her love x ^ the footmark of a beleaguered king 
is scattered to the wiiitls-" Worms are generally to be banished by the cnjshing 
and the burning of twenty-one selected UfTra worms** The running away of 
a slave or some other persons may be prevented by the idiotie rite of pouring 
round the person affected the urine of the performer from the horn of a living 
animnb si symbol of strength i the urine represents the person to whom the 
slave Ixiongs, and thus the person in lin ing presence is in tlic vicinity and 
prevents the slave from ruuning away,!* The destruction of misfortune of any 
kind often takes the shape of the burning or throwing away in water of old 
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things s^ch as Rarmcnts. suiishaiies or shoe^.* To destroy the borer insect 
which b daniaging crops, one of the species is buried, head downwards, the 
mouth closed with thread* to prevent further depredations." When the Soma 
is being pressedp he who desires to destroy a foe should think of hun as he 
pounds with the pressing stone: the pounding will directly affect tlic foe. 
More amusing is the device to l>c Mlopte<) to secure tlie transfer of a stream 
from one course to another: the new l>ed desired is watered, plants like the 
A vakl are put along it, and a frog is also put there* The stream will therefore 
follow the path thus laid down,* The same principle is at work in the rule 
by which objects to be attained are often expressed in a speech as so w^on. 
Thus w^hen the wife b given an offering to look at In the ceremony of the 
parting of the hair and Is asked*' What dost thou say ¥ ^ she replies, * Offspring/ 
Similarly in the rite to attain male offspring her answer as to what she drinkSp 
in the magic drink given to her* is the producing of a son. The husband 
and wife on the fifth day after the wedding ask a young Brahman what he 
secs, to which he repliesj ^ Sons and cattle/ * So in the rite of the animal 
offering the question, ‘ Is it ready ? ’ has always the answer that it is ; in 
the plough festival * the question of the wife whether the ploughing has been 
aecompUshed receives an attirmativc reply ; and such cases are to be found in 
every important rite. A mode of divination can be nrade a mode of conveying 
good fortune in this way : thus a merchant, going on a journey, places balls 
of dung on the limbs of a friendly Bralunan and asks what sort of day it is, to 
which the latter replies that It is good and lucky." 


§ 6 . and Ordeai 

The principle of divination is tu large measure directly due to the doctrine 
of mimetic magic : ^ if the use of a representation of things can produce them, 
it is also legitimate. If less easy, to deduce the future of events from the 
behaviour of things, which are supposed to be an imitation of the events. 
Tills, however, is no doubt not the whole ground of the belief in the power to 
read the futurCp and, moreover, the fact that the future was uncertain must 
have inducc<l many people to resort to the gods for aid in unravelling it. In 
tlicsc caseis the performances are indeed much the same as in an ordinary 
species of divination, but the belief is diJTerent t it is the view that the future 
is revealed by the god, through the means employed : magic here is supple¬ 
mented ss often by religious ooneeptbns. 
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TJie of means is veiy varied : tke fire of the saerihee and the victim at 
tile sacrifice are specially suited lu ^ivc knowledge by their magic conriesdoii 
with the gods as well as religious conceptions : more dearly connected with 
the activity of divine powcm in V'edic belief is the drawing of omens from the 
flight and the movements of animaLsi which are specially clearly connected 
with birds or beasts* with gods or spirits of the dead or demons. When a 
ceremony b performed to win for a maiden a husband, the side from which 
crows first appear is that from which her w'oocr will come.*- The movement 
of the cow at a particular moment in the Soma sacrifice show^s the fortimc of 
the sacrificcr*' The dear flaming of the fire at a saerifice brings with it the 
prospect of twelve villages for the saerifieer ; if it smokes, of at least three.* 
More interestmg is the rule that, when the body of the dead is being bumedi 
the soul will go to the heaven, atmospherct or the earth according as the 
eastern, westcnv^ or southern fire first reaches It.* The owi b invoked to fly 
round the village and give signs for the future : it is a bird which flics to the 
rlwelliiigs of the gods, and the Rigveda already know^s birds of omen.* The 
hyena's howl b uttered eitber of its own w^ill, or on the prompting of other 
powers.* The battle's result can be judged by the lighting of a special fire on 
a suitable place and observing the movements of the iire^ or it can be fore¬ 
casted by taking three bowstrings, and placing them on a lire : the move¬ 
ments of the three, of which the middle one is treated as death, will show the 
event: tliat which keeps clear from it wiU represent the victorious army, that 
w hich comes into contact with it the army which is to be ruined.^ The 
diaracter of the bride can be judged by the choice by her of balls of earth 
chosen from very various places : * the sex of the future child by the fact 
whether the member of the body of the prospective mother which a Brahman 
boy touches has a masculine or feminine nanic.* 

The meanings of dreams is an interesting part of VedJr magic and is dealt 
with in various passages, including an Atbarvan Fari^i^a. Tlie Rigveda^* 
already regards as ominous the making of a garland or neckband in a dream. 
Ten dreams which forebede death are recordetl in the Aitareya Amciyaka : ^ 
when one sees in a dream a black man with black teeth who kills him, when a 
boar kills him, when a wild cat springs on him, when one eats and then spits 
out gold, when one eats honey and lotus roots, when one goes to a village with 
asses or boars, or when one drives south a black cow with a black calf, wearing 
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& garland of nard. If one hos a dream, one ahoujcf, as we have seen, wash one's 
mouths Tlic view Is iilso held that certiuii iitars are tj[du£iik3% cspc^cJally 
MdEa/ Moreover^ niany sights forebode evil i the sun seeming as the moot^ 
the heaven red like madder^ wlien one^s shadow appears upside down in a 
mirror Of water* or when cme*R head smells like a trow's nest.* Evil is fartlier 
portended by meteoTs and Lightning. Of ominous birds the main elosses are 
those which are blaek or whose appearaiiii:^ or utterance is horrible ; the 
pigeon, the owh the >Tilture, the Diighamukhl, but the bird is alsoealled 
generally the mouth of Dissolution. Blrdsp* too, are said to go about in the 
semblance of the Fathers, other animals are seldom mentioned in this regard j 
the fact that a horse on several occasions is used to forecast prosjjerity, or 
other results^ is rather due to its eannexjon with the offering than to its 
intrinsic nature as ominous, though fortune in popular superstition can be 
inferred from the neighing of a horse.* Other prodigies are the appearance 
of an ant-heap in the house^ the making of honey there by the bees, the screani 
of a jackal, the drinking of one cow from another, the cows giving blood 
for milk* and $0 on.* 

The existence of men skilled in the interpretation of omens ts natural 
and is also recorded, as for instance in the ease of the men who could teU the 
marks which led to !uek or otherwise in the choice of a wife. We hear also 
of a prophet who made his propheeies on the basis of the smoke of dung, 
the yakadhuma of the Atharvaveda* whose business it wtiA, it is clear* to fore¬ 
cast the weather/ W'e learn also of men who by the means of plants such as 
the Sadariipuspft ^ were able to behold sorceihers male and female, whether 
they w'ent in the sky or on the earth 3 the same idea of the power of socerers 
to assume various forms Is found in the Rigi'eda* where it asks for the 
destruction of the demons, who in form of birds fly about the village st night. 
Necromancy, however, is not apparently known,® nor the inspection, on a 
system, of the entrails of the victims, in order to read the future. 

The ordeal is nothing more tlian a form of divination in one of its aspects: 
the idea in it is not tliat the deity would uctuaiiy punish an accused person so 
much as that it should by its treatment of him allow whether or nob he is 
innocent of the charge made against him. But the analogv' of the ordeal to 
the oath in which the swearer invokes a penalty on himself, if he is telling 
untruth, shows tliiit tlie sejmration of the ideas of punishment and discrimina¬ 
tion cannot be assumed to have been present to the Vedic mind ; the form 
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of ordeals recorded for early Vedic times shows the prevalence of piinLshmerit 
at the same time as the test of fart: the Rigveda has not any certain example 
of the ordeal s the only Bmhmajia cases are those In wJiich Vatsa asserts his 
purity of Brahrnanieal origin by walking through the Hre without harm 
afTeoting Inm,^ Tri^ka^s assertion of su|>eriof Vedic knowledge by a fire 
ordeal and the successful crossing of a stream* and the glowing axe which 
is brought up for the purpose of testing the accused thiefJ The fne as a 
sentient power by failing to burn or by burning show's innocence or guilt: 
but it punishes at the same time» and this is roughly speaking true of some 
of even the later ordeals, such as the poison and w-ater ordeals? A procedure 
to prevent the burning of the hand in the ordeal of plunging the liand into 
boiling oil to extract a piece of gold is prescribed in the Kaurika? 


5 1. The 31agic Spell 

The power of the word is very marked in all systems of magic and naturally 
not least in Lidia. The magic spell is sometimes in prose, in the style of tfie 
formulae used by the Adhvaryus at the sacriGee, more often in versei some¬ 
times newly made for the purpose, sometimes, iind indeed very often, chosen 
without any appropriateness from the vast body of existing sacred literature^ 
Of this latter tcndciioy tw'o examples may be given ; the number available 
is legion. The finest hymn to Varuna in the Vedic literature is found in 
the Atharvaveda where it lias been preserved in a charm? The great hymn 
of the Rig^ eda, wliich celebrates the god Prajapati in the form of questions, 
has the second verse used in a sped for preventing the miscarriage of a cdw% 
doubtless for no better reason than tluit the idiotic system on which names 
of authors were assigned to every hynui of the eoUeetlon resulted in postulat¬ 
ing an author Hirapyagarbha, * he of the golden womb\ really an epithet of 
the supreme god, and the fact that the deity w'as Prajapati? 

Of the spell one eharactcristic Is the regularity with which many gods are 
invoked : it is absurd to suppose that in these enumeratioi^s theme was 
nommlly any sense of the different deities in\'ok;ed : all tliat w'as desired was 
to strengthen the spell by the uttemnoe of as nuiny names of deities as 
possible : tn some ea.ses the mention of individuals is dropped and merely 
the numbers arc given, SK> or MS or 77 and so on t the fond ness for such numbers 
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is a featu^ of many forniis of Analogous to ihiii featufij; is the fact thiii 

when anything is to be dealt witli every conceivable place where it may be is 
enumemied: a disease is banishedt not merely from the place where it is 
paining the person alHicted^ but from all his members. On the other Imnd^ 
where posaiblc the exact name and origin of the thing dealt with must be 
given : if one eon name father and mother so much the better: the drum* is 
described as coming from the lord of the forest and strung hy the coW's. Some¬ 
times names of, to us, inexplicable and perhaps esoteric character are givcrii 
such as hrudu applied in the Allian’avetla^ to fever, in accordance v^ith the 
well-known rule that in magic a mysterious name is the most potent of all.* 

A second elmraeteristic of the spells is the stress laid on the recital of 
comparisons which liave magic effect in producing the results desired. The 
kidneys are made to settle themselves firmly by eomparisou with the mountains 
which abide foreveri or the bird wliich is at rest lu its nestp nr the oows which 
have come back to the stalL^ The amulet is made effective by the fact tlmt 
it was the one bound by the DiiMj-ajiias on fatAnlka.* The d^ing round the 
Brahman, w hich is prescribed in the Attarcya Brahmarva ^ as the spell par 
ej:ctlltttct of the Pumhita against the foes of his master, is accompatiied by 
comparison with the mode in wWch the coiUitellatlons appear and set again. 
The birth of the embryo is encouraged by the eomparbon with the w ind which 
moves the lotus pond on all sides/ and so on iudcELmtely. The use of the word 
* grow ^ is uecessarj' when the Arundhuti plant is addressed in order to heal 
a broken bone: ^ below ' aw'ay > arc used when a disease is expelled : if 
one practises witchcraftp one sliould use the word " broken^ when offering 
a cup ! in bringing about harmony the word * in unison " is of ^ alue. The 
importance of the name has already been mentjoiied ! it results in tiie 
giving to each child of a secret name. Nor is there missing the rite by which 
a formula is repeated backwartls: if the offering pricfit i& iuterruptcfl by 
the sen^ants of the Racrideerr he should repeat backw^ards the Da^hotr 
formula, and thus bring the soeriflce to ruin/ The use of harsh words like 
phaU is mentioned possibly even as early as the Itigv'cda.^® 

The word has special force iii the form of the enrsep^ w'hich is often recorded 
in Vedic literature and which as is well known is one of the most common 
motives in later Indian literature* Fish are killed out of hiind by men, 
because they betrayed to the gods Agni when he tied for shelter to the waters 
and for tJiat deed Agni cursed them to be slain by men.** The trees which 
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cau$c(i illness to tlie gods were cursed liy llie go<ls to be destroyed by a liandle 
of the wocidnimi’s axe, made from tltcir own bodies,'' The curse is often men¬ 
tioned os bein^ invoked to recoil on the curscr iumself, showing tliat it was 
a conmiuti form of magic attack. It might also be heiglttencd in effect by a 
forma) offering, in which the rules of the sacrifice are ^nolated and the points 
of reetis are sacritlecd to the aeconipaniment of formulae declaring tliat the 
sacriricer takes from the enemy, who has played him false with his wife, hope 
and sight, children and cattle, breathing in and breathing out.* The curse ’ 
in the Br^lunanas is coiistaittly expressed in a curious fomi: if a man per¬ 
forms an act in tlic offering incorrectly, then he places himself In such a posi¬ 
tion that, if any one were to say of or to him something unpleasant, that would 
come tnie. The point is clear ; the mistake exposes the man guilty of it to 
the risk of the effective working of any curse which is invoked upon him. 

The Vedic oath is often recorded: the king at the great consecration 
recorded by the Aitarcya llrfilunairia must swear to his priest to be true, at 
the cost otherwise of all his merit in saeriiicc and gifts to the priests since the 
beginning of ids Ufe, his good deeds, his offspring, passing from him on the 
occasion of his falsehood.* But a still older form of oath recorded * is by cows, 
or waters, or Varupa,* and the Indian to this day swears in some cases by 
flanges water which he holds in his hand. The legal literature ^ allows oaths 
for a Brahman by Ids truth, for a K^triya by his teams and weapons, and for 
a Vai^ya by his cows, grain and gold, but these are not recorded for the Vedic 
period, and the first is modem in appearance as compared with the Vedic 
oaths. Later, too, we find that the touching of oneself in the oath was oot 
rare, as showing the spirits the person to be punished if the oath were not kept! 
this usage is proved for late Vedic times by the provision that the touch in such 
a case is, like the offering to Rudra, aground for purification by means of water.* 
Possibly, too, the euraes recorded that a man’s liead shall fly off, which is 
paralleled by the Buddhist malediction that the head should split in seven 
pieces, may be connected with this idea of touching the head.* .K joint curse 
is tliat of the Tfmunaptra rite, which is an oath of fidelity of the priest and the 
sacritieer in the Soma sacrifice, with a curse on the violator of the oath, 
There is in the Aitareva Bffihmano an echo of the famous story of the lotus 
theft, in which the variotis persons accused of stealing the lotus fibres 
declared thomsel^'es guiltless by the device of invoking the most dreadful 
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misfortunes on the head of the thief, while the true thief, the god himself^ 
revealed his nature by in%'oktng nothing but good. The chk^sical Instance of 
A broken oath is that of Soma, who is punished for failing to keep his promise 
to dwell with the twenty-seven wives whom he rceeived from Prajapatip 
by the disease Rfijayaksma, perhaps eemsumptionA 

^ 8. The 3Iagic Sacrijice 

In many eases the sacrifice itself is degraded to mere magic t this is a precise 
parallel to the degradation of the fomiulae to spelb which we have already 
seeup and of which the mystic Hotr fonnulae+ originally of a superior type of 
thought, but later degraded to eommon magic purix>ses, are the best example. 
The actual sacrifice Itself may be adapted to magical ends : thus to secure the 
opposite of the natural results the sorcerer performs it with the arrangement 
reversed as far as may be: the movements are not from south to north 
and from left to right, but from north to souths the region of the dead, and 
from right to left* Or again the offering verse in a sacrifice for Indra may be 
addressed to the Martitii. and rfe# versa in an offering to the Maruts. The 
Kau^ika SQtm has full descriptions of black magic, an idea w'hieh lias never 
been without votaries and wlueh in the Middle Ages attained great fame** 
More directly the sacrifice becomes not merely in the th™mphy of the Brah¬ 
mans the great power of the universe: more prosaically it becomes the means 
by w'hich the sniwreni who practise magic against one can be made to show 
themselves, by wliich rival wives can be overcome, by which the monarch in 
exile can regain his throne** The sacrifice can be adapted to these ends by any 
manipulations of its component parts or by the precise mode in which the 
ritual acts are performed* 

Slightly dilferent Is another method of producing magic results: in this 
case the nature of the offering chosen differs essentially from the ordinary 
sacrifice: thus ants are offered poison ; * for a rival reed-poinis are sacriftcedp 
the order of sacrifice being also altered; ^ to win cattle/ dung of a pair of 
calves, to win sheep, of a pair of sheep, is offered : long fife is aimed at by 
offering ruiils of Khadira w'ockI s and from the practi<?e of passing people 
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thMtugh holes to rub off evil or^inukc them invisible to their foes, the luse of 
sacrifkinj; through a hole ‘ naturally name into existence. 

In one other respect the niagieian avails hmiself of the fomis of the 
ordinary sacrifice. One of the most important ingredients hi every magic 
offering is the Sampata, the rtminant of the butter offering made at the new 
and full moon, and the Kau^ika SOtra • contains precise instructions for the 
perfomianec of these offerings, though it would be etroiieous to imagine with 
^land * that every magic ceremony required to be accompanied by such a 
rite, a rule which would have restricted the workings of magic to a very short 
period.* In the opciations of his ccrcmonias the magician follows closely 
the ordinary rites of sacrifice : the person in whose interest he sacrifices takes 
stalks of Darbha grass and touches the priest with tlicm to establish close 
contact with him, and smells the smoke of tiie oblations made in the fire by the 
priest.* On the other hand, it is characteristic of the special nature of the rite 
tliat it is performed in the north-eastern quarter away from the village * and 
w-lien it IS completed the performers wash themselves in the stream near which 
the rite has been earned out, and return to the village, ne^ er turning eoimd 
lest they may see the dread presences which they liave evoked. The materials 
of the magic rite, apart from the frequent use of uneatable materiabi, arc in the 
main the same as those of the ordinary ritual, but the diverse varieties of 
butter found in tliat ritual arc replaced by tlie regular use of .\iyo alone, while 
the Ifigida is often mentioned as an ingredient.^ Special interest attaches 
to the frequent use of earth from an ant-heap s as we liave seen, the ant, 
doubtless owing to its skill and industry, was regarded as an uncnimy animal 
by the Vedic Indian, and possibly ex])crieiice may have proved the exlstcnee 
of some value in the earth. An interestiug excursion into the realm of sacriflt e 
is made by this belief j in the ceremony of the piling of the fire altar, when the 
clay for the making of the bricks lias been collectetl, the priest Is to gaise at It 
through an ant-heap, i.e. presumably through a turmcl made in sucli a heap. 
The explanation of this rite is obscure : Henry * suggests comparison with the 
German superstition tliat by wearing a moleskin a man can see sorecrers ! 
possibly the medium of au ant-heap conferred on the priests the faculty of 
disceniing whether any evil iulluences were aUccting liis materials, .\iiotlicr 
curious ingredient is lead, and its three substitutes, iron filings, dried riier 
foam, and a lizard^s head .*> Woo<ls of various kinds play a lat^ part : one 
list enumerates tw‘cnty-two k inds of value, and is not ex hausti \ c as it omits 
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th& whic^h is often In fact em)>lnycd in rites. But scnrcely 

anything from an elephant's tooth or hair^ downwmiis conies amiss to the 
sorcerer, who in Indiu as elsewhere is anxious to increase the importance of 
his action by asserting that his ingrediciits Itave been obtained from afar: 
an antidote aj^inst snakes U dug up on the ridges of the mountain with shoveb 
of gold by the Uttlc KirSta maiden,^ an assertion with which wc may, if we wilL 
compare the practice not rarely recorded^ under which people of higher culture 
ascribe to those of lower culture possession of superior magic powers,:* 

In other respects the parallelisin between sacrifice and magic ceremony is 
extremely close : m both eases the operator expects and receives a reward, hut 
the Kauijika Sutra only rarely gives us an exact measure of the Dak^ii^a 
payable : in some cases the materials used may have been the fee,* but 
often these would tic too worthless or too valuable and it is reasonable to 
believe “ that the fee was usually fixed by agreement. The magic ceremony 
can sers'^e most of the purpnses of the formal socrifiee; just as a main object 
of tbc regular offering is long life, so an infinity of charms provide life, and 
amulets of varied kinds are provided by the magfdau* There arc spells for the 
house, to guard against fire, to bring rain, to secure increase of cattle, to pre¬ 
vent injury and increase the growth of crops, to secure safety on a journey 
or trade venture and success in gambling. Spells provide sucec?ss in the 
assembly, bring ^nctoxy in war, restore an exiled king, produce harmony or 
discord among the several classes of the people j ust as sacridees do. Even more 
than sacrifice are magie ceremonies adapted to secure success in love, the over- 
tlirow of rivals, constancy between husband and wife, the birth of a son rather 
than of a daughter, safety in chJJd-birtb, and the protection of the hfe, alw 
precarious and dnubly so in such a climate as that of India^ of the infant, and 
spells as wrell as sacrifices protect the whole adolescence and life of man. 
Specially rieh in spells is the domain of medicine: remedies are provided in this 
way against many diseases, including intestinal worms, to which the Vedic 
Indian att ributed many diseases with w^hich they had no concern ; fever w-hose 
se\'era1 varieties wx*re already known from their periods of reeurrence ; 
wounds and fractures, one fornuiLa used having some faint claim to be Indo- 
European in chatucter; ■ skin affections including even leprosy ; ^ the effects 
of poison r and even f>erhaps diseases ranked as hereditary.* The means 
employed are often obscure, and, w'iulc traces of some medieol knowledge are 
not wanting—the use of the probe ^ has been recognized by Henry and 
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Caiancl ‘ —in the main the speJl seems to be relieil on, together with symbolic 
acts for banishing, for example, the yellow jaundice to the ycUow bird. 

A question of some diflieulty' preseiits itself os to the performers of these 
magic rites. Many of tliem are of swch simplicity that it would appear ohvioiu 
that they could be carried out by eaeh householder for himself, for example, 
the rites to secure the safety of the cattle against wiid beasts while grazing and 
their safe return at evening.* Xor can we reasonably doubt that in the Bist 
instance the householder was his own magician os well as sacrificer.* But in 
the Kaufika Sutra, as is natural, we find it assumed throughout that the 
performer of the rite is essentially the Urahman priest, whose Veda the 
Atharv'avcda essentially is, and that no rite has any value without his presence. 
We may, therefore, assume that by the time of the Satra, and ev en earlier, the 
control'of magic had largely fallen into the hands of these priests, andtliis fact 
accords well with tlieir cl^ly increasing importauoc in the history of the 
saeriBee proper,* in which the services of the Brahman in making good by 
his presence and his skill defects in the ritual win for him the credit of the 
perfoimancc of half the saerifice, 

Henrj',* howev'er, goes much further than this and insists that tlie Brahman 
was the first of priests, originally a magician, and that the speU is the primitive 
form whence prayer has emerg^, as from the njagieian tlic priest has evolved 
with the growth of religion. Common as this view is, it is dear that it has 
no support in historical evidence, as in the Rigveda Brahman, both masculine 
and neuter, means normally priest and prayer, not magician and spell,* and 
as a theory of religion it must be held to be as defectiv'c as are all theories 
which endeavour to develop religion from something essentially not religious,’ 

It is of interest to note that, while in the main the magician is content 
to use the Vedic pantheon as it appears in the socrillcia! ritual, he is aliiO pre- 
pand wlicn necessary to fashion fresh figures or to modify tiiosc already 
existing, Wliilc Rudra in Ids fonns as Bhava and ^arva is invoked in a hynm * 
against internal disease in terms which are suggestive of the popular favour 
w’hich was to turn hinr into^iva, the great god, Visjju takes an inferior plate, 
though the representation of his three steps can be used to strengthen the 
magic act.® The Apsamses appear in dose eonnexinn with dice, possibly 
as Henry holds in the main because the term knit, ‘ play applies to them 
par eTceltence : such linguistic considerations are of real importance in Vedic 
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thought. In hftttlc charms wc find not merely Apvii, the spirit of panic and its 
physical result, but also 'fri^dh^ which is dearly Indra’s bolt, Arbudi, and 
Nyarbudt, who is plainly but a verbal variant of the former.' In Henry's 
view * Arbudi himself is a duplicate of Indm, lifec Namud, but thb view is 
much less proI>able than that of Bloom field,* who sees in tiirn an old derivative 
of Arbuda, the eloml serpent slain by India, who cornea to be regarded later 
merely as a scrt>erit divinity and auspicious, like Tak^aka, who aUo figures 
in the Atharvaveda.^ It i$ characteristic of the Atharvaveda that Asura in 
independent passa|[^ has always an es-fi sense, that alistract deities like 
Arati,*i]ijberality towards priests, and perhaps Nirfti,* dissolution, take a pro¬ 
minent piaec, and tliat a faded m^iihological figure like the mysterious Trita 
appears, in the form Trta,’ in connexion with a hymn which is interpreted 
as an expiation for the somewhat venial fault of marrying before an cider 
brother, a fact on which is based the theory of Max MQller,® which Henry 
inclines to approve, that Trta is the departing sun. On the model of POsan is 
created the god Sn^n, from rfl,' beget *, who is invoked to secure safe delivery.* 
One direct addition to our knowledge of the ordinary sacrificial ritual is 
made by the Atharvaveda, which in its last, late, I wok has a section of h>mms 
styled collectively Kuntiipa.'* The contents of this collection is very varied, 
but it includes several riddles, in part obscene, as well as a paiicgy'rie of a 
king: doubtless we must assume that these arc fragments of ])opuIar“ 

merrinrent in connexion with sacrificial rites which have been stereotyped. 

In the sacrificial ritual, however, the most interesting of the innovations 
of the .4thaTVBvedt(is is the introduction of rites regarding the presentation 
of the presents eiaimed by the priests. Listcaid of mere appendices to the 
actual offering, these become in themselves offerings of tlie highest imi»rtatiqe 
and value.'* The other ritual texts ’* know of Saves as consecrations for various 
rites of importance, but in the Kau^ika'* tlie Sava is essentially the ceremony 
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which centres in the giving of Eargesse to the priests. The Atharvaveda has 
many hymns in connexion with these donations^ two ^ of which are noteworthy 
in connecting an ordinoiy Soma rite with the formal preparation and cooking 
of porridge for the priests^ one preparer boasting that he is the fifteenth of his 
line who has performed the operation : in other cases animals are the fees, and 
are extolled in the most exaggerated terms os divine \ the goat * recalls Aja 
EkapiU, that faded mythological figure of the Rigv^eda. In another * cose 
a house is taken to pieces and presented to the Brahman^ A counterpart to 
these demands for foes is the stress laid on the sacred character of the Brahman: 
his wife is inviolable: nay Soma has made over to him his claim to the 
fiwt mating with every woman.* His cow * is equally sacrosanct, and on the 
strength of his own sanctity hecandemandp when such a portent as the birth 
of twin calves takes place, that the erring cow should be mode over to him 
as alone fitted to be its master,* 


§fl. Yoga Practices 


The ritual, as has been seen, both in the case of magic and of the sacrifice, 
is full of elements which appear systematized in the later Yoga philosophy 
and practice. But it would be a mistake to exaggerate the degree of corre¬ 
spondence, and in point of fact much that is later characteristic and essential 
is lacking in the earlier Vedic literature*^ In special hardly any trace can be 
found of the importance later attaching to elaborate regulation of the breath, 
despite the fact that the division of the breaths or vital airs as five is early. 
The suggestion that the term is a word with ecstatic implications is 

wholly implausible* The inducing of perspiration as a part of the Dlk^ and as 
a means of exciting ecstasy Is olear, but it does not appear as a diitinet or 
important rite as with the Scythians of Hcrodotos or the aborigines of North 
America or Australia. Nor do we find any clear leference to the various 
sitting postures familiar to the later Yogs, for it is absurd to believe that the 
sense * altar *, if it ever really belongs to the obscure term Dhisaoa^ owes its 
origin to the fact that by his posture at the place of sacrifice the priest beholds 
the might of the go^. The mysterious UttAnapad of the Rigveda ■ 

os a cosmic power caimot with any plausibility be deemed to yield a proof 
of the practice of assuming the position of an embryo in the womb os a means 
of attaining mystic rebirth. That silence and solitude were conducive to 
ecstasy is, curiously enough, little referred to, and the dirt of both person and 
garments of the later Yogin is recognized only in a few hints.* There is more 
evidence of fasting, and the hymn of Lopamudrfl and Agastya in the Rigveda^* 
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appears, despite its obseimty, to express the two Idtidred ideas of the ma^c 
poteticsy engendered by continence on the one handp and on the other of the 
cosmic importance of the rite of generation^ both doctrines of the later system.^ 
The idea of a mystic union between the god and the worshipper^ which finds iU 
highest development in the ^akti cults of Bengal^ appears wholly unknown 
to Vedic literature,* and dancing as a means of producing ecstasy b never 
mentioned^ though the gods as dancera may be a relic of the eonoeption. The 
songs, and their musical aceompaninicnts^ together with the ritual exclama¬ 
tions wiiich are preserved in the Song-books of the SSmavedap may have 
Sen'cd a similar purpose; sound may often have accompiished results of 
spiritual excitement irrespective of the words, and the term Vipra, used of the 
poetp. seems to suggest the trembling or quaking of divine inspiration.^ 

More important than these facts is the striking description of the Muni 
found in one late Rig^'cda hymn.* He differs entircl}^ from the Brahman 
student or the man undergoing eonsecration, for his ecstasy Is not connected 
either w ith the socriiicc or with any of the ritca ancillary to it or to the entry 
of the youth into the fuU life of the community* His mortal body men sec, 
but he himself fares on the path of the Apsarascs, the Gandharv as/ tbe beasts 
of the wild, he dwells in the cast and the western ocean, the steed of Vstn, 
the friend of V^vti, inspired by the gods^ He knows secret desires, he is the 
dearest friend* he supports Agni and both the worlds, he is the heav en and the 
light, and his ecstasy, it $ecm5+ is due to a potent draught which, wdlh Rudra, 
he drinks from a goblet, perhaps a reference to the use of some poison to pro¬ 
duce exhilaration or h>^nosis.* His hair b long^ bis soiled garments are of 
yellow hue. 

This description is curiously isolated in the Rigv'cda and later, not un¬ 
naturally, since this aspect of religious life does not fall within the normal 
outlook of our texts. In the Atharv aveda,'* hoivcv^er, w'c find the curious and 
enigmatical iignrc of the Vriltya, exalted into a cosmic power, and therefore 
of obscure origin. It has been suggested that wc arc to find in him the type of 
Yogin, produced in the eastern lands under the aegis of the Ksatriyas, who 
wandered about the country, received with friendship in the courts, bringing 
prosperity tn his train by reason of hb ecstatic practicest in which a part was 
taken by the hetacra, who is made part of his retinue, and the M^gadha w hose 
loud cries doubtless played a part in hb rites. The suggestion b ingenious, 
but unfortunately it locks any probative value. The references to the ycor 
long standing of the VrStyo and his other actions arc too indistinct to enable 
VIS to dbeern with any certainty the outlines of an ancient seeker after ecstatic 
trances, and the elaboration of hb retinue, though it may be paralleled in other 
landsJ is strange to Indian usage. 
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PAET IV. THE SPIKITS OF THE DEAD 

CHAPTER 23 

THE ABODES OF THE DE.4I> 


I L The N(Unre of the Dead 


It is nQt fJtogcthcr easy to derive from the Kigveda a precise conception 
of the n&ture which was attributed to the spirits of the dead by the mind of the 
people or of the priest, and it Is tiatura] to assume that the ground for this 
difficulty is to be traced to the ^'ariation of both popular and eccleslastica] 
opinion. The modem view of the spirits and their abode is extremely varied 
and confused, and it would be ill-judged to assume that it was otherwise in 
the earlier Vedie religion. 

Long before the period of the Rig\''edap it is clear that the Indian had 
realized the difference between life and death and had separated in his 
Imagination the t wo dements of the man, his body and his spirit,^ but the dis- 
tinetion must have been vague in the extreme.* Of the spirit as distinct 
from the body wc have two expressions which occur frequently enough to let 
us believe that their meaning was more or less definitely known : of these the 
first was vrhat wc would regard as physical, hut- what douhtlesa seemed just 
as psychical to the Vedie India as any other aspect of the spirit: it Is the 
life, which seems clearly to have been hosed on the conception of the breath of 
the man^ w'hich is the visible sign of life and inteUeet: later, but not in the 
Bigveda, the term Atman, the breath, is the most eharaeteristic term for the 
self, and the breaths. Pranas, arc a constant subject of investigation in the 
U[>aEU^ads, where often they appear as essentially repte^ntiTig the life and 
spirit of man. Tlie idcntificatiDn of breath and the am is made formally 
in the f^atapatha Briihmai^a,* but this fact is of much less importance than 
the clear indications of the Rig^^eda. The other term is, unlike am, which 
never in Later times became an expression of any philosophical importance, 
one which never loses a place in the thought of India, though it docs not 
achieve the rank of the Atman. It is Manas, the mind, w'hich in later Indian 
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thought of as the meam of knowledge of all interciAt e^ents^^ 

and a necessary link in the knowledge of external events m route from the 
senses. The coneeption of the Rigv'eda is seen clearly in the case * when the 
mind of a senseless person is said to have gone away to Yama, the lord of the 
dead, to sky and earth, to the sea and the mountains, to the sun and the dawn. 
It is also probable that the conception later prevalent that the mind has its 
abode in the heart was already developed : ■ the connexion of mind and heart 
is not rare in the Rigveda. The further view that the mind had the dimensions 
of a pigmy or a thumb in size, which is found said of the Furusa as the prin¬ 
ciple of life in the Upani^ds and often later, is not to be proved for the period 
of the Rig^'cda.^ 

Naturally enough there is abundant evidence of the simple inews which 
suggest the theory of the spirit: the phenomena of loss of the Senses, which ts 
recorded in the Rigveda, is also recorded of the ancient Bhrgu, who in this 
condition went to the other world and had experience of interest there.® 
The ’iiew that in the case of a dream the soul might be outside the bedy and 
moving about freely at will, which b a common belief of many peoples, U 
proved by the reference to such a case in the 9*^^*Pfttha Brghmarta,^ which 
warns us of the danger of waking the sleeper too hurriedly, lest the soul should 
thus fait to find its way back Into the body. It appears also that dreams 
about the dead were deemed to be due to the souls of the dead mo’^ing thus 
about. At least this belief would explain the fact that, on going away from 
a festival for the dead, the partaker in the rite should rub himself with the 
Apimurga plant and ask it to wipe away evil dreams,^ The danger of the 
spirit escaping through yawning seems suggested by the rule that in such a 
case one should say* * In me be strength and wisdom The shadow also is 
here and there found as hdng in some way connected with man : if one cannot 
see his reflection it is an omen of death, and the reflection of one whose mind 
is gone can be used in a spell to restore his mind to hiin-* All these dements 
can be supposed to have been dcadily at work In Vedle India, and the result 
b the conception of the spirit as some more or less impalpable substance. It 
is not asti entirely nor mind : it h also breath, and it is very often regarded as 
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am and mind : * or it appears as mind or as a«i, as in the frequent phrase 
" am leading",* whieh is applied both to the process by whieh the 
spirits are led froin the earth to their home in the sky* and the reverse pro¬ 
cess by which they are brought back by Agni, as the eemveyer of souls, imm 
the heaven in which they live to the offerings made to them on earth. It is^ 
how'ci'er, of importance that mind is assumed to be with the spirit when it is 
awa}^ from the body i the Fathers of the Vedic ereation are thus creatures w ho 
are perfectly gifted for Intellectual action of aU kind, to know, to perceivcp 
to enjoyi and to wiU. But the view as to exactly what it was which departed 
at death was never quite clearly settled by the thought of India: the llpani- 
sads inclined to regard it as the Atman 1 the Buddhist in one view os con¬ 
sciousness, ViiMaa,^ and later there developed more predse views of the 
psychic apparatus w'hich transmigrated^ but the views of the populace w^cre 
probably as vague as those of Vedic India itself. 

But it would be an error to assume that the body was left for ever at death : 
this might seem to be the logical view, but it is not the view of the Vedic 
IndiaUp as it has not been the ^iew of many diKerent classes of men. The 
care expressed in the Rigveda *• itself for the avoidance of injury to the body 
of the dead, w^hich was to be burned, by a bird or other beast, is confirmed by 
the express injunction to the dead that he has In the next world to unite 
himself with his body. The same idea is expressed in the Athar\’aveda,^ 
which treats as in the next world the body, the asu, the mlnd^ the limbs, and 
the sap all uninjured, and the Fathers are entreated to secure that the bones 
which have been placed out of order shall aU be placed in due arrangement. 
This unquestionabiy is the regular view in the Veda 1 the alternative view 
once found in the Rigveda,* which sends the eye of the dead to the sun, the 
breath to the wind^ bids him go to the heaven and the earth, or if he prefers 
to the waters, and to dwell among the plants with his members, cannot be 
treated as more than a mere deviation of no great consequence for the general 
of Vedic religion. The connexion of the eye and the sun is also seen in 
the Puru^hkta, where the sacrifice of the primeval giant results in the sun 
being created from bis eye. The concrete eharacter of the entity which is left 
in the heaven is proved by the fact that the Fathers are always addressed, 
when mentioned individually, by their own names ! them is no such thing 
as an invocation of the spirit of any individuaL He himself continues 
lus life. 
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§ 2, The Places o/ the Dead 

The dnef place ot the dead in the conception of the Ri|prcda * ia anqcea- 
lionably heavcD : the soul leaves the body on deatht and by the path of the 
Fathers it goes to the place where there is eternal light, endowed with lustre 
like that of the gods.* It is sold to go as by a car or by wings t ^ more com¬ 
pletely the Atharvaveda * pictures the dead mao as borne up by the ^faruts, 
with gentle breezes fanning hiiUt and cooled by showers until he recovers hb 
complete body, and meets with the Fathers in the highest heaven^ where 
with Yama they dwell. The heaven is coiled also the home,* but the idea can 
hardly be pressed to the ’view that the going to heaven is a return home: It is 
rather that the man reaches in the highest heaven a new and abiding abode. 
The connexion of this journey of the souls with the actual burning of the body 
is always a vague one, hut the reality of the connexion of soul and body Is 
proved by the emphasis laid in the BrAliniai^ * on the necessity for the due 
collection of the bones of the dead, and the need of replacing them symbobealLy 
in cases where they may happen to be lost* 

Another conception of the nature of death is hinted at in the legend of the 
|dogs of Y'ama^^ the four-eyed, a term probably derived from the presence of 
fsome mark on the dog which gave the appcaTance of four eyes^* brindied^ 
broad-nosed, dogs which wander about and guard the path or sit on it; 
the spirit is bidden to haste past the dogs, and to join the Fathers with Yama« 
Delighting in lives, they watch men and senile as messengers of Yamat and 
arc entreated to grant continued enjoyment of life. It is possible that they 
were coficeived as going among meup and taking to the abode of death the 
souls of t he dead. The A vestan parallel is one dog, which fonr-cyed and yellow^ 
cared watches the head of the Cinvat bridge * which reaches from this to the 
next world, and by his harking $eare$ away the fiends, who would hinder the 
passing of the soiib of the just dead. In the Eigveda there is no clear eWdcnce 
to any such functions of the dogs as the dividers out of souk as good or bad : 
the suggestion of Roth and Aufreeht that this was their function is based ou 
intcqjrctations, w'hich are not very probable, and at any rate arc unccftaiu. 
In the Atharvaveda ^ the messengers of Yama appear already as plural as well 
as dual. Any possibility of holding that they had duties of discrimination 
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would of course disappear if they were to be rej^arfed as being really the sun 
and the moon, as ia argued by Bloomfield (the day and the night in the 
Jaiuiinlya BrAhma^a)^^ or the doubles of Yama and Yaml, which was the view 
of Bergaignet* but it is difhcult to go beyond the view that the imagination 
of the Indo-Iranians and, if the identifieation—doubtful in the extreme — 
of Qabala and Kerberos * ia to be accepted, probably of the Indo-Europeans n 
|| also, believe that the i¥ay to the sky was guarded or infested by a dog or dogs. | | 
The nature of the heaven whicli is attained by the spirils b described 
repeatedly in the Rig^^eda: * it is further elaborated in the later SaiuhitAs, but 
oJ] its oharacteristies are the same: there Is light, the sun fo r the highest [ | 
waters, everj" form of happiness, the SvadhiL* which isTat onee * the food of the 
spirits, and the power which they win by it, their self-determination. The 
spirits are so material as not merely to enjoy the most materia] things. Soma, 
milk^ honey, 5ur$> ghee* but also to delight in the joys of love,* a fact indicating 
hovr' corporeal was their nature^ The sound of singing and the flute is also 
among the delights av&ilablej and there is a fig-tree where Yama drinks with 
tho gods*^ There are wish-cows, which yield aU desires, and there is perfect 
harmony and joy unbounded. The picture is singularly simple ? it is merely 
the pleasant things of earth to the priestly imaginatioo^ heaped upon one 
another; the total absence of anything which could be regarded as natural 
in the heaven of warriors is a striking reminder that the conceptions of Vedic 
indiap in so far as they are within reach of our knowledge, were the ideas of 
priests and not of the whole community. The idea thus pr^ented preirailed 
throughout the Vedic periods i even in the Brahmanas among speculations of 
various sorts, it is often said that men obtam unity with the sun, whichfi 
clearly meaiis that he goes to dwell in the Ticavcn of the sun where are tbeJi 
Fathers, the gods^ and above all Yama- 

Yama it is w'hom, w'ith Vanina, the new arrival in the realms of heaven 
sces^ He is closely connected with Agni, and also with Matarigvan: his is the 
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third heavenp iht other two bemg Saviti-X and hia the highest#^ the abode 
of the 8un wliich he giv^ to men^ He does so because he was tlie fir^t of 
mortals who diedp and who found out the way for many to the rcabn, where now 
he reigns rather than rules as king^, In the later 5amhit4s * Im connexioTi with 
death, which is his path already on the Bigv'edoi* and with which he may even 
be identified there, is more and more emphasized ; he is connected with 
Antaka, ^ the ender % Mrtyii, * death \ and Nirfti, * dissolution and 3^Myu is 
his messenger as well as his two, or more, dogs. But he is also the father of 
men with his sister Yami, who bids him in a dialogue of much interest commit 
incest with her for the creation of the racci a view which Yama on moral 
grounds reprobates in the hymn.* In the Avesta Yama is the king of 
a distant panujbe on earthy the lord of a golden age where no heat or cold or 
defects exist. He has* though not in the Avesta, a sister Yimeh from whom 
with him men arc sprung. It is tempting to see in him the king first of a 
golden age, and then of a realm of the spirits of the heroes of that age, the 
Rsis mentioned with him as makers of the way to the world to come, as 
Oldcnberg suggests, but the evidence hardly avails to csiablish this- For 
India and Iran, howe\-er, he is beyond doubt the first of mortals, and therefore 
also the first to die* The view that he is more than that, a laded divinityp 
whether Agni as held by Bergaigne,^ or the sun* as Barth ■ thought, or* as 
Weber ^ suggested, the parting dayp Yami being then night in whose gloom 
may be seen sorrow for Yama, or the setting sun and so the lord of the dead, as 
taken by Max Mtlller,* is not necessary and is not supported by any decisive 
evidence: still less plausible ts the effort of Hillebrandt • to find in him the 
moon as the mortal child of the sun* even if as he holds this conception was 
indeed Indo-Iraniant but no longer a living belief in Vedic times. The effort 
to remove Yaml from the tradition and to see in Yama the olttr eg& of the 
living man, his soul, is dearly contrary to the whole of the Vedic and the 
Avestan evidence. 

Yama, howwer, and Varupa also do not appear as active m the work of 
controlling the world of the dead : as the great god, Varupa^s place is there. 


* HV. L aSp 0 ; n, 18S.T 5 VS. X\u ea, 
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perhaps too as the god to whom tries proceed for pardon from sin^ but ndther 
god IB said to punish the dead or judge them for their sins. The idea of judge¬ 
ment of any sort is foreign to the Rigveda as to early Iran, and it b only in 
the Taittinya Ara^yaka ^ that nre have the express statement that the tnitb- 
ful and the untruthful are separated before Yamai but his activity in this 
separation is in eh> ^se indicated^ and the idea of the weighing of the deeds of 
man on his arrival in the other world , which is prominent in the Avesteip is only 
found in the ^atapatha Brilhma^a* in a passage of gpeculattve activity^ 
l^Tiat the dead obtain in heaven is not only long life there by the gift of the 
mercy of the gods : they obtain the merit of the l^tSpdrta^ the saoridees 
which they have otfered,^ and the gifts which they have given to the priest,* 
and at the same time they are nourished by the piety of their relatives on 
earthp as they have nourished in their turn their forefathers. Such nourish* 
ment ma}” be cither buried with them, when the grains of c?orti and sesame 
wiD become wish-cows and their eaJves in the heaven, or may be conveyed by 
the later offerings,* It is not a veiy distant step to the idea of the Buddhists ^ 
that souls which are miserable can be aided by the gift to monks in their name^ 
and the assignment to them of the merit thus acquired. 

The other side of the belief in heaven is the belief In hell. It is of course 
in itself perfectly possible that the Vedii;! Indian might not have believed in 
the existence of hell i the view that annihilation might be the fate of the soub 
whieh did not receive the boon of Imuinital life from the gods is not in itself 
absurd, but a hdl is a natural complement to heaven, and in point of fact the 
Rigveda • itself seems to contain references to a place of punishment, into 
which Indra and Soma are to hurl the evil doers so that not one can emerge; 
under the three earths is the place of the enemy and robber^ and the demoness 
is to disappear in endless abysses. There occurs here and in a few other places 
the idea of the eternal punishment in a place of deep darkness of the cvil*^ 
The idea of hell is made clear by the Atharvm^eda * which has the word 
Naraka Loka in contrast to Svarga, heaven* as the place for female goblins 
and sorceresses : it is also the place of the murderer,* and appears as b[aek^ 
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blind or the low^t darkness.^ Thtfie is no tr^ee oC the fires of helir nor of a 
wolf of hell in the Vcdic litcraturep* nor enii the view of Getdner * that the 
word Vid m the Ri^^edn * directly denotes hell be accepted ; but there b 
reason enougfh to hold that the Idea was present in germ+ The actual tortures 
of hell are reserved for later texts in the main^ and are dwelt on by Buddhism 
in a way to make us realize that on the popular mind these horrors had due 
result. In the Atharvaveda^ the sinners who injure the Brahman sit in 
streams of blood eating hairt and in the ^tapatha Btahmai^a* and the 
Jaimiolya the proud Bhrgugoes to the other world, where he sees many horrible 
things such as men being cut to pieces, and men being eaten^ and also the lord 
of the place as a black man with a staff and yellow eyes beside two maidens, 
one fair and one, described by an epithet os either * very fair ' or 

* past her beauty V The Jaiminlya mentioTis three heUs and three heavens* 
Another horror is suggested by the Kau^Itaki Br&hmana^^ which threatens 
man witb being eaten in the next world by the animals which he devoured in 
this, unless he adopts a certain ritual practice of special potency. The idea of 
punishment or reward according to one^s deeds b constantly expressed in 
the patapatha Brilhmaria^ under diverse forms, but it appears rather as 
a philosophical doctrine brought out to explain the operation of the universe 
than as a popular bclicL The Vedic view b clearly far other than thb * 
the great majority of men believed themselves to be good and destined to 
the jn^'s of heaven, but they did not regard these jn^'s as making earth less 
desirable* The normal attitude of the whole of the Vedic rehgion, down to the 
very end of the period of the BriLlmia^ias* is that it b a good thing to behold 
the light of the sun, and to live a hundred years, for which prayers and spelb 
alike are earnestly resorted to, and that, at the end of the Ufe one attains^ 
there will be another, if different yet analogous, life in the world to eome 
with the same pleasures as on eartht but without the disadvantages of human 
imperfection. 

As compared with the clear conception of the dwelling of the spirit in the 
highest heaven or in heU, there b little trace ia the Vedic literature of the more 
simple and perhaps more primitive conception * which regards the dead as 
dwelling In the earth, whether actually in the place of burial, or in the under 
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world. The idtA that the dead man's spirit went to the sky is not in the 
slightest degree essentially bound up with the burning by drei for the Hig- 
vedfl ^ eaepresaly plaees both the Fathers^ who have been bumtp and those who 
have not been bumt^ as dwelling in the heaven, and there is no bint of any 
cxtntrary view in Vedie literature* But undoubtedly here and there the idea 
Is to be seen that the burning by the fires was the riKunent of the passage of the 
soul to the sky ± of this the best proof is the doctrine of A^voLiyana ^ that the 
place attained by the spirit depends on the nature of the fire, which first sds^es 
the corpse when the body is set on the bier within the reach of firea derived 
from the sacred three fires. But this example in itself is not in the slightest 
degree a proof that it was the fire which sent the spirit to heaven: it 1$ only 
a natural, but not primitive^ view^ as is shown by the mere fact that it depends 
on the use of the three GreSp which the average householder could not dream of 
maintaining. The real view was doubtless less complicated^ and in the same 
passage A^valftyana presents us with a different idea: a pit, knee deep» is to 
be dug north-east of the Ahavaniya fire^ a w ater ptant, pp^la, is put there, and 
with the smoke tlie soul thence goes to the heaven. This latter view, whiidi 
looks at the earth as the place of the dead, is also supported by various other 
oonriderations. AVhen a man is near to death, a spell is used to bring him from 
the lower to the upper earth to the protection of Aditi, sun and moon** When 
a pit is dug, as often in the ritual, it b Called the place of the Fathers i what 
is dug down has the Fathers as its deity ; ^ Yama ^ even is lord of the earth ; 
the darkness of the abode of the dead is referred to in passages where we cannot 
see any reference to the punishments of hell; * a spell of the Athm^^aveda ^ 
seeks to send his enemy to the place of Yama; the dead are mentioned as 
living at the roots of the plants i the dead man in the funeral ritual is spoken 
of as being laid to rest in mother earth, which is to be kind to him. The 
path of the gods is often distinguished from the path of the Fathers,^ the 
presence of the dogs ® on the way shows that the road was a special one, and 
not the peaceful path of the gods; the door of the heaven is in the north-east, 
that of the world of the Fathers in the south-east/" a conception which is 
clearly due in part at least to opposition to the w orld of the god$: the relation 
of the south to the Fathers may be due to the fact “ that on the shortest day, 
the time of thespirits par txetlUncCt the sun is at the furthest south point in hb 
course. The path too appears to be a different one from that of the gods 
since it is described as which may denote either a downward path as of 

a stream, or, at any rate, a path forward to the horizon, rather than one rising 
erect to the heaven/* But* if any doubt existed as to the connexion of the 

» X* 1S> + ; AV* xviit* 3. ' ii. Up 
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spirits with the e&rth^ it would be removed by the deseriptioiis of the ritual of 
the which, though not given In detail in the Brahmai^itaSp are set out at 
length in the SOtraS;^ and must be of great antiquity in their essence,' The 
gifts for the souls are not sent to them by fire to be conve 3 ''ed to the sky t 
they are often Laid in pits on the earth or upon the earth* in the neighbourhood 
of human dwellings which spirits bU the world over ace ever supposed to 
haunt t they come to the mcalf and sit on the place made ready for them* or 
they find their way into the water-bottle: ■ they take out the heat of the 
food, and leave only the outer substance.* At the end of the meal they 
arc sent away, politely indeed^ with the words^ ^ The Fathers have satisfied 
themselves ^ Or» as at the AuthesteHa m AthenSi more directly with, 
^Depart, ye Fathers* Soma-loving^ on your ancient deep paths; but return 
a month later ta our house to cat the ofieringt with wealth in ofispriijg* 
in heroes/ * The shaking out of the garment of the offerer is another proof 
of the anxiety to be rid of the ghastly guests^^ Hut it must not for a 
moment be supposed that the belief in the presence of the spirits on earth 
on such occasions was Incompatible with the belief in their dweliiag in 
the sky t the two beliefs are inextricably confused in the human mind 
at the prsent day* and have been 50 confused for centuries* probably for 
thousands of years. 

It is perfectly in keeping with the multitude of ideas regarding the nature 
of the future of the dead which must be produced by our total ignorance of its 
character, that the idea should be found that the newly departed does not 
at once join the con^gation of the other ancient dead-* In the first period* 
often for a year af ter deaths the monthly ^riLddha offerings are not paid to the 
newly dead in the usual form of offerings to father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather: he is offered a separate offering; in this he is not invoked to 
come, doubtless because he is near at hand ; he is not dismissed, but merely 
bidden be at peace; in place of the prayer that the gifts to the Fathers may be 
theirs for ever* it is merely asked that they may be present for the dead 1 the 
innovation of some schools in which the offerings to the Fathers were 
supplemented by one to the AthgodSp a clear proof that the assimilation of 
Fathcra and gods was in progress,’ is omitted in the case of the olfering to one 
who has just died. The distinction is made in the later literature and can 
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perKaps be traced right back to ^ihkhSYana * by which tlic rcccatly dead 
is. a Prcta^ * departed ^ spirit., and is distingiikhed from the Fatlier^p Pitaraa, 
par es'ceStnce. It is, however, clear that the view is not that of the llig\^eda,* 
where it Is ohvioosly contetriplated that the e^ouIs join at once the ancient 
Fathers, hut it is not necessaiy^ to regard it as a later inno^^tloo ; it m one of 
these divergent views* which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between 
the idea of the sou] in heaven and the sou! in earth, but which need not have 
been later than the developed of the soul as in hi^aven and w^hich also 
need not have been ever generally accepted. It must, further^ be refnembered 
that the belief in the departure of the soul to the sky cannot be proved to be 
later than the belief in the soul remaining near the body« But it Is natural 
to assume that in the earliest view the latter was the attitude of mind adopted, 
before the clear separation of mind and body produced the idea that the mind 
had no need to remain with the body,^ and that the soul^ at first held to abide 
on earth near or with the body, was gradually conceived as going to the gods 
in the highest sky^ while the older view lived on, combining in variouA 
w'ays with the new* 

It is probable that in the Indo-Iranian pericMd there had already developed 
the conception of the distinction between the heavenly lot of the blessed dead 
and the dismai fate in hell of the eviL There is less ground for supposing tliat 
such beliefs go back to the Indo-European period ^ * then it nray be that the 
only idea of the fate of the dead was that of a continued eadstence in a shadowy 
and Unped'eet eondition, best represented to us by tlie Hades of Homer. Of 
this there may be seen traces in the Vedic conception of the future of the dead; 
it is interesting that the vision of Ehrgu presents us with something of this kind, 
though e\'i]'doers suffer there, as do even in the Greek Hades certain criminals 
of conspicuous demerit* As it stands, how^e^'er, the account is not early, since 
Vom^a’s heaven appears to be located in the same region as that of Ihe 
shades.^ 

With the conception of the removal of the spirit to a greater distance is 
often conjoined with primitive peoples* the idea of the final burial of the 
body which has been proisionally buried- In the Ycdie funeral ritual there 
are difTerent stages of the process of disposal of the dead to be notedi but 
the ritual does not rev^eal, as w'e have it* any trace of this conception of the 
removal of the Preta to the sphere of the Fathers as connected with the 
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different progress of the burial rites. If the connexion existed, ns it may well 
have done, it» not proved for India by the avaiiabte autborities. 

Even, however, as a Preta there is extremely little trace of the belief of the 
soul as a ghost which comes to visit men, It is possible, as we have seen, that 
dreams of the dead were ascribed to visits of their ghosts, though this is not 
directly recorded ; the Higveda » expressly refers to Fathers who sit in the 
regions of earth or in the dwellings of men ; the Taittirlya Saiiihit5 * declares 
that the man who draws blood from a Brahnmn must fait to attain the world 
of the Fathers for as many years as the blood wets grains of sand, It seems 
possible that in the case of a dead man, whose soul is to live in the world of 
earth, because the southern fire first reaches his body, the soul is regarded as 
remaining away from the world of the Fathers in heaven ; reference is made 
in that view also to the Fathers, who live in the air, and whom we may 
imagine as ghosts there, but too much faith may not be placed in this concep¬ 
tion,* We hear of the appearance of Uceai^f ravas Kaupaycya to instruct his 
nephew on a mysteiy of the Saman,* Hut the normal view is tJiat men anti 
the Fathers do not appear together,* and the Vedic literature hardly shows a 
trace of the belief in ghosts which abounds in the Buddhist: the idea that 
evil spirits are caused by men needing proper burial, which ts common in 
modern India, and that ghosts exist everywhere and send disease, is one which 
ia not to be found in the Atharvaveda, which in its innumerable references to 
demons, Raiisases, Pifilcas, and others, deab with them in such manner as to 
show that the belief that many of them were merely hostile spirits of the dead 
■was not a living one.* The Buddhist view, on the contiary, deals solemnly 
with ghosts : * it treats the stealing of their property on the same footing as 
stealing the property of beasts, it provides for cases of sexual intercourse with 
such ghosts ; ghosts abide in the lonely woods, on the banks of rivers, in a 
sugar field. They are often at the cross-roads and they crowd into their old home 
in eager search for kind friends to give them a little food. But in the main 
it is clear the ghosts are not norma! things: it is not a case of simple belief 
in the constant presence of the dead among the living which the 
Brfihmapa denies.* They are guilty souls suffering punishment, naked or 
covered barely by their hair, without protection against the heat, which fills 
them, from water, shade, or wind, hungry and thirsty, for the water even of the 
Ganges turns to blood in their mouths. A city of ghosts is recorded by the 
Di^'yilvadAna * of the Buddhists, an island inliabitcd by ghosts in a Jutaka,** 
and the classical Sanskrit literature contains striking pictures of the ghosts 
which throng the places of sepulture of the dead. But how far these views 
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were held m the Vedic period it is impossible to ^ there is no r^sonable 
doubt that some of the Buddhist ghosts arc transTnutations of ttee and water 
spirits due to the growing animism which treated the spirit as merely living 
in, and not having its life in» the tree or the waters^ But it is worth noting 
that in many eases the Buddhist ghost# arc to die and go to hell in a certain 
period: ■ it is natural to see In this the record of the condition before final 
damnation of the Preta. 


13 * The Tmnsmulation of the Dead 

The Rigveda and the Vedic literature of the period of the SaibhitAs and 
the Brfihmapas presents us with no clear proof of the belief in the transmigra¬ 
tion of the dead : the scanty evidence which has been addutsed to prove the 
contrary view will be discussed hereafter,* but in this place it is important to 
note certain really popular beliefs of which there are traces in that literature 
and in that of the Sutras, The most important piece of evidence is late : 
it is recorded by Baudhuyana ■ that the birds at the ollering to the dead should 
receive lumps of food, just like the Fathers, on the ground that in the form of 
birds the Fathers go about. It must^ however, be admitted that this is not 
enough to prove a real popular belief- The idea of the incarnation of men ns 
snakes is clearly to be accepted for the later period^* but for the actual %"edie 
period it is not demonstrated^ and it must in all likelihood be deemed to be an 
idea which entered the religion of the Veda with the advance of aboriginal 
influences. A more interesting case is recorded in the ritual for the final burial 
of the bones of the dead i * if they cannot be found, then a garment is spread 
out, aiidp if a beast alights on it, it is treated as representing the bones of the 
death But this usage which b recorded for us at a late period cannot be pressed 
\try far. To this scanty evidence may be added such support as can be ob“ 
tained from such stories as that ^ of a mother^ who^ dying in the absence of her 
son, lies in wait for hini in the shape of a newly created jackal to ivam Siim 
of danger. The proof docs not come to much, and none of it is of early date. 

Of the soul becoming a plant or passing into a plant have no early 
evidenee save such as may be derived from the Bolitarj- address to the dead 
man in the Rigv eda * which tells him to go to the plants with his members^ and 
the isolated statement that the Fathers He about the roots of the plants.* 
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There h much evidence of connexion with stars. This, however, is very 
dlffereiit from a normal tmnsmigiatioEi : it obviously is ooimected with the 
belief in the departure of the souls to the regions of heaven, and on the phllo^ 
sophical side it appears as the doctrine of the identity of the soul with Adi^a,^ 
The epic notoriously is fond of seeing^ the souls of the great heroes and priests 
of the past in the constellations of the heavens. The ^tapatha BrAhmapa * 
calls the stars women and the light of those who by their good works have 
reached the heaven. The same view is found in the SHtra of Apastamba.^ 
It is possible also that the same idea may be referred to in the Higveda “ tn the 
reference to the sceis who watch the sun, or those who stand high in h^ven 
through the giving of plenteous largesse to the priest.^ Perhaps too the name 
of the Great Bear as the Seven Seers** of one of the Pleiades as Arundhatl^ 
and even the view of the KittikJls as wives of the Bears, may be traced to this 
idea. The view that the moon is the abode of the sonls is found also in the 
later period, but there is no identification with the moon, but merdy by a 
transfer of ideas the change of the rcsting-pSacc of the souls.^ 
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CHAPTER 24 

THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


Thebe is nothing in Yedic literature to cneoumgo the view, which has been 
so energetically contended for in eomiexion with western dvjlistation, that the 
custom of burning the dead is one which denotes an essential distinction of race, 
as eontrastcci with the practice of burying the dead.^ The burning of the dead 
b set over against the burying of the dead in the Rigveda ^ merely as two 
legitimate alternative methods* imd this is the state of affaira throughout the 
history of Indian Burning is normally preferred* the chief exeeptiona being 
veiy holy ascetics and infants under two years of age/ but the existence of 
burial eannot be denied for any periods Moreover it is important to note that 
the double practice of burial or burning is recorded of many other o-bjects 
which it b desired to dispose of, owing to their dangerous character* Nor b it 
to be doubted * that the primitive use of fire in thb case was that of removing 
the dread substance* which burial eould also effects The idea that burning was 
neeessary to take the soul to heaven is not Vedie: the Rigveda proves that 
from the earliest recorded penod the iinbumt dead went to heaven no le&s 
than the burnt. 

Other modes of disposal of the dead are referred to in the Rigveda ^ and 
the Atharvaveda.^ The dead might be cast away or they might 

be exposed (viddl^Udh). The latter expression seems to mean exposed on 
trees, a practice which was known tn later India, and which is rcfenced to 
in the (atapatha Briihmaua,^ being prescribed as the expiation* in the case 
in which a cow is slaughtered and found to be in ca!f, as regards the disposal 
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of the embiyo. But these ideas are of no impostimi^ for Vedic Indio io general; 
the rite of bmtung is the rite which has won approval in the Stitras^ and that 
of buning the body is there sci^erely restrietecL 

It hf however, a ver^' different question whether this position is primitive* 
In one of the funeral hymns in the Rigveda ^ the dead is told to go to mother 
earthy which is to enclose hinit as with a garment a mother her child. It is 
the view of the ritual £c3rts that these words apply to the later rite by which 
the burat bones of the dead are placed in an um in earthy but the inters 
pretationp though defended by Oldenbcrg,* cannot be treated as natural^ and 
we ffiu^t admit that it is only reasonable to assume that it is meant for an 
actual burial* The later ritual which had in the main given up burial for 
burning natiirally had to use the verses somewhere* and the burial of the 
bones gave an excellent opportunity for this action, but the fact remains that 
the verses are burial verses, that the Rigveda treats burial and burning as on 
the same footing, and that it probably represents oontempomry fact,® 

The details of the burning alone can be reconstructed with certainty* but 
many of them must be assumed to have applied equally to burial/ In the 
moment of death the man was laid on the ground, which is smeared with cow- 
dung and strewn with grass, near his sacred dre^ The dead then was washed 
and anointed : the bair, the beard, and the nails were closely trimmed : a 
garland and fresh garment were laid upon him^ The women of the house ^ 
wailed around the place on which he w^as laid, tearing or loosening their hair, 
like the mourners at a Roman funeral, smiting their breasts and thighs* 
The body was home to the grave or taken there on a car : the tracks of the 
party—rather than of the dead—were wiped out by means of a bundle of 
twigs attached to the dead, so as to prevent the recurrence of the spirit of 
the dead. The mourners accompanied the bier with loosened hair. Perhaps 
as the procession moved along were repeated verses * urging the dead to go 
on hb long way, to unite Mdth the Fathers and with Yamu, to leave sin behind, 
to go home, and to escape the dop of Yama, while evil spirits were banned* 
The dead was then laid on the funeral p>Te, in the midst of three hres produced 
by manipulation from the three sacred fires maintained by him, if he did so 
maintain them* Then the wife of the dead man is placed beside lump but 
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taktn away with the words,^ 'Arise, O woman, to the world of the living; 
dep^cd is the life of him with whom thou licst; to marriage here hast thou 
attained with him as husband wlm giaspoth • thy hand.' It b dear that the 
husband’s brother or some othei^-a pupil or aged serv ant, according to 
l^vamyaoa—must be meant who takes her in wcdloct.* The bow* is taken 
from the hand of the dead if a K^atriya^io the case of a Biahman * a staff, of 
a Vai^ya an o3c-goed, according to the later ritual—with a veise saying that it 
is taken for attainment of lordly power and strength: the later ritual,* 
however, breaks the bow and leaves it with the dead, as the soldiers of Brenmis 
when they died had their swords broken and laid by them to deceive the 
leam^ Poly bios and the modern world for two thousand years.* Further, in 
the ritual the offering utensils of the dead are placed on the bier with him, 
only the stone, metal, or earthen being kept back and gii^n to a Brabmau, 
a praeticc disapproved by some, or thrown into water, or kept by the son of 
the dead.* This usage is apparently to be seen in the Bigveda * as applied 
io a SomB vess^ Bt 

The Rigveda expressly refers to the burning of a goat which is the share 
of Agni, and to the use of the flesh of a cow to protect the body against the 
flame. In the ritual texts details of the use of the flesh of the cow are 
given: the omentum is placed over the face, the kidneys in cither hand, to 
satisfy the dogs of Yama—like the honey cake for Kerberos—and the skin 
is put over the whole. A goat is also tied to the pyre so loosely that it can 
easily break the cord. The pjTe is then lighted or the three fires are directed 
towards it, and Agni is invoked to take the dead uninjured to the Fathers. 
Other prayers and offerings seem to have been addressed to Yama, the 
Aflgirases, and Sarasvatl;” the sense of the ceremony is shown by the words 
of the prayer, not recorded in the Iligvcda,’* ‘ Prom him thou art born ; may 
he in turn be bom from thee/ 

The ceremony of the burning of the body is followed by the departure of 
the mourners who do not turn round: they wash themselves and offer 
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libations of vroter for the dead : tiicy change their garments : they pass under 
a yoke ^ of branches of the purifying Parpa tree, they touch on entering 
the house purifying things, water, fire, dung, mustard grains, and barley 
grains, the power of which Ucs in the name Yava, which b constantly con¬ 
nected in the Vedic mind with yu, ‘ restrain * (demons). Perhaps,* too, at this 
point, and not merely at the putting away of the bones, there takes place 
the ceremony of removing from the house, and placing in a desolate place, 
the fire which must not go through the door. It is impossible to believe that 
Hus fire was really in the view of the Rig\'eda kept for the making of offerings 
to the dead, though the exact meaning of the references to it in the Rigi'eda b 
hard to ascertain,* Moreover, until the boaes are collected, or for three or 
ten days, the relatives must observe certain restrictions : they must not use 
their ordinary' beds, but sleep on the ground, must observe chastity, cook no 
food, and live on wliat they buy, or what others give to them. The nature of 
these observances is ob^Tous : it b in some way to avoid the risk which death 
has brought into the vicinity of the relatives: the view that the Preta of the 
dead is near at hand is clear. The prohibition of cooking is attested by the 
Avesta also : after death the relatives should cook nothing for three days, 
and the Parsia observe thb rule to the pnsent day,* Clearly the death has 
infected the food and the viciiuty in which it was, and to cat it will bring 
injury. The sleeping on the ground b less easy to explain : it is possibly an 
effort to avoid the attention of the spirit if it returns: possibly it may be 
traced to the view that the relative, by contact with the dead, has con¬ 
taminated himself and must be purified, before the bed can be safely 
approached, if it is not to be infected for all time to come: or communion 
with the earth may be desired. The abstinence from Intereourse may be 
explained, as it is explained by Oidenberg," os due to the danger that injury 
might thus be done to any child which might pcrchanec be bom. 

The third or tenth day is that of the collecting of the bones of the dead.* 
In the first instance the place of burning is cooled by the use of cooling sub¬ 
stances, water plants, one KiySmbu with the very name suggesting water, and 
the inevitable frog.* Water and milk arc prescribed for the besprinkling of 
the place of the fire in the later ritual, which also provides for the offering of 
water and mtlk for the dead on the night after the death,* According to 
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A^«]iiyana,^ T^ho plsjces the rite on the tenth day after death, the bones 
should be put, those of a man in a male um and those of a woman in a female 
urn respectively, the reference being to marks on tlie urns which are treated 
as like the breasts of a woman.* The bones should be picked up by aged 
persons, in uneven numbers, not men and women together, with the thumb 
and the fourth Anger and deposited without noise, those of the feet coming 
first, those of the head last. Then the bones are purified with a sieve, and the 
urn is placed in a pit wlicrc waters do not run together from every side, save 
rain water; earth is put down upon the um, and it is covered with a lid. The 
performers then go away, not turning back, purify themselves, and offer a 
(rilddba to the dead. According to the Kau^ika Sfitra,' a different procedure 
is adopted, in bo far that the bones are deposited at the root of a tree, with a 
verse of the Atharvaveda.^ which beseeches the great tree not to press heavily 
on them ; but it is by no means clear that this is the original sense of the 
Atharvan verse, w hich may refer to proper burial. 

A still further rite is prescribed by the ^stapatha Brithma^ * and men¬ 
tioned in other texts, the raising of a memorial to tlie dead. This ia to be done 
a long time after the death; when even the year is forgotten is a suitable time. 
The bones are gathered from the hole in the earth or from the tree roots, in 
which case a verse • is used which rather points to the idea of teal burial, 
and may suggest that once the gathering of the bones and the putting away 
of them in a relic mound were done when the body had decayed after normal 
burial. H the bones cannot be found, the rite alluded to nhovc takes place; ’ 
a garment is spread on the water's edge: the dead is eallcd by name, and 
any beast * that alights is treated as representing the bones : in the altemar 
tive, dust from the place is used. The night is spent in ceremonies: women 
beating their Hughs with the right hand,* with hair loosened, w-ailing, thrice 
in the course of the night dance thrice round the bones. Lutes are pbyed, and 
—doubtless to scare away spirits—a noise made by the bearing of an old shoe 
on an empty pot or in other ways.*® In the morning the bones arc taken to the 
new place of rest, which must be out of sight from the village, in a place 
where there is abundance of plants, around whose roots the Fathers are said 
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to creep,* but no thorns^ A hole is mad^ or furrow ploughed : seeds of all 
sorts arc sowed and the bones deposited. The hole is then covered over with 
stones and earth to make a memoria] mound : in it seeds are sown to feed the 
dead,* and pits are dug in it into which water and milk are poured to please 
the dead«* 


The departufc from the place of the erection of the memoria] is followed by 
many rites to prevent contamination, the use of fire, of the Ap^ilTga plant, 
the obliteration of the footsteps^ the crossing of pits filled with water, and 
90 on« The placing of a barrier of some sort between the dead and the living 
is a rite recorded in the Rigv^eda * itself, whether the object is stone or some 
piece of earth* 

The nature of the mode of disposal of the dead probably showed itself 
specially valuable in the Indian dimatep but apart from this consideration, the 
influence of the practice of removing evil inJluenccs by burnings and of the 
worship of the fire* and the use of fire as the messenger between men and the 
gods» must have aided the development of the use of cremation as almost the 
normal and certainly much the most usual form of disposing of the dcad» 
The belief in the burning of the dead as a suitable mode of disposal may be 
Indo-European,* the e^Tdenec for this is merely the practice m early Greece 
and Geimatiy also—but it may equally have been predueed in India, perhaps 
at first under the inllucnoc of the needs of war, where the burial of the dead 
leaves them exposed to misusage by the enemy* It may be that the belief in 
burning is older than the belief in the heavenly abode;, but that is not sus¬ 
ceptible of proof; the fact that the Rigveda does not require burning in order 
that the dead may go to heaven may be explained on the ground that 
the belief is older than burning of the dead, rather than that it developed and 
became indepeudenl of that burnings Naturally, however, in any ease the 
burning of the dead was regarded as helping the path to the sky^ and from 
another point of vievr here and there the idea presents itself that the de^d mao 
is in a sense* an oflering to the gods* Such an idea, however, never became of 
importance, to judge from its rare appearance, and from the fact that the 
burning of the dead was never decked out with the apparatus of the sacrifice. 
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The exact idea connected with the burning seenis to have been that the 
whole self was burned^ wul as well as bodyp in order to convey it^ in a refined 
form but still unaltered m essence^ to the regions of heaven^ It is dear frooni 
what has been already said that there is no question of the mere sending 
thither of the soul in the Vcdic rdigion : in the philosophy different ideas 
appear, but not in the reH^ous faith.. Kevertheless at the same tune the man 
is still regarded as being in some measure present in the bones which are left: ^ 
cfc^en Ef, as is probable^ the original force of tbe verses of the Rigveda and the 
Atbarvavedat which refer to burial^ dealt with real bunal^ yet when they were 
adopted for burial of the bones^^ they must have been fdt not to mn counter to 
popular belief- 

in the Vcdic belief the popular view that the dead must be provided with 
the same things* as they enjoyed in the world of men has been greatly 
attenuated. It is absurd to suppose that all women were ever burned with 
the dead : * the practice never existed iu India at any time which is recorded^ 
and in many cases the result would have been to leave children without 
proper e*re^ But it Is perfectly clear that the wife of a great man might be 
burned with him, and that tbe Rjgveda * shows a stage of opinion in which 
this rite has been definitely abolished by the Bmhman^p and has been replaced 
by the giving of her to the brother or some other relative of the dead in 
boliCf if not necessarily always real, marriage ; we may well believe that the 
marriage might be real only if the dead had left no son alive to perfoitii for 
him the funeral ceremonies. Similarly the dead was deprived not merely of 
ins bow, bat also of a piece of gold, which his eldest son received : it is dilBcuIt 
not to bdifivc that the older pmctlce was as in ancient Greece to cdlow* him 
to bear with him to his future abode the ornament of gold which he wore 
in his life on earth.* The prnctioe of enveloping the body of the dead in the 
limbs of the cow is a curious onc^ and oflets possibilities of different explana¬ 
tions. But it b dearly the view of the Rigi'cda that the heat of the fire is 
to exhaust its fury on the members of the goat and presumably also of the 
eow»* and it may be that the oUeriog was a sort of substitution for the dead 
himself» so that evil powers might assail it in place of him* The goat stands in 
another category; it may be compared to the goat which is slain with 
the sacrificial horse to show it the way r in the passage to the next 
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world the iourney may be trackless and the sure-footed goat will find the 


way> 

In addition to the nomml rites special forma ^ nre prescribed for many cases^ 
such as the d^th of an Agnihotiiiip of a pre^ant woman after the saving of 
the embryo, and a Brahman who hm acquired knowledge of the Brahman^ the 
rite in his cose being the Bmhmamedha.^ In the ease of death in absence the 
body may be presented in oil or only the bones brought back for the formal 
rites» When a man is believed dead the oremation of a figure representing 
him is allowed, and, if after such a rite has been performed he should return 
alivCp he is subjected to the same form of ritual as a newly boni cbildp induding 
remarriage to his wife.^ The modem praetiee by which In the burial of an 
ascetic his skull is broken open with a coconut to allow the ^cape of the 
spirit, though based on a doctrine of the Upani^ads ^ as to the departure of the 
soul through the skull on death, is not recorded in any early Vedic text« 
Though children under two were usually buried or thrown away, they might 
be cremated if their teeth had grown ; * burial in the house which i$ elsewhere 
often recorded—perhaps as a mode of securing rebirth in the mother—is 
unknown* 
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CHAPTER 25 

THE CULT OF THE DE.4D 


§ 1. Th^ Livirtg aiid ih^ Dmd 

The attitude of the Vedie ludUa to his dead is one of distinctive imd 
pronounced individiialityp The constant anxiety Jest from the dead should 
come injury to the living is perfectly obvioua, but it must be admitted that it 
does not show any trace of being due to the direct fear of the spirit of the 
dead i it is the fear of death which marks the attitude of the Indian : the dead 
has not a hostile naturci but the thing which has affected him is to be feared* 
It is^ therefore, intelligible tliat the Indian in the Yedie period looks, despite 
bis dread of deaths with affection and esteem upon Ills ancestors, and that 
much of his existence should be concerned with the mc^ns of securing them 
nourishment*^ That food is required espedaUy on certain occasions^ not 
less often than once a month and occasionally at other times : in a certain 
portion of the rainy season the dead are eoncci\"cd as leaving the abode of 
heaven and coming to the bouses of their kin to seek for food." On the other 
band if the men care for their Fathers, it Is but natural that these Fathers 
should be deemed to be anxious to aid and assist them* and the companion* 
ship of the blessed dead with the gods encourages the belief that they have 
power to aid, even as the gods have powen* The Fathers generally are often 
referred to in the Rigveda and the later literature as invoked to confer boons^ 
similar to those which the god& Mnvey, andp thougJi they are distinetly 
differentiated by a multitude of things* and especially by cult, from the 
powers of heaven, nevertheless, for the purpose of being a very present help 
in tribuladon, they appear to be ranked, ss not unworthy of invocation with, 
or even without, the gods. Like the gods, men pray to them for success, for 
the defeat of enemies, for the gift of rain, for the bestowal of eloquence, or 
for abundance of food* Even in battle the Fathers are invoked os warriors,* 
But the energy of the Fathers has one special end, the production of off* 
spring, in which they have the special interest that the rites for the dead can 
only be kept np by iJie deviee of continuing the family* At the offering for the 
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dead the great-grandfather^ the grandfatherp and the father are all invoked to 
send sons:' the wife of tlic offerer is given a tinnp of the food made ready 
for the Fathers with the prayer that they may accord her a son ; * the offerer * 
himself^ who desires a son, w'ets his face with the remaiiifl of the water poured 
out for the Fathers^ They naturally find a place in the ritual for the marriage 
ceremony : food is offered to them before the marriage to induee them to give 
offspring to the bride, and, when the bridal procession starts out^ it is thought 
that the Fathers crowd around to see the bride*^ But we do not hear in any 
case that the Fathers were deemed to incorporate themselves in the bride for 
rebirthg as is one constant ^dew of birth in Australian belief;^ and as seems 
in some degree to have been the view taken of the Romaa Genius.* 

In the OTcrwhelming majority of cases the person invoked is not an indivi¬ 
dual but the whole bcxly of the Fathers as such: nev^ertheless in oecasional 
instances an Individual ancestor may be invoked, like Xai>va or Kakslvant^ 
or a specific group such as the Vasi^fhas.* hlcn too occasionalLy appear 
among the go^ with divine attributes^ such as KuUa who is invoked along 
with Indra.'^ Other men may here and there be placed in this position : the 
namei XJdalaMgyapap of a spirit invoked at the plough festival, does not look 
very divme or demoniac^ but that is a mere speculation.* 

The attitude of the Fathers to the li™g is assumed by the latter to be one 
of friendship : they are invoked to turn the merit acquired by their good deeds 
to the overthrow" of the foe of the h\Hng, but to their own they are dangerous 
only when these sin against them by failing to pro’^ide them with due offerings, 
a fact which seems clearly alluded to as early as the Rig\'eda.* Their power 
to injure is pre-supposed by the hdp they arc to give in the overthrow of 
enenuGS, but very little is said directly about it* In a spell against the Dasjusj 
who at the offering for the dead mix themselves with the Fathers looking like 
kinsmen^ a torch 1$ employed, but this is hardly any definite evidence that the 
Fathers jjer se were dangcrous^,^* Nor is the mere fact that various objects 
ore buried at cross-roads for the destruction of enemies ^ any proof of thdr 
activity in effecting the desired destruction, since many other evil spirits 
inhabit cross-roads^ The souls of unborn children become according to a late 
piece of evidence blood suckers,** and possibly tliis may explain the special 
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obiection fdt in Vcdic n^Ugian to the st&yer of embryo, but this cxplMiation 
is not nccessury. The danger from the dead is, as ve have seen, fear of death, 
not of the spirits of the Fathers^ Moreover^ as we have noted, the Atharva- 
veda finds for the evils which are practised on men the caiise in demons,^ 
not in souls of the dcad^ which is agiun a strong piece of evidence that the 
mischievous powers of the dead were not strongly felt in the Vedic period* 

As we have seen, ghosts appear very little in the Vedic literature, and 
similarly the presence of the dead on earth to aid their offspring b practically 
unknown in Indian literature before the Buddhbt cra^^ 


§ 2. The Offerings to the Dead in the Dameaiic Mitvul 

Beside the regular oB'erings which are prescribed for the Fathers^ there arc 
others which are to be performed on special occasions, such as the birth of a 
soUp. a marriage, and the giving of the name to the child,® In this case the 
offering or *5Taddha\ which bears its name* of that which b connected with 
9raddh5, ^ ffliilh \ from the fact that the presents to tJie Brahmans which 
accompany the offerings to the dead reveal the faith of the offerer in the 
Brahmans, is to be performed on the waging half of the month, and before 
midday: the number of Brahmans chosen is cven^ not as usual odd; the 
performances are from left to right, not rictf versa ; barley replaces s^ame; 
the milk meal lumps arc mixed vHth $our milk and masted grains^ and the 
Fathers are addressed as Nfindiinukha, * joyful in countenance * in place 
of * with tearful countenance ^ which Is elsewhere not rarely used^ These 
rank as the Vfddhi ^rilddhas, and similar to them arc Purta ^raddba$» at the 
dedication of wellSp pools, and so on^ 

3Iuch more important are the regular monthly ^r^ddhas ■ performed on the 
day of new moon, month by montht and after midday* The important part 
of the rile b the choice of Brahnums to repr^^ent the Fathers, at least three, 
hut often morct and on no account one only at least at the fii^t ^raddha offered^ 
Moreoveri by some authorities, further Brahmans are required to represent 
the AU-gods. Three vesscb of metal, stone, and day are employed : into each 
water b poured, and in the view of ^autiaka ^ the first vessel is not touched 
for the whole of the ceremony, as the Fathers w'ould be present in it. Sesame 
is also put into the vicssels- Then the water is offered as Arghya water to the 
Brahmans, and they are also given garlands, incense, lights, perfumes* and 
clothes^ With the remains of the water the offerer wipe^ hb face, if he 
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desires b san^ Then he asks their permission to offer lumps of food in the fkei 
nod does ^ or places it in their hands i they lue also given other fc»od^ %i.'hjeh 
they eat, and the eeremony finishes when they are satisfied* 

Distinct from the monthly PilrvaTiia frfiddha seems to have been miother 
offering, the MusLka^^ monthly brought on the waning half of the montli on 
an nne^xn day* TJic rites for this day are vaiyingly given^ and in some coses 
the rite seems to have been assimilated to the Asfakil rites* For it Iliraoya^ 
kcf in * lays down the rule that the sacrificer up to the age of fifty should 
offer to the Fathers the seam of ids garment, and that otherwise he should 
offer hair. Tlio first idea is clearly that the dead need garments i the second 
seems less ob^dous^ and it is possible tliat it 1$ due to the very di^erent idea of 
substitution, which becomes the more necessary, since at fifty one is approach¬ 
ing the age when death b claiming a man more and more energetically*^ 
But other theories arc possible; the giving of hair may be merely a desire 
foe eommumon, the burial of hair with the dead has been explained by 
Kitreni * as at once due to tliis desire ° and to the wbb to lay apart that which 
has been contaminated by death* 

The As^akils * are festivals of special importance and difficulty. The rule 
of A^^'allyana is that there should bo four, on the eighth day of the dark half 
of the month in the two months of each of the two seasons, winter and 
the cool season^ Siarga^Trsa, Pau^, Magha^ and Ph^guna. But the rule 
is that the number should be throe or less. The nonnal view seems to be that 
Tai^,. Mugha^ PbilJguna arc the montlis, but the three ceremonies can be 
reduced to three days^ the Tth to 0th of one months or pressed into the eighth 
day only* Hira^yake^in alJow^s oidy one festival, the threcHlay rite of the 
Ekasiaku, the eighth day of the dark half of the month ^blgha. The deities of 
the A^takfis are a matter of dispute; Agnit SOiya, Prajfipati, night, the 
KaksatTBs, the seasons, and the Fathm have all claims. The nature of the 
offering is equally disputed : some demand flesh at all three; others cakes at 
the first, a cow at the second* and vegetables at the third* or the sarue set but 
in diverse order. A very cKld rite h pmeribed by the ^lanava school,^ for 
the evening before the last A^t ak&: at the cross-roads the sacrifiocr kills a 
cow* dismembers it, and divides the flesh among the ppssers-by* The As^akS 
is foliow'ed by the Anvaslakya, which is allowed to follow all three rites, or the 
middle one only* The nature of the rite is rather curious: a fire is mode, 
aUTTOunded* and an opening made In the north : an -oJTering strew is bid 
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down, and food plae<Kl on it, vpjiotia fonm of rice with sesame, milk rice, and 
mixed messes of meat and sour milk, and of meal and honey. Then lie oflcis 
to Soma with the Fathers and to Afitii Kavyavilhsna, and thereafter gives to 
the Fathers in the cast, and theJr wives in the west, shares of all except 
the honey drink ; the Mothers receive also Sura and the scum of boil^ 
rice. The offering is, according to Gobhila, made nitlv much elaboration in 
pit* which arc dug for the offerings. Three lumps of food arc made, and salve 
and sesame oil are also given to the Fathers and the Brahmans : the three 
tumps at the end are put to varied uses: the middle one his wife eats, if slic 
wishes sons ; the others are put in the water, or on a fire, or given to a cow or 
to a Brahman to eat.^ The giving to a cow is of interest as it is also prov ided 
as a substitute for the offering of a tsow at the appropriate Astakfi that a cow 
should be given food to eat. It is difficult not to feel that this is a ease of a 
very simple desire to save the life of the cow, and of the parallel desire to 
secure the favour of the COW. Another mode of evading the offering of a cow 
at the Astakiis wa* to fire brushwood, an idea wliich Oldcnberg ‘ lias suggMted 
may be regarded as an effort to strengthen the sun at the period of tiie winter 

solstice, in which very roughly the AstakSs tended to fall. 

There is clear es'idence that, in addition to the tliree or four A^akOs, 
another offering was made in tlie middle of the rains, perhaps in the month of 
Prau 5 thapada : it ia stated to be intended to be like the Ans astakya offering 
or the Pirvaijft griddha: there is the same dispute as to the nature of the 
offering: flesh is necessary if at oil possible, but one authority calls it out and 
out a vegetable AstakA. This provision and the tendency, os we havu seen, 
to make the offerings simple are due doubtless to the fact that they are 
obligatory offerings, which could not be omitted and which therefore must 
often he simple,* 


§ 3 . The O^erings to (lie Dead in the ^rauta liitual 
In the Crauta ritual a leading place in the cult of the dead is taken by the 
Piiridapitryajna,* which should be offered after midday of the day of new moon. 
The sacrifiec must take place in the southern fire, wliich is that appropriate to 
the Fathcre, and the regular procedure of such offerings is followed: the sacred 
cord is to be worn over the right shoulder, not the left; all movement* 
ore from right to left, and recitations and acts take place once, not tliricc; 
while in the normal otrering movements are from south and west to north and 
east, in this offering they are in the reverse order, in so far that they must 
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in the north and end in the south. In the libations the hand has the 
outer part turned downwards, the space between the thumb and the index 
finger is the space which sei^'es for the passage of the oblations. Water is 
touched after each naming of the Fathers, and the offerer looks south, not 
north.i .4 pit is dug in the earth, south or west of the southern Arc, with a 
formula to drive away the .Vsufas and the Rak^oses, and a firebrand from that 
fire is used as an additional mode of casing fear. The offering begins with 
t^ libations of boiled grain or butter to Soma with the Fathers and to Agni 
Kavyavfihana. Then the Fathers arc directly approached : at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the furrow or pit water is poured, and the Fathers are 
invited to wash themselves.* Then Darbha grass is strewn in the pit, and 
from the remains of the rice pap and butter are mode three lumps of food, or 
according to some authorities four, which are laid down in the pit on the 
places on which the water was formerly poured. In each case tlie Fathers 
are hailed by name if they are known os the father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather of the offerer; if the father of the offerer is still alive, various 
varieties of procedure are mentioned.* The Fathers are invited to delight 
themselves; the offerer turns his back—doubtless to avoid too close con* 
tact, not that they may be unencumbered by liis presence,^ and remaLns 
with averted licad, until he is breathless or tlie food is cold t he then turns 
round to the lumps,says, ‘TheFathers have delighted themselves*,and pours 
water on the lumps, adds salve and some pieces of wool—or if over fifty, hair 
from his arm or breast—and invites the Fathers to wash, anoint, and clothe * 
themselves. He may also smell, if he desires a son, the remains of the pot. 
The Fathers are then honoured, and the Ajdhvaiyu, looking south-east, and 
pushing away the lumps, bids them depart, paj-s rev'erenoe to the southern and 
the Girhapatya fires, for the removal of all sin against heaven and earth. If 
the wife of the offerer wishes a son, tiien she cats the middle lump as in the 
domestic ritual: the other two may be tlirown into fire or water, or eaten by 
prescribed persons. 

The second great ^:rauta offering is that of the Pitryaj fla. or Mahipitiyaj ita, 
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ii'hicrh t&kcs place on the afternoon of the second day of the Srikamedhas, 
the third of the fonr-month offerings.^ The recipienitfl of offerings arc the 
Fathers with Soma« or Sonrn with the Fat hers j the Fathers who sit on the 
strew, and the Fathers burned by Agni* while some add Yama with or without 
the AiigLrascs. The offerings to the three sets of Fathers are a coke^ grainSj 
and the offering of meal pap mixed in the mdk of the cow^ which has lost its 
own ealf, and which has been given another to bring up. The sacriheo is 
oondueted within a hut erected south of the southern fire, in which is made an 
altar with its orientation based on the intermediate points, on which the 
southern fire is placed^ The technical terms of the offering for the Fathers 
om svadM, svadtid replace those used for the gods» An 

offering for Kavyavihana is substituted for the usual offering at the 

end of a sacrifice^ Washing whaler is poured out for the Fathers, and lumps are 
placed at the south-east and west comers of the altar, but the names, not of 
the latest but of the more distant Fathers, arc uttered, the sixth, fifths and 
fourt h respectively- On the northern side the offerer w ipes his hands and says, 

* Here, O Fathers, do ye delight yourselves \ and then all leave the hut, 
placing the sacred cord over the left shoulder, and adore the Shavantya fljc, 
and then the Gurhapatya^ They then return to the hut, altering the position 
of their cords: the offerer declares that the Fathers have delighted them¬ 
selves and offers them reverence in the shape of six payings of homage. 

The similarity of the domestic and the ^muta ritual in the case of the 
offerings to the dead is most marked, indeed more clearly so than in the case 
of the offerings to the gods, where the presence of the three flits led the 
Brahmans to constant elaboration of the rites in which they were interested, 
until they bore but faint similarity to the rites of the householder. In the case 
of the offerings to the dead, however, the southern fire is the only lire of con¬ 
sequence : the performances of the sacrifieer and the priest in the other fires 
arc purely formal, mainly devices to give them something to do, w^hen the 
Fathers were presumed in spiritual presence to be eating the offerings from 
which, it is clear, they were deemed to extract the vital heat. 

The very clear differences between the form of the worship of the gods and 
the reverence paid to the dead ^ indicate beyond possibility of doubt that the 
attitude of the living to the dead differed in a marked degree from their 
attitude towards the gods, a fact which, so far a$ it gties, is doubtless evidence 
against the ^dew that the worship of the gods sprang from the worship of 
men who had died. It is clear* how'cver, that before the period of the Bigveda 
the tendance of the dead, the giidng of gifts to them to use in the life to comCt 
had developed so as to present the definite ^'lew that the dead were pcKisessed 
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of gteat powers, and were in many reapeets as jjnpoTtant to their descendants 
from the point of view of conferring boons as the gods themselvea It is 
a question of great interest, but one which b insoluble by any evidence 
available, whether we are to assume that in the Indo-European period the 
conception of the divine dead had been developed: there is no evidence of any 
value to show that it had ; we may safely assume that, as ei-en in palaeolithic 
times in Europe, the dead were buried with due honour and gifts made to them, 
but the development of divinity may He within the period of development of 
the several nations.^ 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE BEGLVXIXGS OF \’EDTC PHILOSOPHY 


The carli^t poetry of India already contains many traces of the essential 
character of the philosophy of India, In nothing indeed does the continuity 
of Indian life show itself more strikingly than this : the gods of India changep 
but the alteration of the higher thought is far less marked. 

Philosophy in India shoa's its bej^nnings as often in the expression of 
scepticism ; the normal belief in the gqds here and there seems to have been 
questioned, and it Is not unnatural that the questioning should have arisen 
in the case of the most human of the gods, him whom the seers most closely 
fashioned in their own likencsst the vehement Indra^ We have not indeed any 
certain case of a seer who himself doubted the truth of Indra^s greatness : ^ 
no- open attack on the god would, we may be sure* have been aUowcd to come 
down to UB in the SamhitA. But we are distinctly told that there were men 
who asked, * Who is India:, ’"'ho ever saw him ? * or asserted that he did not 
exist at all.* There were, we learn^ faithless men, who did not believe in the 
gods of the Brahmans and did not—perhaps a worse thing—give the priests 
their fees for sacrifice* men who did not believe in Indra^ anindr^h. The 
pious poets denounce these men and assert in opposition the truth * of the 
greatness of the god, but it b improbable tliat their hymns had the effect of 
convincing the impious. 

It might, however, have been expected that in the moral law of Varu^ia, 
which IS the counterpart of the physical law recogniaed by the religion of the 
’V'edo as prevailing in the universe* the Rta* and in Varuna himself as the 
great guardian of that law^ there might have been found a deity in whom the 
mind of the sceptic might find peace and satisfaction. The ease of Iran proves 
that the nature of the great Asiira could easily give rise to the conceprion of 
a moral ruler and a deep ethical view of the world. But, whatever the cause. 
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it is beyond possibility of doubt thot in India from the first philosophy is 
intellectuaii not momJp in lntere£>t: and outlook. The conception of Varujriftj 
which xcftches a high level and h majestic enough both in its cosmical and 
moral aspect, has attained by the time of the RJgvcda its highest develop¬ 
ment : it falls rapidly into unimportance, until the Bri^hmaDa ^ can assert 
that an ugly deformed man, who i$ used as a scapegoat at the final bath of 
the horse sacrifice, is said to be a symbol of Varuj^a, With Ihas decline of the 
great and noble god goes hand in hand the decline of the interest of Indian 
philosophy or religion in morality as such; numerous as are the moral pre¬ 
cepts which can be found here and there in Vedie literature, it must be 
admitted that it is quite impossible to find any real or vital principle of ethics. 

The tendenc}' to treat Indna as a doubtful personality is paralleled by the 
somewhat eynieal tone which b certainly shown in speaking of him here and 
there* In one hjiiin ^ a number of human occupations and desires is men¬ 
tioned and the refrain b * 0 Soma, Aoav for Indra ": the humoroua tone of the 
poem seems obvious, and the refrain alone may have preser\'cd it from 
oblivion. Another hymn ^ in which Indra expresses hb feelings of exhibni- 
tioii, as the result of the Soma drinks may be oonsidcrcd to be the natural 
expression of the poet^s nimd^ in describing the splendid results of the glorious 
drink ; it seems to be -vf^ry doubtful whether the assumption of covert satire 
is not more natural and probable- The famous frog hjTtin ^ also presents 
difficulties ; it would be wTong to deny that it b Intended ns a mn spell,* but 
there Is improbability in the attempt to deny that there is some hnmour 
intended in the comparison of the frogs to priests : the idea that the hymn 
is n mere satire on the Brahmans will not do, for such a hymn wotdd not have 
been preserved if composed, but a h>Tnn may, like those to Indra, be presented 
with incidental satire if it eontainE a religious or magic basb- The V^rsilkapi 
hymn * w-hich shows Xndra and IndrUm in dispute over a male ape may be 
adduced in tlus eotmexion, but in the absence of any surety as to its menniug 
it is difficult to rely upon it- 

The positiv e side of the tendency of the Higveda to dissatisfaetion with the 
gods of tradition is to be seen in the assertion of the unity of the gods and of the 
world. When all is said and done this is the one important contribution of 
the llig^^eda to the philosophy of India. It asserts as a norm for the future 
devdopraent of that thought the effort to grasp more concretely" and definitely 
the unity, w hieh it asserts as a faet^ but which it does not justify or explain in 
dctalL The assertion is made with emphasis in a hymn ^ attributed io a quite 
mylhical author Dlrghatamas^ w^ho develops at mueh length the riddle of the 
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universe* The form of the long hymn of fifty-two vei^s h remarkable and 
chnmeteristic. It is a feature of the V"edie saeiifict that at eertnin points 
are found Brahmodya^t diseussions about the Brahman^ the holy power in the 
univei^. Such thcosophteal riddles are especially common at the horse 
sacrifice and arc often of simple enough kind : the one priest asks," What is it 
that doth move alone ? What is ever bom again ? WTiat is the remedy of cold ? 
and what the great pile ? ^ The answers liere are obvious enough^ and are 
given as the sun^ the moon, the f[re+ and the earth respectively-^ In this 
long hymn of DTrghatamas we have a great series of riddles, but there is to be 
seen in them some degree of cohesion, the influence of the doctrine of the unity 
of the world* It is frankly expressect as regards the gods in one verse: * They 
call it Indrap Varuna, Mitra, Agni, and the wingetl bird {the sun) * the one 
they call by many names, Agni* Yama, and Mltari^van." The same idea 
appeal!^ more expressly still in another verse, where the poet asks the Aviser 
to tdl him what supported the six regions of the uni verse, who was the 
first unborn being- The hymn is of special further value in. that it for^hadows 
one of the most common ideas of the philosophy of the Veda, the identity of 
the sacTffiee and the world: the seven priests of earth arc paralleled by seven 
in the heavenp the speech on earth by that in the heaven: there arc also the 
earthly and the heavenly metres, the earthly Pravnrgya rite and the rain 
from heaven, the animal offering and the bull sacrifice of the gods, the altar 
and the end of the earth, the sacrifice itself and the navel of the world, and 
the Soma on earth and the sun and rain. 

The idea of unity is more fully developed and explained in a hj-mn,* which 
with all its defects is the most important m the history of the phJlosophy of 
Lidia. It is the hymn of ereation, and exhibits not merely the putting of the 
question of the nature of the universe^ but an effort to enter into detail, 
followed by confession of doubt as to the value of the result achicvcxl. The 
hymn is specially interesting for this latter ix>mt: it is tnie that it may he 
censured with justice for the fact that its conceptions are full of vagueness, and 
crudely seek to unite opposites, but the admission of difficultly is a point 
which must evoke admiration, not so much for the achievement, but for the 
thinker who had endeavoured to realizCp and had failetl to satisfy himself* 
While much of its content is repeatetl in the later philosophy* its spirit of doubt 
is wholly alien to the classical philosophical systems of Lidk- 

The poem eommenees with an assertion : in the l>eginning there was 
neither being nor not-being : ^ there was no atmosphere nor sky : the question 
is asked what covering there was, and was there a fathomless abyss of the 
waters. There vras neither death nor imniortalityp nor night nor day. There 
was nothing else in the world save the one which breathed, but without wind. 
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of its D^tfi ]KiiK^er. There ^^-as, ho^vcver, darkness, and a moving ov^an without 
light: through the might of fervour, Tapas, was bom a living force enveloped 
in a shell. Then there develo^jed desire^ Kunm, the first seed of aibid : the 
sages found the root of not-being in. being* searchiiig for it in the heart. Thus 
far the first four verses : the fifth k a puzzle : it may be referred to the 
sages who droi e a divkion through the universe and distinguished the upper 
and tlie lower, tlie world of nature above* the principle of nature below : but 
this v"ersion k whoUy probkiuatieaL. The next two verses etici with a deep 
evxpression of doubt: the gcxls are later than the creation and eannot 
know of its origin : whether the creation was made by itself or not, the 
overseer of it in the highest space of Iicaven he knows of it, or perli&ps he 
knev?s not. 

' The hjTnn is clearly difilcult to understand ; the purt of the seers, which 
appears merely as a statenieut of W'iaat their reflections hai'e arrived at, k 
even understood by Bloomfield ^ to lie a eosjnieal action* indicating that they 
took part in the creation of the universe- This seenis^ however, unnatural 
and strained, but not more so than the interpretation of verse 5 adopted by 
Deussen,^ w hich would make it into an assertion that the sages were able to 
discriminate betw^een the thing in itself and the phenomenal world, between 
notura imtumm and naliira mtur/^la. What is clear is that there is conceived 
as first existing one thing, which k described as breathing without wind,’ an 
effort to express a primitive nature diflerent in essence from anything known 
to the priest, conceived perhaps metaphoTicaJly only as a dark ocea^i or chaos. 
In this through Tapas* which here must rather be cosmic than refer to the 
activity of seers nr other human powers, by inward fervour, springs up the 
being envclot>E!d in a shell, which in the later conception b the golden world 
egg. The next step in development is the appearance of desire, unless that 
it is to be taken a^ horn of mind, when it k described as the first seed of mind. 
If so, the mind must be deemed to be an attribute of the one which dcvcloj^ 
in the shell, w'lienee springs desire : in the alternative the phrase may be 
taken as tlic source which produees mind, and desire, unconscious will, 
may be held to produce conscious will or mind. The latter view, however, is 
unnatural in point of language and has the additional disadvantage that 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka * we already find that mind is given as prior to 
desire in a passage which is based on the hynin. Nor can we hold—and this 
is much more important—that Kama >vas conceived as unconscious will: 
it is rather the natural expression for conscious desire, which w ould rise from 
the existence of mind as a substratum. The later pliiloEiOphy makes the 
knowledge of desires depend on the existence of mind, and this idea maj'' he 
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foreshadow<xl here, where mind h made a eosmic priiwr of desire.^ Beyond 
tills the poet does not go: he ends with the suggestion of a supreme deity as 
distinct from the gods who are created, and ends with a doubt whether such 
a deity has power of knowledge, that is, whether it has consciousness at all. 
We cannot, therefore, really say whether or not the first cause of the world is 
deemed a conscious entity at all: the assertion that it was not-bcing, and yet 
not riot-bcLng, which is in words a little moousistent with the assertion that 
the sages found the root of being in not-being, searching in the heart, is in 
effect an assertion that it was a peculiar sort of being, different from ordinary 
being. The reference to the licart, however^ as the place of search reminds 
us that the heart even in the Rigi eda seems the abode of mind,“ and suggests 
that in the ultimate issue the final entity might be deemed to be possessed of 
mind, for consciousness, without an object, is the nature in the Vedanta of the 
Brahman and even of Pnru^a in the Sfiuikhya. 

Tliis hymn is the finest effort of the imagination of the Vedie poet, and 
nothing else equals it. The conceptions of unity, of fervour as the cause of 
development, of the power in the shell, of the primeval chaos of waters, are 
all familiar in the Brahinai.ias and on the Avhole degraded in tbeir development. 
In the Rig^’cda itself the other efforts to attain the conception of the unity of 
the uni\'crse are directed in the main to setting up persoiml deities, who are 
credited with the creation and government of the whole of the universe. Of 
these the most famous and enduring is Prajapati.* He it is who later at least 
is the gud who is first boni, the golden germ, ilira^yagarbiia^ who creates the 
whole universe, who gives life, whose commands the gods obey, w*hose shadow 
is death and immortality, w ho is lord of mari and beast, of the mountain and 
the sea. Thus in the one god are summed up the duties of creator, of ruler, 
and preserver of the universe. 

In the Bralunai,iasPrajftpati is etcniaJly identified with the year, the all- 
ereator with the time in which he exercises his eternal process of creation, but 
this is not stated in the Rigveda, unless in a %hoTt hymn * we are to find the 
conception of Prajapati underlying the year. There fervour, Tapas, is made 
the starting-point of all; from it oomc order/ Rta, and truth, the night, anil 
the primeval ocean : from the ocean was bom the year which rules over all, 
and as creator produces the sun and the moon, the heaven and the earth, the 
atmosphere and tlie light of tlie sun. The parallel to Prajapati is close, but the 
identity is not to be certainly established. 

Vi^vakarman, * all-maker \ is another synonym of Praj&pati, and has two 
hymns * of the tenth book devoted to his honour: they add, however, com¬ 
paratively little to our appreciation of the beginnings of Vedic thought i but 
we find here the tendency wlueh is found in Indian conceptions to insist that 
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tlic creator, who hi self-created^ is not merely the niaterial cairse, but also the 
efficient cause of the world. The process, therefore, by which the world 
emerges from the unity at its base assumes a decidedly euiious aspect i 
there is first the unity, which may be conceived as a creator god ! then, 
derived from it* the waters or other primeval substance t then the god appears 
in the waters as a spirit to bring about the development of the universe. 
Tbis triad of first principle* primitive matter, and the Arst-born of creation, is 
carried out mj^hologically in an interesting hjTnn to Brahnmpaspatl*^ in 
which w e learn of Daksa as father of Aditi and also her son, an absurdity in 
which the pliilosophic basis is dcarl}" that of the conception of the three 
stages of creation. 

Bralunanaspati is of interest, since his personality as the god of prayer is 
closely connected w ith the mighty power of the prayer to secure tJie ends of 
man. This idea Ands expression also in the h^mm * w'hich celebrates Vac, 
sijeceh, as the supporter of the w'orld, as the eomi;anion of the gods* and the 
foundation of religious activity aitci aU its advantages : she appears as 
impeUing the father in the 1>cginning of things and again as being bom hi the 
waters. The idea wlileh has, of course* long ago been eoni[iar^ by Weber 
with the Greek Logos, is ingeuious : the will of the creator is thus eonsidcred 
as expressed in speech* but the idea is merely a secondarj^ and unimportant 
one in the Rlgveda, and even later is never destined to be developed in much 
detail* the w'cight being laid on the Brahman, at once the prayer and the holy 
povi'er in the universe- 

Already in the hynui to Vi^vakarmati there appears the desire to parallel 
the creation of the uni%xrsc with a sacrifice. This idea is carried to its fullest 
extent in tlic Purusosukta of the Rig^'eda,* one of its latest hymns, whieJi 
lias often already been mentioned. The first part of the hymn is a strong 
expression that the Furu^a is the nniveree! the whole of this universe is but 
a quarter of him, three quarters are immortal; he has a thousand heads, 
eyes, and feet, and extends ten digits beyond the universe. In comparison 
with the normal gods he represents the wliole of the w^orld, and not one fraction 
only. The idea of the three stages appears here also i the Vi raj springs from 
Punisa, and Purusa aj^in from the Vi raj, wluch must denote the w^aters in 
their cosmic aspect. The next part of the poem Insists tbut the creation of the 
universe took the form of a sacrifice at which were present the gods, who could 
not logieaUy have existed : the offering was a holocaust ; from the juice of the 
burning of the offering sprang the speckled ghee, and from it arc derived 
the ariimab of the air, the house, and the wild j all the \-edas. He, Silman, 
and Yajus, are assigned to his burning, and further the animals with double 
incisors and those with a single sct» Then by cliangc of idea the four castes * 

^ UV, 150 ff. 

* li V, X. ; cf^ ri ; Wfcbcr* Ind* Stuit. *■ First bett itM^ullDned, one of many prodb 
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are derived from the cutting up of the body, and again by a further cliange the 
gods and the parts of the world are derived from him r tlie eye gives the sun, 
the breath the wind, the mind the moon, perhaps because of its clear light 
which might be compared with mind, the head the heaven, the feet the earth, 
and the navel the regions between. Time is explained as connected w'lth the 
means of sacrifiee : the rains were the butter, the summer the kindling wood, 
the autumn the ^ts to the priests. The idea is crude and rough and so badly 
suited to the connexion with its context, that it is diflicult not to belie ve that 
we have here the adaptation to the needs of a pantheistic view of a primitive 
and rude legend of the primeval giant, whence the world was bom, an idea 
found in a diflerent form in Norse mythology.^ 

' Goltber, Gtrmm^ MgSiu, pp. SIS (T. Cf. Grttee and BeisloUt p. lAU} above, 
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CHAPTER 27 

THE THEOSOPHY OF THE BfiAmiAXAS 


11. TAe General Character af the Brahma^ Philasophif 

The value of the Brjlhjoa^as as sourcres of philosophy is dinicult to deter¬ 
mine with any accuracy. They are works in which the imAgination of sudces- 
sive generations of piiesU has been allowed to nin liot; there is no modera¬ 
tion in their conception, and no great BrAhma];ia Is, far os can be judged p the 
production of a singie mind.^ The one great merit of Greek philosophy^ the 
appearance of clear-cut ideas expressed in works of individual authorship, is 
wholly wanting for us in the Bruhmanas, and the question constantly obtrudes 
itself to what extent we can believe that the priests by w hom these texts w'cpe 
composed and handed dow'n held the views which the}' WTotc dow^n. In many 
cases it may be taken that they did not \ the works abound in their explana¬ 
tions of rites with all sorts of absurditieSp which we need not accuse the 
priests of being so foolish os not to reeogniKC as absurdities; hut the question 
of the dividing line between profoundity and absurdity presents itself with the 
greatest frequency. 

It is, however, another question whether wc can acquiesce in the theory of 
Beussen * that the Brfihmaijas in various places are con$cious of higher 
philosophical views, w'hieh they ignore and turn to ritual purposes. The 
proofs which he adduces of his theory are far from earry^ing conviction. In 
his view the account of the Taittiriya Br^mana ^ of the origin of the Naci- 
ketas fire is really posterior in order of conception to the account in the 
Kathn Upani^d. It is there told that Vaja^ravasa made an. offeringp at 
which he gave to the priests all his goods, retaining, however^ his son, Naci- 
ketos^ as the ritual prescribes; the boy, how'cvert insisted that he should also 
be given/ and his father in just irritation at his persistence gave him to death. 
The young man gOcs^ in the true spirit of fairy tale* to the house of Yama^ w'ho 
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IS ftway, and "wboT therefore^ for three nights fails in the itii]>ortant duty of the 
due reception of guests. He miistp therefore, on his return make atonement^ 
and he gives the lad three Ikmius. Naeiketas chooses the kind reception of him 
by his father on his return, the imperishableness of his due reward for his 
$acriflees and gifts to the pricstSp* and the freedom from repeated death — 
not in this world, in all probability. In the two latter cases the god teaches 
the boy the way of piling the Naeiketas fire. To t his Deussen takes cxeeptioUj 
and thinks tliat originally the means to the third ’^vish must have been the 
knowledge of the eternal redemption from the bonds of death, and he holds, 
therefore, that in the Brfthmana wc have the expression of a polemical 
attitude to the more philosophical doctrine. The idea appears, however, to be 
one wholly unjustifiable^ The aim of the ritual is simply to assert the value 
of tills flrcp and the repetition of the fire as the means of knowledge of the end 
desired is perfeetly natural and simple. That the boy asked for the grant of 
final release is nowhere hinted at i what he fears, according to the language 
used, IS simply that, is often threatened in the later Brihmai^aSi he may 
fall in due eourse+ even in the next world, under the control of death. 

Nor is there any happier result to be seen in the second case adduced by 
Deussen^ It is of ^urse later in the Uparu^s the doctrine that the whole 
essence of man is contained in the Atruan, * self \ that the essence of the 
world is also an Atman, and that the two are identical. This idea he finds 
expressed in a sentence of the Taittiriya Eruhinat^a/ where it is said that the 
various gods, the plants, and trees are in various parts of mam Indra in his 
strength, Parjanya in his head, the lord, that is Riidra^f iva, in his anger, the 
Atman in his Atman, the Atman jn liis heart, the heart in tiirn, he in the im¬ 
mortal, the immortal in the Brahman. In this passage he thinks that the 
assertion of the identity of the Atman Is really a reference to the identity of 
the self of man and of the universe, an assertion of the fundamental ^iew of the 
Upani^ads wTapped up with a ditfereut view. The answer to this is clearly that 
the passage cannot be pressed to yield $o much : it is possible that it simply 
has the sense tlrnt the body of the world is m the body of man, but it h pro¬ 
bably merely a vague identification of self with selft without any profound 
meaning being either felt, or* though felt, liidden. The conscious idcntjlien- 
tlon of the universal spirit and the individual is a very' different thing from 
such a phrase as that in question, and the theory that the phrase indicate* a 
knowledge, but a degradation, of the higher truth, Is too far-fctehcd. 

The point is of importonee, since the Vedic tradition makes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Br&hma^as and Upam^ds, though it attaches as we have 
Been the Upani^ds to Btulimaijias. The dUtinction corresponds^ we may 
fairly say', in the main to a change; of time and still more to a change of view. 
The Upanisads hold in some degree at least the doctrine of transmigration, 
and, though not in a developed condition, the pessimism which follows on it: 
these view s arc not those of the Bi^hmanos, w hich, taken all in all, know not 
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tmtisinigratioti, huve no conception of i^essimlsni^ and therefore seek no release 
from the toils of life, for which in reality there is no ending. These are funda^ 
mental distinctions, and they give an essentially different aspect to the 
speculations of the Br^lhniarias as eoniparod with those of the Upanl^ads. A 
fnrther distinction lies in the fact that the Brilhnia^ are esssentially connected 
with tlic doctrine of the sacrifice. The sacrifice clearly occupied the minds of 
the priests to the practical exclusion of all cIsCp and their theories were in large 
measure devoted to the eonsideration of its relation to the universe^ to the godSp 
and to men.^ In the Upanisads this is not the ease { the sacrifice is still here 
and there the subject of speculation, but the spceidutiun is no longer based on 
the view that the sacrifice is all In all. Hence it is that so little progress can 
be seen in the Bmhmanas towards the development of a real philot^phy. The 
Eigveda camea tis nearly as far as anytlnng excogitated in this period. 

The conception, of order is one which is wholly strange to the Brahmaoas, 
and any treatment of the philosophy implied and contained in them must 
neglect the divisions of these texts, wiiich in the main follow merely the order 
of the rites performed in the sacrificial ritual. The most im^wrtant of these 
conceptions from the point of view of philosophy arc (1) the endeavour to 
state the nature of the highest principle of the universe, (2) the tlieory of the 
sacrihoc, and (a) the nature of truth and right. On aU of these topics there is 
available much material, but the sameness of the ideas is obvious through a 
multitude of detailed differences. 

§ 3. The Highest Principh of the Universe 

In the period of the Brahmanas the god Prajjipati occupies witiiout doubt 
or question the f>osition of the creator godp tiie supreme god of the w'orld. 
The commencement of legend after legend proclaims his creative activity, 
often figured under the form of the practising of fervour, a reminder of the 
cosmic heat, whence came forth the power enclosed in the shell according to 
the view of the hynm of creation.* The world egg appears as produoing the 
heaven and the earth from its tw'o parts, and, as Hirari^'agaTblia, it is the 
form of Frajapati, in w hich he proceeds to inunediate creation of Using beings 
of all kinds, and the ordering of the universe. These tales, of which there is 
nc end, often tell ua that Prajapati felt at the end of his efforts that he was 
empty, and Jiad to be filled up again, always by some ritual process. The 
details of these stupid myths are wholly unimportant: it is enough to note 
tliat he h constantly the creator, the ruler^ and the preserver of the world and 
is accepted by everv' Br^Lhnnaria of the period as being the lord of the world : 
he is, it may be added, without any ethical importance ; the conoeption of 
him is purely intellcctuaJ, that of the unity of the universe, and tlie choosing 

■ This \i the bmndhu javcatigtiKed, not tiic «cc hh BIS). Ste Oldtohcrg, Bit 
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of Pnijapati the symbol of this unity is one of the most striking proofs of the 

great influence of the Rig^'eda upon the period of the Brahjrtanas^ 

Of Prajilpati's activities the most interesting arc his relation as creator to 
the gods« to the Asura^^ vkhose eonnexioa is with the darkness aod cunnings 
and to men. He is^ however, much more tlmn the mere universe: he is the 
unmeasured^ the unexpressed, as opposed to the meastu-cd and the expressed 
in nature; he is the seventeenth b^ide the sixteen elements of the psychic 
organs : the thirty-fourth above the thirty-three gods. He is universal 
peace* the decider of disputes among the gods; he gives Indra his victorious 
prowess and his crown of victory- He is devoid of sorrow^ for there is no 
sorrow in heaven. He is the lord of the three worlds* he sits above them and 
sees in himself the seed of ereatioUj and the gods proceed from his mouth, the 
Asuras from his descending breatli, that of nutrition. 

It is, however, clear that in Frajapati the Brilhmai^as do not hnd eompicte 
satisfaction for their ^iew of the construction of the universe- The Athar\^a- 
veda, which in these matters must be ranked with the Brfihmaoas, in its 
version of the great hj'mn of the Rigveda. whichfc as later expanded,^ mentions 
him as all-creator, leaves out the Last line giving his name and the BrAhiiia^a 
of that Veda, which b certainly late* replaces him by the Brahman and 
Atliar\'an.^ In tiie Broluna^ias, therefore, we find efTorts made to arise to a 
principle above and beyond him t in tlie Rig\^eda he produced from himsdf — 
the idea of world creation is always in the Vedic literature regarded in the light 
of the sending out of something already there rather than of mere bringing into 
being—the waters, and then entered tliem in the form of ilirapyagarbha, the 
golden germ. In the Taittiriya Samhitilp* we find in the spirit of the h>Tnn of 
creation the waters treated in t%vo places as the priiis^ and Prajiipati as 
arising as wind on them, and the ^atapatha Brahmapa * goes one step farther 
in attributing to the wateis as Prajapati's predecessors us first in order the act 
of fervour, which is primarily Ms activity in creation, A farther step is taken 
in the Taittirrya Arapyaka,* in w^hich the w^aters come first, then Prajipatif 
in w^hdse mind desire arises * and wlio practises fervour; then his body he 
throws off t from the sap is born the tortoise* who La Purusa, who, however, 
asserts his priority to Praja|.>aU himself, and from the flesh the seer Arupaketu, 
to whom further creative activity is assigned. Yet another step h reached In 
the 9^tapatha Brahmana,^ w^here the first thing is stated to he not-beiogp 
then arises Fra}apati, who is tlie same as Puru-^a, and then the Brahman, 
the holy science* the threefold Veda* with w hich he enters the waters as a 
creative principle. Thus sprang up the w’orld egg, wdience came forth first the 
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BraKmAn itself, mid then Praj^pati in the fpmi of Agni. But in another 
account * the priority of the Brahman over Pra]il|>ati is made ubsolutci not 
merely empirical: the first entity h not-being, then springs into life mindp 
Le. the Brahman, and then Frajlpati. Later still the Urahnian produces 
Prajapati, but without face or sight j then it enters him, as breath, and make^ 
him mortal, to arise as a generator of beings. 

There IS nothing particularly valuable or serious in tliese attenipts, 
though they merit mention. More interesting arc efforts to explain the nature 
of Prajj^pati, and to dispose thus of him. The position of Prajapati as decider 
of disputes leads to the \'iew that he iatervenes in the great dispute of the 
mind and speech as to which should be given the lughcr rank, a dispute settled 
by Prajjtpati in favour of mind.* The connexion of speech and mind ^ as 
elements in PrajApati himself is expressed by the figure of union between the 
two witMii him, and either b occasionally made into the final entity of the 
world : thus mind is identified with Brahinani with Prajapati, and even 
with the first principle, which is neither being nor not-being, of the hymn of 
creation.^ SimilarW Vac," speech is identified with FrR;Apati,or even placed 
above PrAjapati, identified with Yi^vakarmanp with the whole world, and 
with Lidra.* These identifications are, howrever, despite their interest, of no 
importance for Indian philosophy ; the will or the intellect as such docs not 
in fact become the essential njaJity of any Lidian orthodox philosophy. 
PrajApati U also the sacrifice,* and sacrifices himself to the gods, for, as w^e 
have seen, the order of the world b constantly compared with the sacrifice, 
and Pnru-^ by being sacrificed creates the universe : he b also the year,'^ or 
both,* and these identifications are of great importance in connexion with 
the theory of sacrifice to which we shall return. 

In the Athar^'a^'cda * w'e find sei'eral further efforts to substitute for 
PrajApati neiv names and ideas. In this effort it is certainly djlficult to resist 
the view that the Atharvaveda is out of the main stream of Vedic develop¬ 
ment: the hymns seem Like deliberate efforts to convert into a kind of 
poetry the phdosophical ideas of the Brulima^a period without any real 
inspiration of any sort. The abstractions Kila, *time\^® and Bohita,^^ ^thc 
ruddy one ^ probably the sun as the more concrete expression of time, are 
identified with Frajapati and praised as all-creating : the ox and the cow^ 
Va(a,^* are also identified with the god, and may to some extent be compared 
with the view of the Brahma^jifls^ that the sacrifice is PrajApati. But the 
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Ath»r%avqda goes farther and in its pscudo-theosopliy exalts many other 
things to the rank of supreme powers, the ladles, the Darbho grass autulct, the 
porridge cooked for the priest, the bull offered in the saerifiec, the deity 
Antimati, and possibly others.* In two cases a deeper meaning has been 
seen hy Dcussen,* who finds in the Skambha hymns * an effort to find a 
]jrinciplc abo%c Prajapati which supports the whole universe, and in the 
Ucchista * hymn, a glorification of * what is left over not, as is normally 
believed, from the offering, but after all that is empirical lias been abstracted 
from the universe, an idea which he thinks can possibly be reconciled with the 
normal view by rcmcnibraiice of the fact that Purusa in the sacrifice hymn is 
said to be only a quarter in the universe, the other three-quarters being 
beyond it. But it is impossible to take tlus speculation seriously, and the 
Skambha hymn has no great claim to be more than a poor piece of thco- 
sophical iuggling with words, save in so far as it seems to identify Skambha 
with the Brahman, and as it served as a suggestion for the Mupdaka 
Upaui^d.^ 

But beside these ideas there is to be found a much more fruitful souree 
of philosopliy, the creation of the conception of the Brahman as a cosmic 
principle, The origin of the meaning of Brahninn U uncertain i it is inter¬ 
preted by the Vedanta school, absurdly, os the absolute from tfk, ‘ twist 
* tear away ’ j the view of Ma.\ Miilier * is that it denotes what grows, from 
itA in the sense of * grow *, that which expresses itself in speech or in nature 
as force. The view- of Deussen ^ is that it is the human will in its striving to the 
divine, w'hen the individual in prayer returns to the timctesst spaceless, 
individualless self of his. which is God. These senses arc somewhat elaborate, 
and render it diflicull to think that the word really liad any such meaning : 
neither for tlie views of Ma-x Mailer nor for tliat of Deussen is there any 
support in the actual nse of the word in the Rigveda. There at any rate the 
word naturally and nommlly means prayer, but there are further develop* 
nicnts : it can mean spell, for the prayer may be a spell,* and not real prayer. 
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and it often means holy speech and the holy writ, the three-fold Veda. It is 
not ncccssarj' to trace to tlic original sense of Drahman the fact that the Vedic 
poet regards himself often as inspired ; we cannot really think it probable, 
and certainly tio argument liad yet been adduced to show,'that the prayer was 
felt to be the voice of God speaking in the prayer. But in many passages it 
seems as if Brahman must be taken ratlier as holy power than as prayer or 
holy rite t the gods are said to discuss the Brahman, and, when tlie great¬ 
ness of the Brahman is celebrated, it is dear that more than the mere word mav 
be intended. But the growth of the idea of Brahman as a suitable expression 
for the absolute must have been greatly furthered by the extraordinary value 
attached to the prayer and to the spelt. The prayer rapidly passes over to the 
lower rank : in one late hymn of the Rigveda > a prayer is offered that Agni 
should in union with the Brahman drive away disease. The spell appears 
repeatedly by itself in the Atharvaveda os a power to destroy e%'il of all 
kinds, and the Brahman is actually set over against the three Vedas as a power 
of equal force.* It is a very easy step from the conception of the Brahman as 
the prayer, which brings into operation the activity of the gods, or as the spelt 
which is the cause of results aimed nt by men, anti from the conception of the 
whole body of such spells and prayers, to develop the use of the term to cover 
the idea of holy power generally, and this rendering is applicable in many 
passages of the Brahma pas, where the idea of holy writ is too vague and the 
idea of tlie absolute is t<» elaborate. 

A further element should doubtless be allowed for in the process of the 
evolution of the use of the term Brahman. Oldenbcrg,* indeed, has denied 
that in the Vt^a there exists either the idea or the word for a supernatural 
power peiwading the universe, akin to that power which in Jtelanesia is 
denoted by mana, among the Hurons by orenda, and variously in other parts 
of the world.* It seems, however, unlikely that no sucii general idea should 
have appeded to the intellect of the Indians. If we accept, as we should, the 
view that individual powers are older in conception than manifestations of 
a univeraal power, still it seems natural to suppose that India developed the 
conception of a power common to the various gods, just as there was admitted 
the unity of the gods even by the time of certain Itjgvcdic hymns. This power, 
we may assume, was naturally denoted by the term Brahman, as a rsult of 
the extraordinary importance attached by priests to the prayers and spells 
which secured them their means of livelihood, and which served to propitiate 
thegods or tosecureendsdesiredby their patrons ort hcmselves. Other terms 
such as Mjlyfi, which serv ed in part to denote a power similar to mana, failed 
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to be w [dely generalized* Asu possibly sensed the same purpose, if we believe 
the view of Gdutert that Asura denotes primarily and properly the possessor 
of 

A very different view of the nature of the Brahman i^ presented by Hertd,* 
who asserts that the misinterpretation of the term is one of the mm\y fatal 
errors of Vedic seholarship, shared alike by the Indian and the western inter* 
preterSi. The essential work of Indian philosophers of the Upanisad period 
was to depersonalize the old gods^ and to show that in the maerocosni and tlie 
microcosm alike there existed nothing save nature powers and proo^ses, which 
re<]uiTed no explanation by the assumption of divinities. The K^atriyas who 
were the sources of the dootrino of the Upanii^ads rejected the doctrine of 
personal deities, and also the theory that man^s lot depended on his deeds^ 
and constructed in lieu a materialistic, monistic, science of nature, which 
was at once morally indifferent and in e^nee atheistic. The priesU decided 
to render innocuous this doctrine by amalgamating it with their own as an 
esoteric system* On this view the Brahman is that which Rib all beings^ 
stimulates the sense organs, penetrates the whole world, and endreles the 
univei^e. Its true nature is revealed in those passages of the Upanisads which 
describe the Brahman as qualiflcdp the unqiialihed Brahman being manifestly 
the product of further refinement of speculative thought* Now in certain 
passages * we find that the Brahman is the bodily warmth in man" which is 
identified with his self, *\tmRn, and also with the cosmic bght or fire or 
jyotu). These passages are to be taken perfectly literally, and this version 
throws an important light on the Indian ascetic, Topasa, is a very 
different person from the Christian ascetic* The latter practises chastity and 
flees from dcslrcSp l>ecause these are the work of ^he de\"il, and he seeks to kill 
carnal longings* The Tapasn inilicts even more serious penances on himscK 
and remains celibate, merely to increase the vital fue within him, and fit him¬ 
self for the abimdancc of sexual delight which Indian opinion as early as the 
Atharvaveda * and even In the Upsjiisads ^ assures him. The fire, however* 
which composes the self of the individual, is essentially Ixiund up with the 
power of thought,* The oosmic Brahman^ on the other hand* Is fire {jyolis) in 
no metaphorical sense ; ^ the hrohmanafy parimtirah of the Aitareya Brah- 
maqa * really means that all comes from fire and is resolved into it agalru Now 
the counexJon of the Individual and the cosmic fire is simple the rays of tlie 
sun bring fire into the heart of the individual, and at death the fire departs from 
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him back to the sun whence it came, or rather to the heaven of Are, w'hich lies 
above the earth and of which the sun and the moon are doors pierced in it. The 
idea of this path of light is older than the U[mnJ$ad;s, for it occurs in verses 
cited in the Urhadaninyaka Upanisodp^ and the Athart'aveda* knows the 
threads of which life is woven and calls thb knowledge the great Erjihmapap 
that is the great secret of the Hrahman. Prior to the Upanisads we And 
the conception in a personal sha]^, Qrhaspati, the lord of the heaven of light, 
the peer of Zeus Pater, of Jupiter, of the German war god, a form of Dyaus 
himself. It is for this that he appears in the Rigi'cda as the highest of gods, 
their fatiier and rulers guardian of the Rta, leader of men+ enemy of all that 
is faUcp an Indian parallel to Ahura MazdMi. SigniAeant h his connexion with 
Xaro^aiisa, for in the A vesta Nairyosafiha is not Tuerely the envoy of Ahura 
Mazdulu hut also the fire whicii bums in the kings and secures them in their 
poAver. Brhaspati as lord of the heaven is responsible for breaking through 
its stone boundary to set the sun as a source of the streaming forth of its 
light ; moreover he has placed the stars there, and released through the 
apertures the waters amid the nobe of his thunders ® Significant is the 
assertion that he encompasses or is present in all (ufftAw), the Kig\'eda * thus 
&a 3 ring of the personal deity what the Upani^s assert of the depersonalized 
Brahman. 

The ot>\dous question why the term Brahman is so regularly used of 
prayer in the Rigii eda is answered by the theory that the cause is for the 
effect, and simihirly the use of fc and dAF, d^ti^ and didldii is e^xplained. 
Moreover a suitable etymology is found in the comparisan with the Greek 
and Latin and the ErahmacHriii of the Atharvaveda " is ex¬ 

plained as one w*ho concentrates in himself the fire from which all conditions 
and aetioiis m the world are derived. The fact tliat Brhaspati appears in the 
Rig^'eda already as a moon godp which Hertel accepts from Hiilehrandt * is 
explained as due to the gradual fading out of the idea of the sun and moon as 
merely doors to heaven and the abode of the Soma, the rain, and the Fathers, 
and the emergence of the conception of the moon actually the home of 
these beings. 

Ingenious as is the theory* it is clear tliat it cannot claim acceptance as 
probable. The idea that fire pervades and constitutes the essence of the 
universe is based on the intcr])retatiDn given to the Brahman ; independent 
evidence is wholly lacking ; Hertel cites only an Athan an ^ passage in which 
it is stated that Arc exists in the earth* the plants, the waters, ston^, men, 
eatttCp and horseSp and an Avestan reference * to six fires wliich the Fahlavi 
tradition interprets as the fire in kings, the temple Ate, and that of evcr>"day 
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use, the fire in the body of men ivnd i>casts» the fire m plants, the fire of 
lightning, and the fire in the paradise of Ahura ^lazdiih. Neither of these 
passages even suggests that fire is the essential pKneiple of the universe^ and 
the only other pnxjf, the etymology of Brail man, is extremely far from con- 
vineing. Not a single passage is adduced in nhieh Brahman normally or 
naturally denotes fire, and the transfer of meaning alleged is harsh and im- 
plausLblep for the alleged jiaralJel of rc and is quite unproved. The whole 
theory in fact rests on the overestimation of the terms light or 
app1i<x1 to the self, individual or cosmic, and insistence on treating them as 
essentially material, We have to deal with an early stage of intellectual effort, 
and with the great difficulty of expressing the nature of the self in anything but 
material terms, as well as with the fact that the Brahman is not an abstraction. 
It IS something which embraces all, and which is manifested in the warmth of 
the body and in the heat of the sun* But it is mnnirested also in the breath 
of man and in the wind, and it is to exaggerate one clement out of all propor¬ 
tion to find the fundamental reality in fire^ even w hen that fire is deemed to be 
endowed with intcUigenee^ and therefore to be much more than merely 
material. 

In the process of evolution of the conception of Brahman an important 
part is played by the identification of the Brahman and Brhaspati, * the lord 
of prayer ^ : he is in the later period of the Brahmapas always regarded as 
the Puroliita of the gods, as their Brahman priest in the leelmlcal sense of the 
tenn and abo os the Brahman itself,^ an idea which is often expressed. Now 
Brhaspati is the depository of great power already in the Rig\'edap and thb 
element undoubtedly aided the conception of the Brahman to obtain great 
prominence. Tlus prominence as usual takes the form of identification with 
many diverse things, such as speech and truth and holy order, Rta,* as the 
w indinto w Meh the five deities, sun, moon, fire, lightning and rain all enter and 
£h>m which they emerge,^ as the breaths,* and often the sun.® In the latter 
aspect the Brahman appears as the firstborn of the day, and perhaps also as 
the firstborn of the whole creation, a conception which places it on a lower 
plane than the final reality. The tendency is, however, more and more to 
place the Brahman on that plane : as we have seen^ Prajapati, who at first 
is the superior of and the creator of the Brahman, as the holy writ, became 
identified with the Brahman, as is often expressly stated in the Bnlhmanas, 
and is at last placed below^ the Brahman as a metaphysical principle. itli 
this view' we attain to the coneeption of Brahman Svayambhu,^ the Brahman 
wlijch exists of itself and which Is regarded 03 being the cause of the universe, 
in which it sacrifices itself m the usual parallelism of the w^orld and the 
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5tu:rificc, the (^uiid of the continued eitistcnpe of the universe, and the 
source into which on death tilings return. Hence we meet the idea that by 
correct saeriftoe a man may succeed in obtaining community of life and abode 
with the Brahman, or by right study of the Veda avoid repeated death and 
attain identity of essence with the Bralunan.^ The further step is taken to 
apply to the Brahman the attribute of taking the place of the highest god, 
Prajapati or Vi^vakarman of the Bigveda, and this is duiy done in the 
Taittirlya Briilimona * The Atharvaveda * in its own iKCuliar way recognises 
the same idea in its explanation of the Brahman and the Erahmaearin, the 
Brahman student, as the highest of lieings. 

The final step to be taken in the conception of the Brahman was to identify 
it with the Atman,* which, from another point of view in the BrAhmapas, 
attains the position of representative of the unity of the world, and this step 
is partially taken in the Taittirlj-a BrOhma^ia,* where the Brahman and the 
omnipresent Atman arc identified, and the sell of man, as it seems, is stated to 
be the mode of finding the Atman, while knowledge of it frees from contamiim* 
tion by w'orks, and the same idea occurs in the ^tapatha BrAhmapa,* Both 
these passages, however, are clearly transitional to the period of the Upani^ds, 
and mark the end of the reflections of the Brahmanas before the new* views 
were definitely accepted. 

Apart from the most improbable etymology, suggested by Ilertel, which 
has been discussed above, there is, as wc have seen, no ground to find more in 
the word than, in the first place, prayer, and the development which it 
undergoes is in all probability to be attributed to the growth of the importance 
of the prayer in the mind of the priest, not in the realization of the subjective 
nature of prayer the striving towards the divine, which is in reality the 
human, will. The Brahman is, therefore, rather a conception of the ritual and 
of religion, not a psychological principle, and it is in my opinion impossible 
to accept the view of Deussen,^ ^at the Atman is evolved from the Brahman 
by developing the conception of the subjective element, which lay in the 
Tatter, The conception of tlie Brahman and the -^tman is late, and has 
every appearance of being a syncretUm * due to the fact that the two expres¬ 
sions had by diverse w'ays come to be regarded as expressions for the same 
thing, the highest reality and unity of the univ'erse, and tiie history of the 
Atman suggests that it had from the first an independent existence. This view 
is certainty strengthened by the fact tiuvt the opinion of Deussen is based 
to some degree on a new etymology, whieh he suggests for that word : in 
place of the root an, ‘ breathe', ai, * moveor av (=va), * blowand connexion 
with the Creek irfiit, and Germanic atttin, aetUm, he suggests that 
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It b n higJily nbj^tmct word derived from the roots a seen in ahcim, * I % and ta^ 
this % so that it denotes " this 1/ the self^ which in doe course b felt to be 
the final expression possible for the ultimate fact of existence, arrived by 
stripping away the various coverings which envelop the ultimate reality, the 
covering of the body, the covering of the mind, the covering of the intelleet* 
This view he supports, not merely by the undoubted dilliculties ^ in the 
explanation of the form Atman, and of the corresponding form in the Rig%'eda, 
without the but also by the suggestion that the development of meaning 
assumed from "wind \ in which sense it is found only four times in tlie Rigv'cda, 
to ‘ self * b more difficult than the development of meaning which Ids own 
etymology would give. Tims he thinks from "this 1" could easily spring 
the view of the body in contrast to the outer world, and tlience the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, and on the other hand the sense of the soul in opposition 
to the body, and real being in opposition to unessential tlungs. The possibility 
of such an etymology must^ however, be denied : without pretending that 
the problems of the relation of Atman andTman is easy, or tliat the etymology 
is certain, the fact remains that the word docs mean " wind * in the Rigi,'C€la,“ 
that the normal use of it there Is * breath of life \ and that the meaning 
*wind* is harder to deduce from breath*, than vkc rerm, and that to 
deduce either * wind * or ^ breath * from the conception of * this 1 * b extremely 
difficult. 

The real history of Atman seems then to be that from the meaning ^ wdnd * 
sprang early up that of * the breath ^: thence came the meaning " self % as 
when it is said of SfirTt^a that he b the self of tiiat w^hjeh stands and moves^* 
Then wc have the use of the self as a reflexive pronoun, and the use as meaning 
the body,* an idea wlueb b clearly intended when it b contrasted witlx Prana, 
" the breath * i the meaning ‘ trunk V as opposed to limbs, b an easy develop¬ 
ment from this sense. But the sense ‘ breath * or '-self* is also capable of 
being understood in more abstract ways, and wc, therefore, find Atinan used 
to denote the essential nature of a thing ; thb use is already found in the 
Rigx'cda * where the nature of the breath, the blood, the self of the earth, is 
put as a question, and similarly we hear of the self of the disease Vaksma,^ 
of all beii^gs, and the adjective * possessing existence But of 

much more importance is the development of the use of the word to denote the 
self of man in direct distinction from the members of his bcKly and his body 
itself % it must be admitted that the use is far from common in the Vedie 
literature, but twice in the Atliarvuveda • the eoiitrast of Atman with brcftth 
and bo<iy seems clearly intended, and the same Hung must be admitted for 
two passages in the^atapatha,^® in wrhich cither one or ten breaths arc set over 
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against the self. Fiirthcr, it seems that efforts were being made to define the 
self either ns mind or as eonsciousness, Vi)ftftna.» 

The development of the meaning of Atman wras accompanied bjr the 
development of tlic conception of the relation of the Atman of tlm universe and 
the Atman of the individmd. The comparison of the macrocosm and the 
microcosm had been fomiliar from the time of the Rigveda,* where the cosmic 
Purusa is clearly closely allied to the indimdual man. In the case of Purusa, 
Jiowevcr, under that name we do not find that the conception of his Atnmn 
was developed : of the indi\'idual man we have the question asked, later at 
least, what is left after his members are disi«rscd by death ; but, though it 
might have been expected that this problem would ha^ e been posed in the 
ease of Punisa, there is no eiddence that this w as ever done. The reference to 
the cosmic Atman seen by Deussen * in a passage of the Tailtirlya Brithma^a ♦ 
is as shown above too doubtful to found any argument upon t if Uie cosmic 
Atman is really deliberately meant, it U very- strange that the series of identi- 
lications of macrocosm and microcosm should not end there, but should 
proceed to the abode of the Atman in the heart, the Iieart in the man, the man 
in the immortal, and the immortal in the Brahman, More important is the 
recognition of the Atman as cosmic in the Atliar\'aveda, as the conclusion of 
the second Skatnbha hymin.^ 

In the case of Pmjfipati, the des'elopmcnt of the conception of the ,<ltman 
is very- clear: the creator enters, in the view of the Rigii-eda * and of all 
subsequent texts, into the creation with his spirit, and the terms now used 
in the late works, the Taittiriya Arapyaka ’ and the Tadeva section of the 
Vsjasancri Samhitli.* are that he enters with the self into tiie self. It is 
ne^less to press the exact force of these words : it is suflicient to note that 
they obviously lend themselves to the view of the identity of the cosmic self 
witii the self "of man, The actual expression of this identity is found only 
occasionally and in late texts such as the Taittiriya Aranyaka * and the 
^'ivasaiiikalpa section of the VSjasancyi Samliitil,’* both works which arc of 
the latest period of the Ilrfihmai:ia epoch and closely analogous to Upanisads, 
while the identification of the .\tman ami the Brahman is also, as we liave seen, 
confined to texts of the most developed stratum of Bralimarta plulosophy, the 
Taittiriya Bnilimana and the ^.'atapatha Brnhmai)a,‘» in either ease in late 
chapters. 

Of other expressions of the inner nature of man, the Purusa is of no very 
serious im|x>ttanee for the philosophy of this epoch : lie is indeed nientioneil 
in two sections of the Vitjasaneyi Samhitu, the Uttaranfiriiyaoa and the 
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Tsdeva, in which l»c is identified with Pmjfipati, and with Bfflhniftnp ensouls 
nature, is before but is also prorhiced by the f^s, is the soiiiw of time and is 
without limit in space ; nmreover the cosmic nod the individual self appear 
to be identified, and we find the doctrine * that, as Anquetil du Perron expresses 
it, ‘ Quisquis Deum intelligit Dens fit; ’ the inspired seer can become 
identical with the deity, entering with his own self into the self.* But, though 
the term Puru^a is oceasionally used os a vague expression for the human 
personality,* it is not destined to become in this period ever a very definite or 
clear conception. On the other hand the Jlrjihniapas have an important 
pnnciple of existence to match with the Atman, and one the prominence of 
which never disappears entirely in Iiitlian philosophy, though the Saiiikhja 
system seeks to diminish its place. This is the conception of the Prilna or the 
J'rdpas, * breatli ’ or ‘ vital airs ^ which achieves an importance denied to the 
older term Asu. 

The importance of the breath is due obviously to its connexion with the 
life of man or beast, on<l we find in the ^atapatha Brlthmana * the express 
statement that the victim is the breath, since only while it breathes is it a 
beast at all, and, when the breath departs, it is a mere inert mass. But the 
term is naturally enough extended to other forms of the activity of life, the 
speech, the hearing, tiic sight, and the mind, and further in the Vedic view 
between the organ and the activity there was no very dear distinction J ‘ the 
ear is what hears and the hearing, the eye what sees and the sight, and so on. 
The number of the vital airs is very various : they can ho reckoned pretty 
much at pleasure as two. three, five, seven, nine, twelve, thirteen, and so on, 
Bnt nine are often mentioned: seven in the head and two below.* The seven 
in the head are the mind, speech, the breath itself, the two eyes and the two 
ears, and those below the organs of reprorluction and evacuation. But the 
seven can lie reduced to five hy counting the eats and eyes as one organ each, 
ami from quite different points of view wc have six,* two eyes, nostrils and 
cars, or two, Prilna and Udflna, or thrcci Prana, UdUrm, and Apiuia.* These 
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vital airs arc repeatedly called thegodi^, llevas : they arc produced from tlic 
fucc^ncling airs of Prajapati with which he ereati^d the gods^ and the view that 
these aetivitiea are divine is a pcTfcetly naturaJ one from the point of view of 
Vcdic religion, and it is quite annece^ary ^ to attribute the use of the term 
to the fact that no word for nature powers cxistcfL 

The multitude of Pranas, however, r^t upon a single Prana, which is some¬ 
times, it would seem, sought to l>e identified witii mind, but normally is eaUed 
the Mukhya Prana^ the chief of the breaths* Its position appears clearlj" in 
a legend of eteaiiou in the ^atapatha Briihina^a.’ Fit>m the not-being arose 
the seven Prtl^os in the shape of the seven seers : they were kindled up by the 
Priina in the nuddie as Indra^ whereupon they produced the seven Purusas* 
\^hich again united themselves to one Puni?a, The same priority of one 
Priina is eisewJicTc expressed by the relationship of it to the o-thersas like that 
of Prajlkpati to the gods.® 

It was of course quite inevitable that the eternal comparison of macrocosm 
and mierocosm should here piny its part^ and so, in iHiint of fact, we hnd the 
reiationship of the breath as the principle of life in man, and the cosmic 
Prnoa+ which is the wind+ asserted in the ^^tapatha Brahmana*^ Nor are 
there locking evidences of efforts to moke Fra^io the one reolity, as Atman wos 
so made ; Prfti;ia is identilied ^ith Prajapati and also the Atman* hut these 
views arc late and isolated.® The thcosojihy of the Atliarva\^eda * with its 
eosmojiolitanism, however* accepts the Piilpa readily as an expression of the 
uriiv'ersalp just as it accepts the Brahman, and as it sees in the Atman the same 
essence as tlic meaning of the universe. 


§ 3. The Theory of the Sacrifice 

Amid an infinity of varied details the Brahmanos present a perfectly 
definite body of opinion as to the fundamental nature of the sacrifice/ and in 
connexion with the sacrifice of the gods, the Asuras, the seer$, and men. This 
theory b the mcjst elinmeteristie and indepeadent part of the Bnlbrno^aa - 
in the speculations as to the unity of the universe and the god in whom that 
unity finds expression, the Bnlhniapas arc only inheritors of the speculation 
of the BigvedOt but in the doetTiUe of the sacrifice they develop a theory 
which may have been held in germ at least in the age of the Eigv eda, hut wtueb 
is not expressed there and which doubtless in considerable measure is a new 
creation* Tbb fs indicated by one fuNdamcntal fact: the sacrifioe in the 
Brulimatias is a piece of magie pure and simple: this is assuredly not the 
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at^tudc of the average seer of the hjTniis of the Kigvedo, The tumiitg into 
niagie of the sacrifice is, we have seen, a eonceptioa which is secondary; the 
existence of magic as early as the sacrifice is one tiling 1 the converting of 
what was originally a sacrifice into msgle is, like the art of black magie„ 
a subsequent development. 

In this theorj' of the universe there is much tliat cannot be called in any 
normal sense philosophical, but taken as a whole it is impossible to deny the 
name of philosophy to an ordered view of the universe, fully thought out, 
and within its fundamental limitations logical and complete. 

The basis of tlic whole system is the identification of the sacrifice with 
Prajftpati, who is the creator par exetUeiue, The exhaus^on of Prajfipati on 
creation is the exhaustion of the sacrifice: the work of creation is carried out 
with the aid of the sacrifices of various kinds : the danger to wliich the 
creatures whom he creates are cxjiosed from the jealousy of the gods has to lie 
overcome by new saorillccs invented for them, for Agnt, the Slnruts, even for 
Varuija. hs, the sacrifice, PrajApati is all creative, the gods and the Asuras 
arise from his upgoing and his descending breaths, from him are sprung men, 
the beasts, the plants and the trees, the minerals as well as the heaven and 
the earth and the mountains. But, while he is the all-father, still his nature 
as the sacrifice presents another relationship: he is father of Agiii, but 
as the sacrifice Agni recomposes him and so is his father : * and similarly 
with the gods as a whole. Moreover he is the creator of the sacrifice as 
well as the sacrifice: he invents rite after rite to aid the gods in their 
struggles with the Asuras, and he was the first to invent the words used 
in the sacrifice and its varied forms. Moreover the sacrifice is not only 
Prajapati, but, as he is the first to sacrifice, so he is the first rictim to lie 
oficred.* He gave himself to the gods, and when he did so he created a 
counterpart of himself in the form of the sacrifice, and thus he redeemed 
his life from the gods. Yet again, as the first to sacrifice, he is the first to 
win the reward of sacrifice and to ascend to the sun.* 

Prajapati is not merely the creator of beings, but he reduces them to order 
from their confusion by entering them with form, Xlupa, and name, Naman.* 
The same feat is accorded to the Hrahman by another text, and the form is 
identified with mind and the name with speech,® These two figure In a contest 
for priorit}', the mind claiming that speech is but an imilation of it, wlulc 
speech lays stress on the fact that it gives means of expression and commuiuca- 
tion. But Prajapati decides, in favour ef the mind, a struggle which is eon* 
stoutly taken up again in the Upanisatls, and which has a famous parallel 
ill the Roman legend of the contest of the members and the stomach.* Spcec h, 
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however, Tem^iaa of value and aid to Praifipati, and encourages him w hen he is 
in doubt OP Is wearied ; he sends her forth to be revealed as the earth, atmo- 
spherCp and sky ; she is his bride, to bear ercation.^ She forms, therefore, a 
ground of contest between the gods and the Asuros : the gods win her by 
inducing the sacrifice to make overtures to her; * again the gods obtain by the 
offer of her the Sonia from the Gandharvas! she brings back the Soma, and 
the two sides seek to retain her i the GandJian^os recite the V'eda, the gods 
dance and sing and win her foolish heart by these base means^ Again she 
flies from them and enters the wood, but the gods find her and she curses the 
wctod for delivering her up: the trees^ however, distributed her in tlic drum, 
the lute, and other places! At another time she is wroth with the Angirases 
who prefer Surya to her as a sacrificial fee* and leaves the gods, remaining 
in the space between them and the Asuras and becoming a lioness! She is, 
however, w^on over- The distinction of speech was accomplished by Indra in 
return for a fourth part of the Soma : one quarter only is distinct, the other 
parts are the speeches of the beasts, the birds, and insects! Among men the 
speech is best in the country of -the Kuru-Paheulos, and the Asuras and 
barbarians alike talk a bad speech! 

To the other gods the sacrifice stands in a slightly different relation ; 
Vi 5 n;iu indeed is often identified with the sacrifice, but this idea, though im¬ 
portant, and doubtless an expression of the high standing in the pantheon of 
that god* b not in all probability much more than a recognition of this im¬ 
portance. Vi^pu plays no y^ry great part In the theosojihy proper* The 
gods are, like the Asuras, cliildren of Prajitpati* but* though bom of t he nobler 
part of the god, arc yet in physical strength weaker: they are, however, 
superior in science* and by their knowledge of the sacrifice they eon defeat 
their rivals* They arc essentially in the control of the saciificer: tlie seers can 
even seiae and hold them fost> for despite their possession of more than one 
body they can he present at only one rite at a tirnc^ Ivutsa holds Indra by 
cords i Lu^ taunts the god who breaks free* bnt Kutsa with a new' Sfimaii 
brings him back i a later version of the legend, however, allows of the division 
of the god into his person and Ills greatness! The sacrifice or the threefold 
knowledge, which is the essence of the sacrifice* is the essence of the gods. TJic 
gods arc lovers of the reeonditc! compact of truth, but the truth is nothing but 
exactness in the rites and the formulae of the sacrifice* To the sacrifice they 
ow'c the glory^ and power w'hich is theirs, and, what is far more important, their 
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immortAlity,^ which they gain by the sfleriAcc : they ftfe ever represented as 
iM^ng in fear of deaths or Yama, or the encler, the year* deaths PmjapatL 
Over the question of immortalit}^ they have desperate struggles with the 
Asuras, whom the fataisathn often, and the Pafitavin^a once* make their 
elder brothers : in one case the gods were being steadily kiQ^id because f usi?a* 
the Asnra, hatl in his mouth the ambrosia^ whkii Indra asan eagle stole from 
him^ thus depriving his breath of the power to re^rive the smitten Asurai.^ 
The struggle with the A-suras repeats itself in innumerable forms; in one ease 
Indm metamorphizes iumself Into a female jackaU and runs thrlee round, 
w'ilining the earth ; * more famous is the use of Vis^]iu* the sacrifice^ as a 
dwarf to aeeomplish the winning of the earth from the Asuras/ or more 
directly the three citadels of the Asuras, of iron, silver, and gold in the tltree 
worlds, are overthrown by the performance of the Upasad ceremonies^* 
The gods also by the use of the new- and full-moon sacrifices force the Ai^uras 
to abandon the half month of waning moon, w hich they had oeeupictL* 

In the struggle the saeriAce pla^’^ a constant part i the gods are often 
aided by advice from PrajiTpati, and they apply themselves to severe jx^nanccs 
to briTig about Aictoryt but the decisive thing in their favour is their knowiixlge 
of the correct mode of offering : the Asuras put the bricks in the fire altar 
with the mark helow,^ in the preliminary rites they shave first the hair, then 
the beard, then the arm-pits;* they offer a w'hitc victim bom of a black 
mother,* an<l thrae errors are fatal. They try magie but w ithout success. The 
gods on their part cajole the chaplains of the demons, 9^ndat 3Iarka, and 
U^aiias, and are willing to break faith for vietoiy t they detach the Uaksases 
from the Asuras by promise of equal shares of the six>i1, and they refiisc them 
any sliare at alL^^ They defeat the Asuras by the inability of tiie latter to find 
a feminine for the w'ord five,*^ but more often they have to fight hard battles^ 
One story show^s the Asuras seeking to build a fire altar to reach the heaven : 
Indra disguises himself, is allowed to put on a brick, and, when it is all but 
finished, he drags it away with the result that the altar falls.^* Even, Iwwxv^er, 
wi thill the divine family there are disagreements : I he ancient Sfidhya gods 
scent to have vanbhed from im|tortftiiee,^* but the Adltyas and the Afigirases 
are bitter rivals. Here, again, however, the value of knowletlge of the sacrifice 
is the most imix>rtiint thing of all, and the .\dityas arc suj>erior by far in this 
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And reach heaven before the Angimscs^ Avha ha^'e to serve theni in place of 
being serv ed by them. The same defective knnwiedge in the Angirases leads 
them to lequiTe teaebing from XilbhTmedistha, for which they have |o pay 
dearly^ and driv'es them to compromises with the Fathers,' 

The sacrifice is» however, the source of disagreement among the gods; 
the advantages of it are far too great to allow of the gods being content to 
share equally* and we hear that Vi^irni, recognized as the first of the gods by 
reason of hh sacrifieiat skill, makes himself hated for his pride* and the gods 
induce the ants to gnaw' tlirough his bow'string* so that his head is carried 
away.® Even when, at a session in Kumksetra, it had been agreed to share the 
glory of the sacrifice, when it is attained by Soma,^ he appropriates itp and 
Indra readily destroys Namud, when he finds that he can do so by stretching 
the words of his oath. The several residences of the gods is exelnsive ; they 
do not \isit one another. They race one another for shores in the offering* and 
Indra and VfijTi bear ofl the first placeSp 

The danger from the Asuras drives the gods to close union ; they find that 
they must have mutual confidence, and they make a pact depositing their 
bodies w'ilh Vanina, on the understanding that he who violates it shall not be 
reunited ivjth his forms.* They are further compelled to resort to monarchy: 
they chose Vartma, Agni* or Soma, m king, but finally they perforin the great 
consecration of Indra; the Afi-gods scn'c os heralds* the water of eoiisccration 
ts poured on by Prajapati, the Vasus assist at the east, the iludras in the south, 
the Adityas at the westj the AH-gods at the north, the Sudhyas and Aptyas 
in the centre, the Jlamts and the jVfigirascs at the ^fienilh.* 

Despite the relations of the gods with the sacrifice, the sacrifice is by no 
means always loyal to them : it fiees from them, taking now the form of 
Vis^iu> now that of a Supar^ia bird, now' that of a horse, or of a black antelope. 
Nor have the gods ever Icamwl the whole art of sacrificej, even as men have not 
liad it revealed to them ; they pick up fragments of it from time to time.. They 
may e^-en have to seek knowledge from the Rsis such as the snake seerp 
Arbuda KadraveyOi 

The place of the seers is in view of their relation to the sacrifice one of great 
importance: they are the means by Avhich hi the normal case men secure the 
essential knowledge of the ritual, and tiiey are often indebted to tJie gods for 
it; Xodhas is taught a Saman by them in reward for his learning. They even 
<lcdare that ^iju Afigirasa was entitled to call the Fathers " my children' 
owing to his knowledge of the ritual* as in the Athar^'aveda the seer may by 
insight win the position of father of his father. The ^''aikhaIlasas, the seers, 
whom Hahosyii Devamalimluc slew at Munimaraija, were revived by Indra, 
and the same god revived tJpagxi Saufravasa, w'honi his royal master KnUa 
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Kftd killed for por^Lsting m the worship of Indra,^ Atri+ on his part, saves the 
sua from the grip of the A^ura SvarbhilnUp the darkness disappearing ns 
a succession of variously coloured sheep** and Bharadviljn itnms the gods of 
the presence of the Asuras in the Ukthas, and so saves them.* Vasisths eon- 
strains the god Indrn to show himself to him in bodily presence, and Indra 
must agree-* Even if the gtkls seek to keep, as tlic}*' sometimes dOt knowledge 
fro^n the seersp the latter triumph t the>'' recognise that the gods have put 
the sacrificial f>ost in upside down, and they And the Nigadns and Praisas, which 
they had at fust omitted. The seer also can rely on the gods to enable him to 
convince men of his scerhood : Kavasa Ailfi^p despised by other priests, 
is shown to he a sect by t he qondnet of the Sarasvatl, which pa^^s Inm reverence 
by flowing round him : * Vatsa walks triumpliant through the liret when his 
claim is disputed by I^IedhatitLiJ.'^ 

The mode of transmission of the knowlwlgc of the rites eisplams wdiy the 
cetemoniai can be altered in important detail; the tradition is not established^ 
and the theologians can discuss details even with royal personages, such as 
Janaka and A^vapati Kaakeya. We are actually told of points on which the 
great Yfljhavalkya held opinions differing from the normal, but which he did 
not cariy^ into effect.'^ 

In its aspect towards men the sacritice b identical with the sacrificer, and 
it is identical also with the gods and with Prajapati. The sacrifice Is essen¬ 
tially commensiirate with men, and the conclusion is not doubtfully drawn 
that the sacrifice should be the sacrifice of man himself: ^ he owes debts* to 
the Fathers to produce a son, to the seers tn recite the sacred tests, to men 
in the shape of hospitality, and to the gods he ow'Cs hiniself, }u5t as Prajflpati 
oUcred up himself. The conclusion would, therefore* appear to be that the 
perfect form of sacrifice should be suicide, but aueh an idea is not mentioned 
in the text of the Brdhmaoas, wliethcr or not it existed then,^ as it in a sense 
certainly did in the Buddhist and Jain period. The idea* however, in its less 
developed form i.s expressed in various ways : the saj> wliich b the essence of 
sacrifice is fust in man, then it passes on to the other victims, the horse, the 
ox* the sheep, the goat^ and even into the rice, which is thus not in itself 
worthy of saeriflec, but is stiU full of the sap of sacrificeH*” Again the consecra¬ 
tion ^ves man a new and di\1ne life, hut it also means the lifuiding over of bb 
old body to the gods 03 an offering; this offering is not, however, performed t 
it is redeemed by the offering to the victim to .4gni and Soma, which foUowE, 
and of that victim one tiew b that the man should not eat* since it is a 
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f exempt ion of Kis own body.* The human sacrifice is also pcmiittcd, not as 
suicide^ but as a substitute for oncsclfp but this is a doclriiic which has no 
direct 5 upix>rt in the Bmlmiflnas, and may be a very late concept ion, Tbe 
offering of man in the rite of the pibng of the fire altar is recorded^ but the 
sense of the redemption of the self is not there pressed, though it receives a 
classical form in the legend of ^unahi^epa, w ho is to ser^ e as a substitute for 
the offering of the king^s son. Here, however^ the motive of sacrifice is an 
ordinary ease of the vow of some precious object to a go<L 

At the same time the sacrihee involves the death of the god in the form of 
the Soma * or the victim. In the former case everj' effort is made to conceal 
the fact of death from the god : he is assured that he is being pounded, 
not for the sake of his death, but to attain the overlordship of the metres: 
or again one tliinks, as one takes up the pressing stone, of one^s enemy, and 
thus kills him and not the innocent Soma.® Tlie seller of the Soma is treated 
with insult and blows as an evil man, and the Soma himself is accorded the 
guest reception, as he moves to his death in the ritual. TJiese remarks, how¬ 
ever, show clearly enough no serious or real fccHng for the deatli of the god : 
lliey arc products of speculation, not of deep religious eorniction. 

The sacrifice itself is supposed to undergo a jierpetual series of deatlia, and 
of coming again to life : in the etymology of the Brahmarias it is born through 
movement, hence it is yan-ja^ wdiich is as much as ynjnnJ^ The sacrifice b the 
eater, for it lives on all ereatur^t^ hut at tlie same time it is the universal prin¬ 
ciple of life,* The libation offereel in the fire is the life of the gods i the eating 
of the oblation by the priests is the life of men: the placing of the Xiltu^-aftsa 
cups on the oblation holders is the life of the Fat hers p Aforetime, Indeed» the 
gods and the men and the Fathers used to enjoy the sacrifice together, and stilt 
they do so, but the difference is that the gods and the Fathers are no longer 
seen by the mortal eyes^^ The gods defiend essentially on the sacrifice: Iiidm 
is hiingryp and goes and asks for a gift: courtesy is due to tliem^ and, therefore, 
when they are on tlic next day to receive the sacrifice, men dp not eat but fast, 
since it would he discourteous tp anticipate the feeding pf the guests, who have 
been invited. The gods are so anxious for the offering tliat they consider 
eagerly whether they are to receive the sacrifice, or if it is to go to others^ 
They know beforehand the intention of man, for he resolves with his mind, 
thciicc the knowledge goes to the breath, thence to the wind, and the wind 
wafts to the gods the news of the intention," 

The gods, despite their close relations to men,* and their interest in the 
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sacrifice, regard men irith sonic degwe of dislike and suspicion : there was 
even a time when men and gods lived together, but the gods WTre wcancti and 
disgusted with the demands of men, who used always to ask them for what 
they wanted sam jthrase,' and therefore departed from the earth. It is 
the gods who have given men the evils of sleep, sluggishness, anger, hunger, 
love of dice and of women,* The Ilbhus, admitted indeed into the society of 
the pods, arc disliked because of their human odour.* Many are the dei^ccs 
adopted by Uie gods to prevent men following them into their immortality ; 
thev siict'eed in so far that an agreement with the god of death secures that 
men shall not attain immortality with their bodies.* On the other liand men 
ever strive to imitate the gods and adopt in the sacrifice the habits of the gods, 
that especially of preferring the right side for the commcnocment of oil rites 
as opposed to the left, wldcli men arc said to favour: the differences are of 

absurd detail.® -i- . *1, i.- 

The aim of the sacrifice is the world of heaven : the saenficc is the ship 

wliich bears the sacriltcer to that world, and the Brbftt and Ratliantara 
Silmaus are the two rudders of the ship, which bears the saerificer to the 
desired bourne. From another point of view the saerificer mounts to the 
heaven: he rloes this by the special mode of recitation adopted : first he 
performs the text prescril^, pausing at each quarter verse, thus attaining this 
world; tlien bv half verses, attaining the atmosphere; then by th^- 
quartcr verses, attaining the heaven ; and then he says the whole verse, thus 
winning firmly the sun. If, however, he stot® here, then he wiU definitely lose 
the world of earth, nod the saerificer is not prepared to enjoy immortality, 
until he lias lived a full life; so he reverses the process, and returns to ^rtli 
again. The same idea appears hi the three steps of Visqu, which the saerificer 
steps and thus wins the way to the heaven, but he also must take care to 

il«?sceiid agaiiip" _ 

For the priest a very important rule must be noted : the saenhcc* as we 

have seen, dies elettiallv, and h eternally renewiKl, but this Mucwal must be 
conditioned bv the giving of the fees to the priests: the saenficc goes to 
heaven, the fee accompanies it, and by holding fast to the fee the saerdi«T 
goes also,’ The num who Baerifices, without gi’i'ing fees, is reserved for 
a dread fate : on him the Aptyas wipe off the sin wliich was coni- 
municatwl to them, when Indra slew the three-headed son of Tvastf, 
Vifvarupa.* 

It is not only, however, by the sacrifice proper that the saenbeer attains 
the gods : the consecration is a process by which he U given new birth, and 
becomes an embr>'o, his actions and his clotliiug being bused on the comparison 
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of him witli such an crabrj-o, IIis ordinary body, on the other hand, as we 
have seen, becomes an offering to the gods or by the goda. He himself is now 
in a state of extraordinary power, being filicd with the sacrifice : if men cat hJs 
food, tiiey take a tliird of any wil in him, those who speak ill of him a third, 
and the ants vrho bite lilm a third.^ 

Xhe moti%c wliJch induces the sacriilccr to sacrifice and to uiidcrgo the 
painful self'torment, wtilch is necessitated by the rite of comceration, is the 
possession of faith, w hich the Ivausitaki Srahmaijia * deelares to he the source 
of the abiding eliaracter of tiic sacriBce. Xuw fnitii is clearly allied to truth, 
and precision nr truth is intimately associated with actual sight, as opposed 
to mere liearing: tlie principle of the Bruhnianas places sight as the higticst 
source of truth,* Faith in the sacriGee by gods and men is attained only by 
him who sacrifices with faith.* Faith is, therefore, necessary in the sacrifice 
and also in the priest; if Votsapri Ilhillandana was at first denounced as a 
thief by tile seers, they were confuted by his winning faith through dis¬ 
co vering the proper rite.* A. very odd stoty tells of the cows: * they started 
a session for the purpose of obtaining horns : they received them kftei ten 
months, but some, not satisfied, not showing true faith, insisted on completing 
the year, where they won rich food, but lost their horns. Brhaspati, the 
priest of the gods, wins their faith by his discovery of tlie jiropcr ritual,^ 
The sacrificer must realize, if he is to prosper, the truth of the rule that 
the gods receive tlic offering and he the benediction accompanying it,® 

Phe importance of faitli is such tliat it renders the gods of no smportaiice, 
for the man who has faith realizes that the sacrifice produces its results with¬ 
out need of the gods, Atri is one of those whose deify is faith, fraddliiidevn j 
when he is in need he does not ap^ical to heaven, but invents tlie proper rite 
and disposes of his disabilities.* The first father of men, hloau himself, is tfic 
believer in faith par e£C£tleiice : Ids one aim is tJie sacrifice: with Idil as his 
daughter ** he repeoples the world after the deluge, and he eoiitiirues his long 
course of saerifiees even down to the point that he is anxious to sacrifice his 
own wife at the bidding of the demons, Tr^ta and Varutri, and Jias to he 
prevented from doing so by Indra, who induces him to let her go, when the 
fire had already been carried round her as a prelimiiuiry to tlie slaughter, Jlut 
one 1 erslon actually attributes to him the performance of the sacrifice at tlic 
suggestion of Kihita and Akuli, the Asum priestsThis faith in the sacrifice 
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is fincouTaj^cfi by the long&ocailnts givtQ of the lueti who QouTislicd hy the use, 
and by the still longer lists of things, which by the sacriUce eon be achieved 
automatically for men by the priests. 

The need of faith is the more obvious in that the sacrifleer at the sacnficc 
is hopelessly given up into the hands of the priests. He can by manipulation 
deprive him of his senses, of his life, of his ^vcalth, of his kingdom; if he 
thinks of him as he says the Va^at call, he hurls upon liim tlic thunderbolt 
which is contained in that call. The situation is repeatedly developed that 
the sacrificer may be hated by the priest, and the priest is then instructed how 
to ruin him J the idea that this is wrong is absolutely derided. But, even if 
the priest is honest, the sacrifice is a dread tiling, a dangerous wild beast, 
which must be propitiated ! the gods themselves suffered terrible mischief 
by imprudence s Pusan’^s teeth W'orc knocked out, Savitr’s hands cut off to be 
rcjilaecd with golden ones, and Ilhaga lost his eyesight. ‘ The priest Bhnlla- 
veya made an error in the sactificc ; he fell and broke his arm.* .%s&dhi 
Sau^romoteya thought fit to substitute heads picked up anywhere for the five 
heads of the* victims to be slain at the building of the fire altar, and pmd for it 
by his life.* The priest is, therefore, a person, who has difllcult tasks to 
perform, and whose sen*iccs should not be despised : the effect of any offer¬ 
ing is definite and precise, and it is idle to seek success in any haphazard 
manner. 

The reward of the sacrificer for his efforts is. In the long run, one in the 
world to come t he may gain many desired things by the sacrifice and its 
manipulations in the present life, but these things are incidentals in the main 
offerings, a point in which they distinguish themselves from the occasional 
offerings, and from magic performances generally. The sacrifice is reduced in 
a sense to mere magic by the priests, but it is a performance which, unlike 
a nmgio rite or an offering set on foot for some definite obiect, must be per- 
formed regularly, and in it the profit acquired in this life is incidental, while 
the essential reward lies in the world to come. But this reward of immortality 
there is not to be construed in the sense that man should seek by an early death 
to obtain the world to come: on the contrftrj*,in that world his place will be the 
better, the longer he lives: it is the aim of man not merely to achieve im¬ 
mortality, as eternal life hereafter, but also the full age of a hundred years, 
which Is the allotted span of man. Those who die under twenty years of 
age by a weird conception attsun as their abode the days and the nights, those 
under forty the half months, those under sixty the months, those under eighty 
the seasons, those under a hundred the year, and those over a hundred years 
the boon of immortality.* The opposite of immortality is the repeated death, 

^ TS, U. 0 . B. 3 ? CB- <■ 7. : KD, vi. ^ QB, i. 7. 3.10. 
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Punamirtyii^^ of which men arc in deep fear. The idea is tJmt the passing onee 
thtough death h not enough : even after deaths when man is in enjoyment 
of the precious boon of immortality^ he may be mbbed of itp and have once 
again to face the terrors of dissoJution^ of which the Vcdie Lidlan shows him’* 
self most deeply afraid. The idea of a second death is, howe^^er, that of 
a second death in the future life, not of rebirth on earth and death in the 
ordinary' sense^ and the conception obv iously could lend itself to the idea that 
the d€^ath might be not once only, but for numberless oeeasions : though the 
idea is actually^ found in the ^atapatha Rrahmai^ia* where a distinction b made 
between those born for immortality after death in the world to oomc, and 
tlM>se born after death only to fall again and again into the power of death,* 
nevertheless the ordinary conception is merely that of a repetition of death* 
Moreover it must not be fargotten that this idea oecurs in the later Briih- 
mapas such as the Kausitaki and the ^atapatha.* 

The dead manx according to the agreement made by the gods witli deathp is 
not penuitted to enter into immortality' with his mortal body, which must be 
laid aside first* The way to the heaven despite that fact is even then not easy; 
the Adityas * among others seek to keep back those who aim at heaven, and 
in addition there are en rouie tw^o fires which try to buni up those whom they 
should bum^ but let ^mss those whom they ought to let pass.* In what manner 
tlic discrimination is made nothing is said, and^ as w^e have seen^ there is no 
other trace of the doctrine of a divine judgement in the Vedio Htcrature* 
Beyond these powers, however, the dead is subject to the power of the sun, 
which is death : all creatures below it are subject to death, those above arc 
free. The sun ow^es its position in the heaven to the gods who established 
it there, and keep it from foiling away from its high place. The sun indeed for 
a time did not appreciate the liigh honour thus paid: he returned to earth, but 
found it in the clutches of death t he therefore praised Agni, and won again 
his home in the heaven * The just men ore the rays of the sun, and the wn- 
stellotions are appropriated to those good men who go to the world of heav'en J 
The dead, however, do not always go to the gods : they may also go to the 
Fathers, who dwell in the third heaven. The dilference of the ways b not 
explained, and remains as mysterious as the Fathers thenL-ielves. Of them 
diverse accounts are given : they are the children of FrajApati, bom before 
the gods and after the Asuras ; they are the gods, who were slain in the light 
with Vrtra, brought to life as the Fathers." Incorjioreal, they arc compared 
to mind,* as they cannot be seen. They correspond to the s^^ons, inter- 
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mediate between the day, which is approprinte to man, and the year of the 
gods; they eorrespond to the world of the atmosphere which comes between 
the earth and the heaven, but their w^orld is not there. With the gocis they 
liav'^e been at variance i their chief Vama ^ used to deprive the gods of all that 
they had, until the intervention of Frajiipati led to the settlement of the dispute^ 
The gods are com]x;lled to share with the Fathers the sacrifice. To their 
worsldppers they are a somew’hat dreaded band : ■ they must be appealed by 
offerings of the fringe of one^s garment up to the age of and thereafter 
demand the offering of hair t their approach in the later period betsomes 
closer and the need to buy off thdr demands by the redemption of oneself 
increases. When they come, it is said the Fathers take a man or they give one.“ 
They are also to be honoured by the sacriQcer turning away his head, when 
they come to eat, even as the prince cats without the gaz^ of the people/ 
They receive offerings for many reasons/ to prevent their bringing death with 
ibemt to cany out the rule of following the usages of the gods who offered to 
them, to show benevolenoe to those whom the gods recalled to life, to elevate 
the sacriQccris owtv Fathers to a better world, and to make good the injuries 
which one inflicts on oneself by misconduct. 

Of quite s]}ceial interest among these speculations is the theory of the 
piling of the sacred fijc, w'hieh has peculiarities of its own and deserves, there- 
foret special consideration.* The building of the fire altar, as we have seen, 
is no ordinary part of the ritual : it is not an essential part perhaps of any 
sacrifice at all, and it is perfectly dear that the elaboration of the performance 
meant that it waa one to be undertaken only oeeasicually, and then by a rich 
noble or prince or Brahman. The <^ence of the piling is clearly mystic; 
it has the purpose of carrying out in ritual form the essential act of the reeon- 
struction of PrajUpati^ whose sacrifiee as Furusa has resulted iu the creation 
of the universe in all its parts. This Bacriflee cannot be regarded! as a single 
definite act in time: it is rather a constant process, and therefore the dis¬ 
membered god must ever and again l>e renewed. The renewal b brought 
about by the reconstruction of Prajopati in the sha]>c of t he fire altar* The 
mass of significant members connected in the ritual is noteworthy : the god 
himself is not merely identified with Purusa as is natural, but he b identical 
with Agni as fire : the identification is carried out in detail; the fire altar is a 
year in building, and the fire-pau which the sacrifieer has is for a year carried 
about by him. The bricks for the altar ate prepared wldlc preparation is made 
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of the ftrc-p&n. The alto is arrangt^d to represent earth, atmosphere* and 
heaven* and the same arrangement is demised In the hre-|jaii. The relations 
between Prajapati and Agni are not absolutely simple : Frajilpatl is tlic 
father of Agni^ but also the son, since Agni restores him by the sacridee, 
and the fire altar is the Ixxly of Agni, through which Prajfipati is built up. 
Agni is also the child of the watets—which in thrir tium are created by Praja- 
pati—and in the fire altar tlicrc is laid at the bottom a lotus leaf fmm which 
Agni is l>onu The bird shape of the fire altar is also often referred to as well 
as the mortal shape: the bird shape is clearly connected with the myth of 
Agni in lightning form bringing down the Soma from the sky: the Somap 
moreover^ as the sacrifice par isp as was inevitable, identified with 

Prajapati. The bird altar has, however, another aspect t the bird is to fly 
to the sky as the saerifiee* and with the bird the sacriheer who is Identified 
w ith Prajfipaf L is to attain the sky%^ In the piling of the altar the svTnbolism 
js carried out in the form of the gold disk, a sj'nibol of the surit w hicJi is placed 
over the lotus, and over which again is placed the golden image of a man, 
above whom lie in the first* third, and fifth layers of the pile the three naturally 
perforated brieks, representing the three worlds, tluough which the golden 
nmn can breathe, and through which the saerificor must rise to the sun^ The 
symbolism is effective ; the ideas of the sun, the gcnl Agni, the albereatorp^ and 
tlie Racrificet^ as idenrical, and the nature of the saerilice as leading to the 
world of heaveot are as efllciently produced by the ritual, as can be weU 
conceived. 

The ritual as it is seen in the te^iU of the Black Yajun^ccla does not seem 
to go beyond these coneeptlons, but the ^'atapathn Brahma^a in the tenth 
book,® doubtless a later addition to the text, which deals with the secret of the 
fire, develops the theme more pliilosophically* Prajapati is the year, for he 
is essentially* as the creator, time, and the year is at oiico the sjmnbol of time, 
and the period in which the working of nature completes a round* and com¬ 
mences again» ^fhe year of the piling of the altarp and the carr 3 "ing of the 
fire in the fim-piui by the saeriheer, has been already mentioned : the year 
is s^Tiibobc also of birth : Agni mujst be Ixirne for a year in the (ire-pan before 
he is brought to life os the Hre on the altar itself In the acts of carrying him 
in the pan the sacri fleer takes Agni into hiniself and in the full ness of time he 
brings him forth from himself* in aceordanee with the doctrine that the father 
of Agni is Prajapati* the saerificer Mm self* But the fact that Prajajjati is 
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time, md iKat the sacrifioer is identical with Vrajapnii as lime, huis another and 
important side s the effect of time must be tliat^ even if a man attaim as the 
piling of the altar will aid him to attaint the full life of a hundred years, stiU he 
must die^ and he dies tlius as death itself his own handSp passing from the 
realm of material existence and its tioubles and limitations to the eternal and 
abiding happiness of the life to come.*- But the Bri%hma3;^a goes further tlian 
this and attributes to ^a^dilva the doctrine that the ultimate essence of 
Prajapati, of the sacriiioer^ and therefore of the universe, is mitid^ from whieh 
develop speech, the breath, the eye* the ear, work+ fire. The final reality is 
summed up as the selft made up of mtelligence^ with a bod}'" of spirit, a form 
of light, and an ethereal naturet which pervades the regions and upholds tJie 
univ’^erse, though devoid of speech and mental affects. Or, again, it is said 
that the Pumsa in the heart b as a grain of rice or granule of millet; like 
smokeless light, ills greater than the heaven, the atmosphere, and the earth, 
than all existing things : the sdf of the spirit b the self of man^ and on passing 
away from Life he attains that self. The changed spirit of the speculation in 
the course of time cannot be better iUustrated than hy this vie^v, for the 
TaittMya Samhita holds closely to the material viow that the result of the 
offering in the next world is to secure the sacrificer hb self and his breath there¬ 
in. The continuance nearly as possible In the same condition as before of 
the existence on earth Is the Ideal of the Samhita : it has been transmuted hy 
the wisdom of ^pdily^ * ^ cDUceptioii which seeks in Its grand manner 

to isolve the question of the existence of the univ'crse anti of the individual, by 
finding in them both the expression of a single spiritual principle,^ The im¬ 
pression of later growth thus engendered Is supported, and made beyond 
reasonable doubt, not merely by the evidence of language^ but by the fact that 
it IS precisely thb book qf the ^atapatha wluch gives us the conception of 
the repetition, not once merely, of death in the world to The philo¬ 

sophy of the Bruhma^as is merging into that of the Upauisads. 
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§ 4 * The Ethics of the Brdhmanm 

In the strict sense of the word there is no thcoiy of ethics in the BrAhmapa 
ht era tore: the question of the nature of right action does not seem e’^'crtnhave 
in any degree influenced the speculations of the curious spirits whi eh framed the 
remarkable theory of which the outlines have been sketched above. It was* 
indeed^ natural that the first element of the speculative thought of India 
should in the main be directed to problems of pure specuiatjon^ as was abo 
the case in Greece* but the dominating feature in the plulosophy of India is 
that the queiition of right conduct never attained the dignity of a subject to be 
propounded for serious consideration. In the Rigreda* wliile the hymns of 
creation and the other efforts to arrive at a ]3lu]osophical account of the 
universe have Ijcside them the expression in the hymns to ^'a^una of the pre¬ 
valence of moral order and the punishment of sin^ the latter coiieeption cannot 
be found in living force any longer in the BruhmapaSp a fact which has uH' 
wisely been used as a proof that earlv India was exposed to Semitic inducnecs 
later not fclt.^ 

The contrast here between Indian and Iranian development in religious 
matters becomes marked. Almost eontempomncously, pcrliaps^ with the 
development of the thought of the BnlhmanaSif we find Zoroaster engaged in 
deepening the meaning of religion for the people of Iran ntid founditig a 
reasoned etliieeJ S 3 'steni. WTiile Yarm^ia was losing ground in India, Zoroaster 
was developing the figure of Ahura Mazdah* and depriving him of a rival by 
degrading Indrat lus most serious competitor, as the god of war* to the rank 
of a demon.* At the same time he removed from the character of the god 
any suspicion of uncertainty or caprice* such as stiU clings in the Rigveda to 
Varmja, whose noose aud whose pimlshmeuts appear to aHIlet at times even 
the innocent, and who is lord of a which may be harmful as well as 

beneficent. Further* to Zoroaster the powers of evil loometl far greater than 
they liad done to the early Aryan mind, whieb+ m in the Rigveda* knows 
indeed demons In abundance, but has no doubt in the power of the gods to 
overcome them* nor indeed of its own ability to win the favour of the godSi 
Vrtra ma}'' be terrible* but he is never vietoriousi even if it would be unkind to 
assert that the Vedic demons exist merely for the gods to 5la3^ Zoroaster 
accepts the impossibility of explaining the e^il in the world, if it be assumed 
that Ahura Is albmlght)^ and that all has been created by him at his pleasure. 
On the contrary^ the spirit of evil contends against the good, and Otdy after 
despetaie struggles can good be mode to prevaiL Moreov'cr* in that struggle 
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each man is and morally bound to participate; it lies vcith him to further 
the conquest of evil ; the deeds wliicb he docs arc not merely personal; they 
serve to further the constant struggle of good against eviJi and have cosmic 
Value. Moreover, by his deeds does a man decide his future fatc^ in heaven or 
hell ; the intervention of divine favour is excluded ; ^ the soul of the dead 
finds the Cinvat bridge wide or liopclessly narrow, according as his gocnl or 
evil deeds prevail. Dccds^ moreover, are essentially matters of practical 
utility and acthity v prayers and o^ciiugs play their part, but the ideal of 
Zoroaster is the man who founds a family* pcrfomis his duties in Ids tribe^ and 
furthers agriculture* performing useful works, as opposed to the nomad, 
who is the personification of the lie (drtcy). 

It may be that the stem condltiocLS of life in Iran, where cultivation can 
be maintained only by unceasing toil* and the agriculturist must ever fear the 
incursions of the nomad, played a definite part in evoking the Zoroastrian 
outlook, nor* of ooursCp must be ignored the individual character of bis teaeJung* 
which never was fully assimilated in Iran* but Avas on the one hand ej^agge- 
rated and made absurd by the pedantic and cruel pursuit of detail, and on the 
other liand contaminate^! by the reintroduction of much of the old nature- 
warship of Iran.^ In India under different conditions of climate and life and 
racial admixture, thought turned to speculation rather than to action, and 
inclined to see unity, in lieu of regarding life as a struggle between the good 
and the bad. This contrast interposed for Zoroaster essential difficulties in 
regarding the world as a single whole, animated by one spirit i in India this 
w^as possible, and an absolute came to be recognized in which all was contained* 
w hether gootl or bad, material or spirituals Parallel with this movement w^as 
necessarily the decline from power of Varuya. Indra, as tlie god of the 
warrior and the people* remained powerful and popular; recent research, 
indeed, has show n how much alive, if in bumble guise, he is to-day in northern 
India ; ^ first Pra|iipati* and then the Brahman absorbed the metaphysical 
elements of Varuna^s nature, w hile the grow th in popularity of Yauiu as king 
of the dead limited his chthonian functions,* so that the god w ho once was the 
chief guardian of the Rta sank to the function of lord of waters, which was his 
by right aa a sky god^ and which no other deity arose to wr<st from him^ 
Similarly the conception of the Rta passes away before the prevalence of the 
Brahman. 

The development which places tlic Brahman in the first place is not 
achieved until the Upimi^ads, but it is in preparation during the period of the 
Brfihmaoas. mid it is in entire hamiony with tlus spirit that these texts do 
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not develop any theory of morality.* Indeed they do not normally inculcate 
morality even on merely empiric grouudb. The myths which they recount and 
invent hnve this chiiraeteri^ftio about themp that they arc indifferent to tiie 
moral qualities of the acts ! the gods are willing to commit sins freely for their 
own gain : they obtalii the aid of the H^Rascs against the AsuraSp and then 
they refuse tp cany out their bargain to share equally with the former in the 
event of victoiy attending their united efforts. They arc not asliamed to 
purcluise the Soma from the Gaiidhar^'as by means of Vdc. on the dear agTCt.^ 
ment arrived at between her and them that she w ill return to tlicni when in- 
dted^ They wii^ speech from the Asuras by the low arts of solicitation and of 
dancing mid singing in opposition to the pious recitation of the ^'eda by their 
rivals. They are coiiKtantly jealous of meti, wdioni they refuse to ailow to 
share with them the Jiajipiness of immortality without laving aside tlic 
corporeal body in deaths But con'Lpared with Indra they ate comparativdy 
virtuous peoples he, Jioweverp Is quite unashamed: he niafees a compact with 
XainucL and sets about to find a way of violating It, which he docs with 
success s his murder of Vi^varupa, son of Tvayff, is un motived and wickeds 
and brings on him the guilt of slaving a Brahman. His amour with Alialya 
is only accomplished by means of deceiving the lady b}" adopting the form of 
her husband,® and he gave over to the hyenas certain ascetics, an impure 
{amrtihya) act,^ ULv atluJtery ^ is repaid in kind; for his own son, bom of his 
thigh p Kutsa Anrava, takes adv^antage of his physical likeness, to w in the 
fav^our of ^'aei Baulomnh lib fa therms wife. But, after allp wliat could be more 
degrading than the pictures of Idiii hungry and begging a priest for an offering, 
and then miming about cake in hand, or bound by cords by Xutsa and urged 
by Lti^a to break aw'ay from this degrading serv^itude I ® Even his own sub¬ 
jects, the ilarutSp he plunders, justifying the ro^^al habit of accepting loot 
plundered from the husbandmen, Prajapati appears as committing incest^ 
and as adopting in the course of it an animal form* which is stain by the wrath 
of the gods concentrated in the form of Eudrap* and in one rite he is formally 
reviled. The other gods arc constantly jealous of one another; they hav^e 
separate dweliings» and are moved by envy of one another rather tlmti by love 
and fricndslup. The Vratyas insult Vil 3 ru and I^uiap who bar the world of 
heaven to them, but are shown it by Prajapati.^ The gods are essentially 
seffish; they give men the six evils of sleep, sloth, anger^ hunger^ love of 
dicing and of women. 
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It is the case that the gods are said to be essentially tnie+^ but the nature of 
the truth bi not vitaily moral: it is strictly confined to the precise carrying out 
of the rites ai^d utterance of the fornmlae of the sacrificial ritual. Just as 
man's faith is not in the goodness of the geds^ but in the ellleaey of the sacrifice* 
if duly performed, so truth 1ms no real moral content and in intellectual out- 
look is limited to the sacriHoe, wliichp it must be adniitted, is the reality par 
for the Brahmans. But even this truth was not always the posses¬ 
sion of the gofb : as children of Pmjipatii the goda and the Asuras shared the 
patrimony of the father* which was Vac : they then indifferently spoke truth 
and falsehood i finally the gods abandoned the use of anything but truth, 
and the Asuras that of anj^hing but falsehoods The gods, however* by saying 
notlung but the truth became feeble and impoverished, wlule by the opposite 
device the Asuras prospered like salt, the Indian equivalent of the green hay 
tree. But in the end the truth prevailed over the untruth, mainly, it would 
secni, bceause by the consecration offering, wliieli they invent^t the gods 
extended truth and made it more effective^* The moral apparently'', therefore, 
is that in the long run exactitude in the sacrifice must prevail. 

The sense of the importance of exactitude in the rite is seen in the famous 
ritual of confession which is performed at the Varuiriapraghri-saSi when the 
priest, the Pratiprasthulr, asks the ^vife of the sacrificcr with whom she 
consorts, other than her husl>and.^ It is essential tliat she should confessj 
since else it will go badly with her kinsfolk* an interesting assertion of the 
solidarity of the kin. The speaking out of tlie sin diminishes it, but not, it 
ap[^rs, by anytliing else than that it brings exactitude again into the oider 
of things; the wife commits an offence gainst Varut^a* in that being the 
wife of one she consorts with another : the statement of the true fact removes 
the inexactitude, and repairs in so far the defect. It brings truth* i.e- reality% 
and order into the rite.* The position of Varupa in this regard is of importance 
as it indicates in what degree the high conception of the Varupa of the Big- 
veda has been degraded by the passage of time and the growing preference 
for the sacrifice. He b not regarded in the ritual, os it stands* as more 
than the power which resents the introduction of irregularity into the facts 
of the universe. 

The position of Varui^ia in llus regard is also of interest on another ground : 
in the Erahmauas Yaru^a is essentially a god of the waters, and this con- 
nexion of truth or reality and the waters must be traced to this relation. 
Ifiranyodant Eaida ® is quoted as asserting that heaven reots on the atmO' 
sphere, the atmosphere on the earth, the earth on the waters, the waters 
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on truths truth on the Brahman;^ and the Brahman on ferv'our. The waters 
arcj. it mu!^ be remembered^ the piimevai element?^ they are a fact and they 
are also based on fact, on truths The waters are also the eonecption of hiw : 
when the waters come to this earthy then all is in due and lawful order ; when 
there is lack of rain, the stronger oppresses Uie weaker.' The w'atcrs are also 
the reality itselfthej^ are immortalitythey are faiththey are the sacrifiee+^ 
Man must use them to sprinkle himself with water, in order to lieeome 
ritually pure. The performance of the bath provides even comCKiration and 
fen^our^ for the gods placed consecration in the winters.* Moreover, the sap 
of the saerifiee is in the w aters and by it they flow-^ The impurities of men do 
not aO^ect the waters themselveSi in accordance with the pact they made with 
the gods. The Darbha grass owes its poiver to the presence in it of the waters* 
The waters are as a thunderbolt, and they must be propitiated with suitable 
w'ords to avoid injury by them. Tliey are extremely powerful to destpoy the 
Kaksoses," and they are, therefore, benevolent if managed weU: they form the 
atonement * for every harsh deed in the sacrifice, and on the other liand, w^hen 
appeased, they confer glory and power on the king at the royal consoeratios* 
But the identification of the w‘aters with truth or reality is not the only 
identiScation i the earth is also truth, for it is of all the worlds the most 
obviously genuine.'® Cold again is reality; lead, being neither iron nor gold, 
is a mere appearance." Truth, therefore, is nothing but a species of existeace, 
which the term usedp Satya, also properly cxpres&K, But the most important 
side remains ritual accuracy t the best pair is the union of faith and truth os 
ritual accurac\%*^ The sacrifiec is formally identiQcd with the truth, and so 
is the threefold V'eda, and the Brahman as holy writ, to w^hieh conception we 
must refer the doctrine of Himrjyadant Baida that truth rests on the Brahman. 
More simply, however, the rite Is simple fact: the eye is asserted to be truth, 
becaiisep unlike the mind and speech, it is dot prone to give false witness. 
From this fact, however, there is deduced a doctrine of some value for the 
guidance of the sactificer: as in the case of the wife and her lovers, he m^ist 
see that in the rite he shall duly bring tilmself Into harmony with the truth 
by the use of tnje speech**^ Wticn he is about to undertake a vow, he should 
realize that he passes from the inaccuracy of ordinary' life to the exactitude, 
wiiieh is characteristic in ritual of the god, and, at the cud w hen he lays down 
the VOW', he ceases to be under the bond of accuracy. But In the rite he does 
not say so openly : he contents himself w ith the declaration that he is once 
more as he was—that is one who lives among men, whose nature h inaccuracy* 
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A difficulty, however^ arises in practice : if the rule of truth i* laid down 
absolutely as mciimbent always on him who has establLshed the sacred fire^j 
what will bappou to Mm t What man can always speah th^ truth ? Ampa 
Aupavc^, when urged to establuih his dres, put the point plainly that he was 
being condemned by this instruction to silencCp as no one could avoid speaking 
w^hat was false*^ 

In the view of Oldenberg,* truth denote something more than mere 
accuracy, and it Is probable that there is justice in this contentionp if it is not 
pressed too hard. It is characteristic of this period ^ that the terms Satya and 
Anrtn come to form a forma] eontimst. As we have seenp in the Higveda 
it is impossible to accept the view that ^U% and Satya, order and truth, arc 
identical,^ and it would probably be erroueous to assume that the contrast of 
Satya and Anrta denoted that in this period the term Arute had lost any con^ 
nexion with the idea of order and righteousness^ It may perhaps be sidd that, 
while Anrta tends to be w^cakened into meaning no more than falsehood, Sat>'a 
takes on an additional tinge of value ^ and it is certain that l^ta still means 
order^ though here and there * it is tempting^ but probably misleading, merely 
to render it ^ truth \ 

Vamoa k the deity who k constantly ready to punish inaccuracies in the 
ritual: his cords and his knots make him admirably fit for this purpose^ and 
the eiTOiB in the offering arc at once seized hold of by him. By saerifiemg in 
tlie southern fire, the sacrificer secures the seizing by Varu^a of his rival, 
but the offering if mode on the Ahavaniya would entail the same fate for the 
sacriiicer Mms^.^ Vi^pu, on the other handn repairs the errors of the sacri¬ 
fice, and docs not seize on then) as the time for assailing the author of the 
mistakes.^ If the rule that a father should not be transgressed against k 
asserted, and traced to Prajapati’s offspring being punished by Varuija for 
transgress against him^ it k at once found that tire transgress was a ritual 
one-® In Varunak house when the gods iziELkc mutual pledge of loyalty 
at the Tilnunaptra they deposit their forms: Izcre again the act is a ritual 
performance.*® 

But the most convmcing evidence of all regarding the almost purely ritual 
character of goodness in the view of the Briihma^as is the fact that their 
conception of torment in the otlicr world is inextricably bound up with the 
correct praetiect or the failure to follow the correct practice^ of the ritual. 
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After de^th rnnii is weighed in the bailee to test the good and the Imd, 
an idea which is eHdently not a primitive speeulatlon but a late devetoji- 
ment,^ siiggestedp it may l>ep by the ordeal of the balance which is known 
in the later literature: it is, however, at least possible that the idea is 
no more ilinu one of the passing conceptions of tiie Brahma uas, possibly 
a faint echo of the Iranian conception of judgement.- But we cannot for 
n moment assume that the distinction depends on ordinan^ morality. The 
real nature of the idea Ls sho^vn by the story of Bhrgu* son of Vanuria^ who 
vt 3 s so proud that the god for his improvement made ium uneonseions and 
sent his spirit to see the world to come* Of the sights seen by Bhrgxi there are 
two versions preser^'ed in the ^atapatha ^ and the Jaiminlya Brahmanas : * 
according to the latter^ he Gist saw a man devouriDg another man whom he 
had cut up in pieces; in the second place he saw a man who was eating another 
while the latter uttered cries of misery ; in the third place be saw a man who 
was eating another, who* however* kept entire silence ? in the fourth place 
he saw two women guarding a treasure | and in the Gfth plac^e two rivcrsi. one of 
blood guarded by a naked man armed with a mace, and one of butter guarded 
by men of gold, %vho witb cups of gold draw from it what they dcsirei Then he 
saWp last of all, five rivers covered with lotuses blue and white, with waves of 
honey, where the dance^ the song* and the lute resounded, where Apsarases 
disported themselves, and sweet fragrance was wafted. The f^tapatha 
version differs in detail : Varuija sends Bhrgu simply on a journey to cure 
him of pride : he visits the four cardinal points and one of the intermediate 
spaces. He secs only Gve instead of six sights, and these Gve are reduced to 
four by the fact that the first is really reduplicated^ the first being the ’%'ision 
of nieu w'ho were cutting in pieces and the second of men w'hu were cutting 
only. Tire tw^o riv^ers of blood and of butter* and the five of gold arc omitted 
in foto, and the nude man figures in tJie episode of the two damsels^ The 
explanation of these ^dsions is given to the chastened Bhrgu b}*' his father 
Varuija : the first exhibits the fate of those men who+ without offering the 
Agnihotra and without true knoW'ledgc, cut wood in the world : the trees take 
thus revenge on them in tJie world to come ^ the second is tlic fate of men w^ho 
without proper ritual knowledge kill and eat animals; the third applies 
in the ease of eating herbs. The other three visions are faith and lack of faith 
respectively ; tJie river of blood is the blood of a Braliman, the black man i$ 
the sacrifice, the river of butter is formed from the w aters used at the offering; 
the five rivers are the worlds of Yanioa. If a man performs the due offering* 
the trees m the world to come do not eat him, nor animals, nor rice and barley : 
his offerings go neither to faith or lack of faith: he avoids the river of blood* he 
gains the river of butter^ The same idea appears in the Kausitaki Brabmaoa * 
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also: the animals revenge themselves on man in the next worIci+ unless he 
adopts the proper forra of rite- 

A filial proof of the brutal morality' of the priest can be adduced in the 
position as.signc<J to women : woman in India has always suffered much fmiii 
all reli^nons,^ but by none has she been so thorougldy despbed as by the 
Urahmans of the period of the Erilhmanas. The insolence of the question 
at the Varui:iapraghilsa5 has been noted : however much it may be explained 
awaVt it remains an insult, since it can only be justified on the theory' that 
infidelity in a wife is not surprbing ; a priest like Yavakri takes toll of every 
woman he fancies at pleasure* The wife is the half of man, * but this is merely 
due to the fact that, without her^ the man cannot secure the essential ofi- 
spring to continue his family, and perform the offerings to him after death. 
The Maitraya^l Samhitii ® is very outspoken in its of women : the three 
things which arc eonnected withNirrtij ' Dissolution*, are dicct women, and 
slumber : the reality is the sao^^llcC;^ women is lack of truth. Three Invitatioiis 
addressed in a lo^nTig tone will overcome the most eircumspect women, and 
their bad taste prefers the dance and song to the recitation of the Veda.* 
Their power of wheedling secrets out of their husband is referred to in con* 
temptuous terms.® As eompafed yvith men they are always inferior : woman 
is the inferior part of the saerifiec : she is ritually impure, and must be covered 
with a girdle-* They have been smitten by the gods with the thunderbolt 
of the butter and hence they are emaseidated^ they cannot control themselves 
or an inheritance : ^ even if many women arc together and there is but a smah 
boy, he takes precedentc of them all.® They are inferior even to a bad man,' 
and their inferiority is marked by the ceremony on birth when the child is 
brought to the father-^® 

On the other hand, it would be wholly unfair to ignore the fact that the 
Bruluiiaiias do not encourage or contemplate many crimes, whieli have been 
committed in otlier rituals. Tltc exposure of female duldren which lias been 
asserted to be mentioned in the Brahmanas is a mere error.^ Tiie Oralnna](ias, 
furthert never actually prescribe a human saoriflee : the tradition of such an 
offering in the piling of the fire altar is handed down, and the name of the lost 
saerlfieer is given, but, though the Brahma^ia ** does not show any profound 
horror at the past, and may possibly liavo regretted the change, it must be 
remembered that this rite was always a rare and e.vccptional one. The 
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filaugliter of animals^ of course^ prcscHbcd by the rite, but the uso of 
animals for food was the basb of this slaughterp and the doetrine of AhidsA Is 
one which hns never even in India received full sanction^ Tlic accusation of 
cruelty in the slaving of the victim* which has often been brought against 
religious riteSp is not specially proved for the tlrnhmai^as : the primitive 
means of slajing victims available probably caused sufferliig to the animalSr 
as in the Jewish pmetice of to-day, but that there was any deliberate lack of 
humanity is contrary to the desire of the saerifieers to avoid anything un- 
fieemlyp which might indicate the reluctance of the victim to depart from the 
world. The Omopliagia of the Dioiiysiae rites is not in the slightest degree 
hinted at in the Indian sacrifice. 

The ritual admittedly contains several rites based on fertility magiCi 
which to modem taste are revolting, and sometimes even horrihlep such as the 
action of the queen at the horse sacrifice. The idea that these rites were 
invented by the Brahmans^ as is suggested even by Victor Henry,^ must be 
rejected as an error : the beliefs so cjcpressed are primitive and natural^ not 
priestly* and the only action of tbe priests in regard to them was doubtless the 
adoption from tlic popular belief of these usages and their decoration with 
tbe literature of the priests-^ Even hi regard to these usages it is fair to note 
tliat there arose among the priests a disinclination to perform the rituaL 
In the f ililkhfiyana ^niuta Sutni “ there is recorded the view that the rite* by 
which a pair, or pairs, in the course of tbe Mahavmta at the winter solstice 
went through the process of intercourse, ought not to be performed, whether 
because it was antiquated or too extensive is uncertain. That such a view 
should have been taken in the face of the prescription of the rite in all the 
ancient texts * is crcilitable and worthy of notice. It is only to be regretted 
tliat it stands almost alone, for the omission in certain texts of the rite of 
beating the king on the occasion of the royal consecration may be explained 
otherwise. 

Moreover^ wc must admit that the ritual books show sometimes the most 
unedifpng indifference to morality* The Jaimmiya Bruhma^a ^ actually 
records, without disapproval apparently, a rite* the Gosava. in wiuch the per¬ 
former pays the ox the compliment of imitating its mode of existence, 
including incest with mother, sister, and female relative, though it records 
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that Jftnaka df VLdeha did not carry out the rite, he understxxwl its 

nature^ and the ^ibi king, who did^ concluded that it wii3 a ritual which should 
be performed in old age onlyp when the action it prescribed might be more 
esccusable in certain regards. The priestly nature of the rite as it stands is 
shown by the reward promised, the world of the Ox, a reference to that 
creature in its Atharii'an ^ foim as a cosmie equivalent of PrajiipatL Not less 
brutal is the o^iucal rite ■ provided when a man desires his wife to have (overs 
in plenty during his absence from her side* 

A more favourable view of the momlity of the Biilhmai^ias is taken by 
HopkinSp^ who holds that, wliile Lu the ease of the Paficavihfa the Sanian and 
the rite make the gist of the Briihniana^s religion. It renialns true tliat there 
is a real ethical foundation for this religion^ The evidence adduced, however^ 
b ^anty; untruth is indeed reproved, and the ' hant * follows the slayer^ 
W'hilc taking too much is like sw'allowing poison-* But the snerihee does away 
with sin automatically i even a sinner by means of wealth gets to the top ; 
goods wrongl}' accepted can thus be made proper and fit,* The eonceptiou 
of sin is mechanical: all slaying, even of demons such as Vrtrap brings the 
taint of bloodsbedi whether justified or not, the fault of the sacrifice posses to 
him who blames it, as does a third of the sin of the uiitiated to any one who 
speaks ill of them** E\t 1 repute vac) fastens on every killer^ irrespective 

of the nature of his deed, A false accusation makes a man, despite his inno¬ 
cence-, avoided by the gods» but the priests can make his sacrifiee acceptable 
to them, and it b wisely said that the false aeousers ate the real sinners/ 
Untruth is described as a hole in the voice which can be filled by adding a 
syllable to a verse-* We find also the dubious doctrine * of ^sins caused 
by the gods, by the Fathers^ by other men or by ourselves ^ which the com- 
mentator explains as evik infiietcd by the gods or Fathers in respect of 
neglect, but not with certain accuracy. Moreover, insistence is laid on the 
fact that sacrifice increases proportionately mank welfare materially and 
spiritually/® 

The Bruiima^a, however, contains one doctrine of interest/* intended to 
explain the fact of the grief which is the lot of tJie harlot, the eunuch, 

and the sinner* It adapts the old doctrine of the grief of the earth and sky 
on parting; Indra removes grief from the earth into the harlot, from the 
atmosphere, which is the weakest of the worlds/* to the eunuch, and from the 
sky to the sinner; henee their desires are unattainable! and, even if one 
obtains some part of desire, he attains also a portion of grief. 
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The assMintion of purely ritual acts with morality is conspicuous even in 
the Upanisads,! and it is not surprising that the nrahmapas remain in hopeless 
Ignorance of the specific clmroctcr of morality. As in the sphere of the 
sacrifice, we find confusion of the ideas of divine inten.cntion and magic 
operation. Thus Varupa seir^ the doer of evil, and therefore, since the 
evening is \arupa's time, one should then on no account utter falsehood.* 
But, having spoken truth in the evening, it makes no difference how much 
falsehood one speaks thereafter; the original truth, applied at the proper 
rnoment, contJnues to Imve, we may say, an abiding and dominant effect.* 
Untruth and impurity can be washed away hv water, or wiped away by oppli. 
cation of the sacred Dnrbha grass.* The same independence of morahtv is 
seen m the new doctrine of the fruit of ritual works, independent of divine 
action, and the view that man is born into the world hereafter which he has 
made for himself.* The germ of the ideas lies in the gifts and sacrifiees 
(rsfilpfina) of the Rjgieda with which one is united in the world to come 
^^thout any divine intervention, U'e have iierea germ whence later appears 
the conception of the automatie working of Karman* 

One idea of importance, however, con be faintly traced. Impurity, of 
course, is largely ritual, and a new-born child is ritually impure.® On the other 
liand, we find it definitely asserted that if one perform a certain ceremony of 
purification one will be left with no more guilt than is in a toothless diild, and 
a similar assertion is made of a child on birth.* Tliesc assertions clearly admit 
that sin is not to be ascribed to a being incapable of volition, and in the same 
strain of thought we have the ^sertion of the sin which accrued to Soma 
because he had merely the intention of oppressing the Bialiman-s.* But these 
are isolated utterances, we have no reason to suppose Hint there was recognized 
any general doctrine of the necessity of volition to create responsibilitv • 
the opiMwitc clearly appears from the tale of the charioteer wlio by inadver- 
tence killed a Bmhman boy, for the discussion of tlie incident deals only a-ith 
the point whether the charioteer, or his master who was riding in the c^riot, 
was to l>car the sin of the slaughter.* 

In the terminology “ of the Brahmanas, however, appear differentiations 
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from the uses of the Rigvetla which attest the development of moral eoncep- 
tions* The conception of !Kta os righteousaess, ns 1ms been seen^ is less pro¬ 
minent ; bnt the teftn itself in the negative form, Anrta^ has established itsdf 
as the opposite of truths Satya, which largely supersedes The old 

conception of law, Dliariuaji^ persists, but there appears beside it the later 
formation Dharma, which the ^^tapatha Brahma^a ^ fom^ally personifies* 
The king now is haded as the guardian of the Dharma and to him who has the 
power men resort in matters of Dharma^^ whence later we have the Dharma 
Sutras with their inextricable mixture of ritual, of domestic practices, and of 
civil and criminal law', all matters which Dharma is wide enough to coveri. 
Vrata in the Rigveda denotes cither the vdi\ of the god, or the usage of the man 
who obeys that will, nor does it cease to have this sense in the Brahmapas, for 
the committer of a breach of the established moral laws can be called one who 
turns from Vrata (sjewtTafa)*® But it tends to be s|>ceiahzed to denote the 
course of observance specially undertaken by an indi vidua! for some special 
purpose, and the BrithmanaH, like thcUpaiii^adsandthcSAtras,know of many 
curious Vratas. 

There is development also in the terms for good and evil. The old words 
Vbsix and * continue to denote material prosperity^ the earlier sense of the 
latter term os appropriate to beauty becoming less and less prominent, and 
the wicked man is still But from its use with terms of motion Sfldhu 

comes to denote what is right,® and Puny a slowly develops, in lieu of its 
purely unethical sense of 'fortunate* or ^ lucky*, the implication of goodness,* 
as evinced in prosperity. Both terms are fated to have an important develop- 
ment later, for they are used in those passages of the Upani^s which touch 
on the e^eutia! connexion of the position of man in life as allceted by the 
merit or demerit of his deeds in a previous birth,^ 

Bnt though terminology shows a oertnin advance in vicw% it remains the 
case that nothing aTchitcctonie arises in the way of conception of good and evil. 
Truth and falsehood are sometimes set against each other, and once truth, 
good fortune, and light are opposed to untruth, evil, and darkness. But w e 
miss entirely even what might have been ex|wted, a Living effort to combine 
the opposition of gods and .4suras with the enneeption of good and evil. Goods 
remidn essentially mundane ^ the prayers offered are especially for temporal 
things, prosperity for the crops, the cattle, the boon of children, liarmuny in 
the realm* or pre-eminence for the Bralunans* or the restoration of an exiled 
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king^ acuteness of the senses, aod rarely the world of heaven.^ Oceasionally 
the idea appears that all objects of human desire are of minor importance ; 
the chariot of the gods is yoked for the world of heaven, that of men for mere 
desires. Similarly knowledge Is stated to attain a result which neither gifts 
to the pric?st nor aseeticlsm ean obtain.* But this is not the prevailing idea, 
nor arc prayers necessarily moral. JIaii may sacrifice and pray to be freed 
from reproach of miirderp from persecution by evil spirits, but also to be safe 
in Molating for a year his oath, without meeting punishment from VaTui;^a.* 

It is the conviction of the Brilhma^ that life on the earth is on the whole 
a good thing; for a man to hve out his length of days is the ideal, and such 
traces of discontent os appear are mainly in regard to t he doubt that man must 
fed w hether he has even a year more to live,^ If he must die, then the saeriflee 
avaib to carry him to the world of heaven, hut he is never nonnaily anxious 
to preeipitste this result j if a rite canries him to the skj% it ends, none the less, 
in restoring him to the solid earth. Besides death there are other evib; 
hunger, dice, w'omen, sleep, cause sin as docs untru^hfulncss; these are of 
the nature of things, for Prajapati is untruth and darkness as well as truth 
and light j ^ but no question is yet raised as to the compatibility of the 
existence of the creator and eiiK^ Nor is there any effort to evolve a complete 
code of moral rules \ a man owe^ saerihee to the gods, Vedie study to the 
seers, offspring to the Fathers, a triad of obligations! but also hospitality 
to friends;^ the duty of tnitht as we have seen, is repeatedly asserted- 
But of the three duties, wliicb in an U|3ani^d* are enunciated as the three 
da"s, generosity, self-re^tTaint, and sympathy darntfaia, da^ad/ivam), 

only the first is heartily recognised in the Briihma^^as. Gifts are a bridge to 
the heaven, a gift of a cow protects ono^s life* that of a garment prolongs it; 
the food destroys him who eats what lie should give to others—the priests 
par exceUfnet, It is only in an Aranyaka that Ave have the wise counsel 
that a man should l>e able to say ^ Xo * as well as * Yes * and to give only 
at the right moment.* Self-restraint is asserted in one passage of t!ie gods,*^ 
but sympathy is a virtue of the Upani-^ad period. 

In the undeveloped state of ethical views it would be hopeless to expect 
any political philosophy, nor liavc we any* The existence of the castes h taken 
for granted, and their origin attributed to diAine creation whether in the 
Axrsion of the Furu^ hymn of the Rig\'eda or in some variant forni*^^ The 
duties and privileges of the castes are often mentioned mcidenta]l}% occa- 
sionalLy in more completeness^ but there is no effort to develop a theoretic 
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versiQii of the matter. The Brahman is required to be of Bralimanical descent, 
to follow an appropriate course of life, to possess renown for learning, and to be 
engaged in the spiritual ad^nneement of tlic people. In return he is entitled 
to receive honour and presents, and to be exempt from oppression and the 
death penalty,^ The Ksatriyas ore to protect the people, and show eonsidera* 
tion for Brahmans, while the commonalty in its subjection to these t wo castes 
is not very much better off than the ^bdras, cliildren of the Asuras or of non¬ 
existence, save in so far as they are shareis in the rites of the twice born. It 
is assumed* that, in the perpetuation of the due subordination of the castes, 
there is assured prosperity for the people; no attempt is made to demon¬ 
strate or render this theory plausible. In the relations of the king and his 
Purohita there is an element of contract, with which may be compared the 
effort of tlic Buddhists to base the existence of caste relations and the state 
on contractual agreements as well as on creation myths,* but the Brahmans 
insist in the ceremony of the royal consecration tiiat they own no king, for 
Soma is their overlord, an assertion of the superiority of the priestly to the 
warrior class doubtless more honoured in theory’ than in practice, though not 
without actual importance. 

Of the origin of kingship itself we have variant versions, while the con¬ 
dition of anarchy is once vividly described.* On one theory • Indra owes his 
kingship among the gods to Pmjapati's favour, who at first made him the 
most inferior, but later conferred on him Ids own lustre and made iiim over- 
lord, of the gods. Another version * makes him the chosen of the gods, 
including Frajapati, by reason of his eminent qualities of mind and body. 
Yet another ’ makes the gods choose Soma as their king, because they felt 
that they ow'cd their defeats at the hands of the Asuras to their lack of a 
sovereign. Of again they consecrate Vamiria,* their brother, because they see 
in him the form (rilpa) of their father, Prajapati. Among men the rule of the 
Rajanya is explained ’ on the ground that he is the representativx of Prajapati, 
thus being entitled, though one, to rule over many. It is, how’ever, dubious 
whether this should be regarded as precisely a doctrine of the divine origin of 
the kingship in any specific sense; at any rate there is no effort to expound 
a doctrine of hereditary divinity in the Bruhmanas, and the ceremony of the 
RiljasOya, or royal consecration, hints at recollections of an elective kingstup 
by the consent of the people.** The inviolabUity of the king is asserted/* and 
his duty to assert and defend the law,** Dharma, but no grounds of a philoso¬ 
phical character for his obligations are alleged. 
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§ 5* Modes of Thought and Categories 

Despite tiieir interminable controversies, of wMch the BruhinsT?!^ contain 
many hints, there is no c^lcnce of the development of any logiciii theory. In 
a late text, the TaittiTiya Ara^yaka,^ we find, Indeed, an enumeration of four 
means of attaining ooriect knowledge, tradition {smrtijf perception (praiy- 
ak^a)t ooramtmieatLon by one who is expert {aiHhya), and reasoning 
This occurs in a yerse to be used in connexion with the piling of the Am^- 
ketuka fire, a late rite, and it has epic parallels,* showing that it represents a 
late popular ™w^ It is obyidus that it b unscientific^ for tradition and 
communication obviously are not distinct sources, and what really was meant 
by reasoning does not appear, nor is the term otherwise defined in the 
Eruhmanas^ 

The real distinction in the Brahmanas Is between what h normally per* 
eeived and what is beyond mere perception and* as the 

gods prefer the latter, so men recognize that meiMS appearances are not the 
essence of reality. Hence the foundation is laid for the doctrine of forms 
inJpa) vrhich lie at the basis of the interminable and seemingly absurd identi¬ 
fications of tlie texts. Philosophically tlie view has a real importanGCp for it 
points to the development of the pantheistic doctrine which asserts the unity 
of the individual self and the universe ; the individual is no more than an 
aspect of the universal. What b obvious is not what b ultimately true^ 
what b pratyak^a for men b pafok^a for the gods; wliat is parofe^a for men> b 
prolyak^a for the gods.® Hence, idthough the importance of sight as a source 
of knowledge is asserted, at other times the emphasis is laid on the necessity 
of thought to penetrate reality, but thb stage is not consciously reached until 
the Upani.sad period. In the Bralinmpas what we find is the assertion of 
special insight through the power of asceticism, which enables the seers to 
behold the rbing of the metres to the heaven.^ By asceticism or even without 
it the seers discover the sacred texts and the rites, for already these are 
regarded as beyond huinan creation or invention i they must be seen, 
learned, or found, not created. Indra himself in visible form reveals the 
Stomabhaga formulae to Vasistha> a STiman converses with Xc^in Dfilbhya* 
a Voice unseen instTucts Dcvabliilgap a golden bird, a maiden possessed by a 
Candharv a reveal secret lore, ^"mutarsi Devablulga dbcovers the tight way 
to divide the sacrificial victim, hut dies without revealing it to any one; 
a supernatural being tells it to Girija. The great texta trace their revelation 
to such gods as Aditya, Lidra. Prajapati, or Brahman, though no purposeful 
action is ascribed in this regard to these deities. 
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Against tradition of this kind human ingomiity is valngl«rss ; Yujf^avaikya^ 
always an innovator in ^pjrit» asserts that there arc two kinds of created 
things; the Re verse says three^ and its authority is oonelusive.'^ Neverthe¬ 
less human thought imist have an outlet^ and it expresses itself in the deep 
consideration of topics^ styled Minulfls^^ the desiderative form of nian^ 

‘ think % a term so common that it can be omitted^ the genitive case alone 
standing to denote the object of investigation. At other times Mimiihsli fares 
less respectfully ; suggestions that a rite should be carried out in other than 
the established manner may be dismissed as mere s]}eculation. Another termp 
VieikitsA, also a desiderative formationp denotes the doubt which prompts 
inquiryp while the final result is denoted by Sthitip the station attiiined. 

Unfortunately this consideration does not penetrate to factst but lives 
largely in a world of fancy* unrestrained by regard for reality and with 
extremely slight sense of the limitations of knowledge. If the Taittirfyn 
Samhita ■ in a moment of sanity admits the possibility of doubt whether 
a man really exists in yonder world or not, that candour is accidental and 
episodic. The theologians of the BrAhmanas arc not prepared to admit to 
ignorance of any sortp and revelation reduces them to interpretation at their 
pleasure, aided by the fact of the bizarre nature of the revealed texts. If the 
waters can practise asceticism, it is not surprising that speech can speak 
standing in the seasons, or that the sacnficial consecration can be pursued by 
the gods with the aid of the seasons, or that the ascent of the metres to the 
sky should be visible. The texts operate freely, as already in the later 
Rigveda, with the conceptions of being or not-bcing, but they fait to make any 
serious progress in discovering effective categories. The cardinal ixilnts and 
the year lead very slowly up to more adequate conceptions of space and timci 
and ttie two seem endlessly confused even in the Upanipds. The conception 
of causality remains wholLy obscure j instances of natural causation are 
recorded, but equaUy wc have the most fantastic conception of cause and 
result, and it is significant that neither Karya, "result", nor Karaiui, ■ cause 
appears. Other important technical terms are missing i there arc no expres¬ 
sions for relation in general or conditions, the expressions Vi^yat 'object", 
Viparj'ayn, * opposition Pravittl, " activity % and NivTtti, " cessation from 
action \ are wanting. On the other hand, certain advances are uiade ; the 
adjective prakriu in the BtulLLiiaQa reveals the existence of the 

€onccpti 9 n Prakrti, ‘ ground form \ later fanrous in the Sauikhya ; difference 
b expressed by Xiinatva* though the Inter Bbeda occurs only in the more 
recent Upani^ads; the nature of any thing is expr^sed by a derivative in 
iru or (fl, and in a late passage In the Taittiriya Arany aka * the use, later 
estnhUshed, of an abstract in the ablative as giving the ground of some result* 
is actually found, llie terminology of the IJrahinapas docs not know any 

» fBp Sp 1. 2, M. 7, 0 BAU, iv. !l. 2:l 

* vM, 1,1, ha* nvinArtJt^fp "by rcuavn of ini- 

^ KU. ho* Vi^ya and tiportfa, IM^isbEibllity \ 
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gcnor&l expression for seiisatioA or perception* compdling needless repetitions, 
which the Upwiisads idso ndopt. but phrases such as * In each season there is 
the form of all the seasons * show eiforts at expressing genera! conceptions.^ 

When no elear distinction had been made between personal and impersonaU 
and anything whatever might be conceived as active and Living, it ivaa in¬ 
evitable that little progress could be made with formaJ definitions. We have 
instead endless idetititlcations i the sacrifice is man or the year or an_vthing 
else which may suit the moment, and, if the horse character of the 

horse is explained, it i$ merely that it came into being from the eye of FrajSpati 
when it was swollen Some of these ctymobgies were probably 

recogniiEcd as absurd fay their makers, but others not, despite the fact that 
there was already developing itself an acute system of linguistic investiga¬ 
tions, which reveals itself in the early appearance of terms for number 
ease forms (ciMoAii) and so on, and in investigations as to euphonic combina¬ 
tion and phonetical peculiarities.® WTien the priests set to work to define, 
they normally merely give fanciful identifications, as those of Agni Vai^vAnara, 
which they propound to Afvapati Kaikeya.* Nevertheless, occasionally they 
reveal more acumen ; the vague term Kratu is dcHncd ; ^ When s man wishes^ 
May I do that, may I have that/" that is Kratu j when he attains it, that is 
Daksa/ * 

When definition is in so feeble a condition, classification naturally fares no 
better. The love of numbers aJivady appears as a dominant factor; the term 
PriLii^a is subdivided into five elements, among other divisions, and these five 
are obviously incapable of presenting any intelligible picture to the minds of 
the priests: moreover^ under the same title we find not merely varieties of 
breatliing, as is naturo], but the quite different set of fivcp mind, speech, 
breath, sight and hearing. But other numbers and divisions are also found ; 
we have here signs of that love of numerical eDumemtions w hich is seen in its. 
fidl development in the Afiguttara Nikii} a of the PHli Canon or the Ekottari- 
gama of the north, and w'hich on one view has given the Sariikhya philosophy 
its distinctive name- 

Reasoning, indeed, we find, but of a peculiar character. Its logical 
value consists merely in its systematic form, marked by the use of the partlefes ^ 
vai and khalii tsip the former of which marks the general principle asserted as 
the b^is of the reasoning, the latter the identification which renders the 
general principle apposite. Thus, if it is necessary to explain why during tlie 
consecration the per?iOn consecrated lias milk as his sole focidt the principle * 
is asserted, "By milk indeed (m») embryos wax ^; the application follows, 

* Now indeed {khatu vai) the consecrated person is as it were an embryo \ 
and the conclusion b arrived at» * In that he has niiik as hb foodp he causes 

* tB. viiL 1. a n ^ CB. iv. i, +. i. 

■ Cf. PH> XX. 14. 2 ■ AB. V. 4. 3; Wucker- ■ DelbrOcli, AIHrftthfAs p. 405 ; cL 
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hinrisdf to wa:^/ Oragain ^ we have, * By ineaoe of the Stoma the gods prosper 
in tins world j the Vatsaprft ts a counterpart of the Stoma j in that he pays 
homage with the Vat^pea^ so does he win jirosperity in this world." The 
principles and their application alike rest on mere asscrtiorii and it is seldom 
that they are self-e’^ddent^ Naturally^ when deductive processes arc so feebly 
represented, there is no elJort at induction, which is found only in the Upani- 
sads, and even then merely in the form of arguments wMeh exhaust a series 
of possibilities, assumed, not proved, to be exhaustive, and so assumed tacitly* 
no expression of the assuniption being requisite ► There ts a further advance in 
the Pfili canon, but that is of still later date-* 

With thinking stdl so undeveloped, it would be impossible to expect any 
serious advance in the construction of categories to aid in the comprehension 
of the w'orld^ The distinction between what has and wliat has not life and 
power of action is not made; the gods, demons^ men, plants, beasts of all kinds, 
are no more alive than the atmosphere^ wind, rain, storm, minerals, the 
sacrifice and Its utensils, numbers* metres, qualities or emotions* The holy 
pow'cr and the lordly power are concrete activities, like the strength 
of a man; his greatness Is even said along with his Atman to 

constitute him,® The anguish caused to the victim in the slaying adheres to 
the roasting spit, and If placed on earth will penetrate to the earth ; guilt 
(eri^, agas) is a substance wliich the god can carry w'ith lum \ a mau^s good 
deeds are within the altar, his evil deeds without it.* Equally substantial are 
conceptions such as right, ascetieism, evil, death, immortality* truth, false¬ 
hood* space and time. These two are normally represented by the cardinal 
points and the year j gradually we find the development of Akii^a* which 
denotes the vacancy betsveeu objects,* such as the Antariksa bctw'ceu heaven 
and earth, but it is also material, as the UpanJsads frankly recognl^, and of 
KjUa, w'hich primarily means the suitable moment for any thing, but becomes 
regarded as a cosmic power, similar to the year, in the Atharvaveda- 

Even the more imposing conceptions pf being and not-bcing prove to 
have little profundity. Being docs not denote in the Bruluuaoas the whole of 
existence as a unity, contrasted with the imperfect plurality of the individual; 
it Is essentially the term to denote that w^hence the world emerged, and the 
\"cdic thinker proceeds to ask whence it Itself came, evolving the answ^ers not- 
being or somctliing beyond both being and not-being, identified in the usual 
light-hearted manner in one |mssagc with mind.® Xot-bciiig naturally as the 
foundation of all things is subject to similar identifications; it may be said to 
be the secre, or to practise austerities, nr to desire to become being, tnerc 
verbal Intricacies without trace of serious thought.* 

Some cflort, howeverp is made to secure order in conceptions* and there can 

1 V. 1* fl f, aa. 

* BAU. iv. S. 0 ff* I L a* n.; * AB.iii.42. l ; lH; vil, 
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be tracc<I the gradual formation of the ideas of the five elements and of the five 
Senses^ iv ith imnd above or beside ideas which introduce some degree of 

system into the conception of the external world and of nrnn's powerSp 
althouj^h terminology remains eiianging and vague* Persisteiit from the 
Puru^asukta onwards is the effort to distinguish and compare the macrocosm 
and the microeosm ; what is interpreted as regards the gods {itdMddr^ilamf 
adiiidaiveUam) as earth, atmosphere, and sky, is mind, breath, and speech as 
regardij the self ; wind, fire* sun, the quarters, and the moon 

correspond to breath, speech, eye, car, and mind. Simtlarl 3 - there is a marked 
love for arranging tilings in Usts, each with many eorrespondenees ; if the 
creator produces ^ from his mouth the Trivrt Stoma, it lias as correlative the 
god Agiii, the metre Gayatri, the Rathantara tune, the Brahman among 
men, the goat among beasts, and similar series are invented for the other 
Stomas, t^rrespondenee in any sense is a basis for identiheationt and affords 
one of the various rounds of connexion even of the loosest nature which 
Justified a Bmhmauicai identification. 

More interesting is the effort to express aspects of reality by the use of the 
word Tanu, " body It denotes primarily simply the body of a jicrson or hia 
self regarded as corporeal as in the reflexive use of the term and in its occa^ 
sional exchange with Atman/ which denotes the spiritual aspect of the self. 
But it is spedally frequent in the plural to denote vvltat may best be styled 
aspects ; “ thus Agui has one aspect as bearing the oblations to the gods, 
another as carrying the offerings for the dead i he has auspicious and dread 
aspects. The aspects may be mortal or immortal i Prajjlpati iias five of eitber* 
mortal as hair, &e., immortal as mind, &e. Taken together they' may make up 
the w hole, or they may be set beside the self, Atman, as members | or the 
whole may itself l>e styled a Tanfi.* Or the aspects may be in different places; 
even the Rig\^eda recognizes that Agni has such aspects. In any ease the 
Taiifls give rise to indefinite possibilities of identification, since in respect of 
some one of other of them most thiu^ can be mode si mi Jar. 

While Tanu is not of enduring imporlanec in Indian thought, Rupa, 

* form ", remains a tenn of high importance* Its primary meaning is visible 
extension or shape ; it is the object of the eye, as sound is that of the ear. 
Only during life does form exist, being h>st m death, a hint of the doctrine of 
the necessity of the unposition of form on matter to create the concrete 
individual/ Similarly * the Brahman is said to cater the world w'hen it is to 
be made distinct by means of name and form, the name ooiresponding to the 
form, and thus—to develop the idea—being tlie means of expressing the 
nature of the form, though this conception Is far from tliat of the Brftiima^a 
which treats dame and form as two distinct aetiv^e [Mteiieica. Nor can we 

^ TS. V \L ff. Cf. JUB. ilL 1 f. IT, 

* KS. vii. tt. ■ JVBAiLS2i tf.ofaiiiiimli,fB.Iv.0. i. U. 
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ventiirt to ntUcK too much iniportimce to the aspect of Rhpa as form, for 
even in the Chfindogya Upanisad ‘ the term denotes not pure form, hut a 
material possessing form f heat, water, food are the results of the creator 
entering the world with name and form. 

Form natumlly sers'es as the basis of identifications, for almost an^ihing 
can be said to be the form of another, cither on solid or on fanciful grounds. 
Thus the bull can be said to be the form or sjmbol of Indra, type of male 
strength, butter and gold of the cow, repaired things of the fire piled after an 
fruitless effort. Or the ftresticks are the hidden form of Agni, while he is the 
revealed fomi. If things have any form in common, they can be identified, and 
though TanO derives its origin from the corporeal aspect of a thing, and Hiipa 
comes from the idea of appearance, they tend largely to coincide in foi^. 
But, unlike Tanll, Rfipa is regularly associated with name, and the association 
develops into tlie expression, name and form, which in Buddhism expresses 
concrete indisiduality. 

Akin to Rhpa in the view of many scholars is the somewhat vague term 
Dhfiman, espedally in cases where we hear of the Dhamani of such a god as 
Soma,* or, as often in the Br&hnta^as and earlier, of the dear Dh£man of a 
deity, though the sense * abode ’ is preferred by HiUebrandt • among others. 
Wc hear of the butter as the dear Dhaman of Agni, of tlie mead as that of the 
Afvnns ; speech is that of Indra and Agni, salt that of beaii-en and also of the 
cattle, the quarters that of Soma.* A frequent reward of the man who 
worstdps correctly or lias the proper knowledge is to attain the DMman of the 
deity, or by the tise of the sacrificial strew, which is the DMman of cattle, one 
obtains them.* In Oldcnbcrg’s view * the term denotes what is ordained 
Thus in the Rigi eda w c hear of the ordinances of Slitra and Varupa, and with 
a genitive the term often denot cs what is appointed by some power.’ In other 
eases, when thas used, the term in the genitive expresses what is ordained, 
or the substratum, in which tfic thing ordained has effect; the former may 
be the meaning in the Rigi^cda * of the phrase the DhSman of tlie ^ta, which 
is given * as the description of llic dawn, or the Dhfiman of the sacrifice,*® But, 
while thb explanation has the advantage of being true to the ctymologj'' of the 
term, and is doubtless largely correct, it is clear that the meaning * abode * 
early developed, and this sense should probably M recognized much more 
freely tlian is admitted by Oldenberg, though lie recognizes that the term did 
develop something approaching this sense.** 
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It is significant that onntcniporancsoualy wc fbitj the science of grammar 
alone in process of development; the Brfihmaijas show knowledge of the 
scientific grouping of the letters,* of the distinction of cmc forms, numbers and 
so forth, and the daboration of the system of PSnini, as well as the researches 
of the PrStipakhyas prove the skill which was being developed in this period. 
The Ninikta of Yfiska which falls in date at the close of the Brahniana period 
proves how considerable had been the advances made In regard to questions 
of etymology, the dasdfication of the parts of speech <of which Yaska reckons 
four, nouM, verb, prepositions, and partides), and the nature of language.* 
The sui^riority of Indian achievement in this regard to that of contemporary 
Greece is manifest, but, on the other hand, there is extremely little evidence 
of any prog^ in regard to astronomy or mathematics, for we cannot accept 
the overestimates of the knowledge involved in the fulba Sfltras, apart 
altogether from the doubt as to their date, and the fact of their serving 
essentially practical ends.* Of natural seienee wc know nothing at this period, 
and both in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads the nature of the ideas current 
is incompatible with any progress in these matters in contemporary thought.* 


‘ Cf. PB. at*. 14. 2 1 CU. ii, £2 \ Wocker. 
njkjftl, AUij^d. Gfumm. L p. beji; Oldeo- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPAKISADS 


§ L Tke Origin of the Ujxinisad^ 

Nattvh tradition ^ derives the term Upani^^ by nieans which will not bear 
scrutiny, from roots which j-idd as its sense either that which destroys innate 
ignorance^ or that which leads to tiie Brahman, It is more important to note 
that from an early period the utmost stress is laid on the secret character of 
the instruction contained in these works ; the rule is that they arc the highest 
mysteries, and that their doctrines should not be imparted to any pupil, other 
than a son^ who has not already studied with the teacher for a year and who 
does not intend himself to become a tcachcri The same view is enforced by 
the facts recounted in the tesds ; when the deepest part of the discussions 
arrives, the two concerned go apart and talk of the new doctrine of action a$ 
the source of human fate. 

When, thereforcp we seek for an origin of the term which win not defy the 
law^ of etymology, it is necessary to find something which will accord with this 
essential nature of secrecy* The word is derived obviously from the prefbees 
upa-rd and sad, "sit", and the only natural meaning is a session, a sitting 
down near some person, >vho naturally is a^uined to be the teacher. This 
accords with the mode of teaching folloived in India, which, as we have seen, 
involved the sitting of the pupil and the teacher facing each othcr^ while the 
latter repeated the lesson to be learned by the former, Tlic k^sous of the 
teacher to his pupil were not public in the ordinary sense of the word : to be 
practicable they naturall}'' required quiet, but the ritual teitts show us more 
than that: they bear witness that certain texts of special importance w’cre to 
be taught to the pupil in the forest, and not in the normal plaec^ the abode 
of the teacher. With this accords admirably the fact that the Upani^s 
form parts of, or are attached in the cose of the most important and old of 
these Tivorks to, texts which tradition gives the names of .tmoyaka.* The 
name must clearly, os held by Oldenlierg, have been derived from the fact 
that the discussions contained in these works wxre studied in the forest i 
the alternative view * that the Azai^iyakas were specially inteudiHl for study by 


* CL ("-aDkom on BAU. p. 2 j KU. p. #3 ; 
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tlic Viinapnisthtts^ men ’H'ho, after serviti|f their upprenticeship as l^rahmuii 
students and havdn^ perfomied as householders their duties, retire to the 
forests to study, ii clearly a more advaneed conception than that obtained in 
the early Upanisads, TJie later view is an artincial eonception:, a^id one which 
grew up only with the strict dinsion of stages of life erijoined on Brahmans, 
if not alwA 3 rs observed. Naturally^ however, the AranyakaSr in so far as thev 
are texts of ailegorieal interpretation of the sacrifice, were studied by such 
^'ilnaprasthas more than were the Brihmapas proper, whieli were rather ritual 
in their interest, and presumed that the saenfice was actually being performed. 
The Araoyakas in their more distinctive portions deal with the meaning of the 
offerings without necessarily assuming that it will be performed : they some¬ 
times suggest modes of performitig the sacrifice by meditat ion and repetition— 
as of the Hotr formulae only. But the dLStinetion of Brftlmmpa and Aranyaka 
is not an absolute one : in no case have we in the W'orks handed down to us 
KrAhmaf>as which always suppose the performance of ritual, or Arapyakas 
which assume that it is not to be performed. Xor can we see why the db- 
tinetion, which was probably the real one between the Brahmaijas and the 
Aranyakas, the comparative sanctih'' of their contents, should have attached 
itself to precisely the ceremonies to w hich it did so attach itself. The ritual 
texts of the diflereut Vedas show us clearly the fact that certain rites and texts 
were regarded as especially sacred^ lo be performed outside the village, and 
these texts are contained not merely in Aranyakas but even in the Saiiiluti 
form,^ Thus the Pravargj-a rite is treated in thb fashion in the Taittiriva 
Arai^iyaka iv and v, while the ^fantras concerned are abo to be found in the 
later part of the Vijasanejd SamldtS,* in wliich the}' arc followed by other 
Mantras, containing certain dread names of the Mamts and certain luvocationa 
of formidable eharacter used in the horse sacrifice. The Axanyag&na of the 
Silmaveda and the Aranyaka SamMtil contain the secret texts of that Veda,* 
and the Aitareya ^ and ^iirikhayana Aranyakas * present the secret texts of 
the Rigv-eda, of which the most important is that conceding the MahaipTata, 
an old and popular rite, iivhile the former contain!^ also the MahAnflmnT verses/ 
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which appear in a form strange to the planner of the Bigveda and akin to that 
of t he Samaveda, in which they are also found. Hoth texts contain also certain 
mystle doctrines regarding the Samhita fomi of the text of the Rigt^eda^ and 
the pifikhfiyana deab also with the Mantha, Both also include* like the 
TaittirJya, philosophical Upanisads. The Aitareyins and the Kau^Ttakins of 
the RJgveda placed the Sfahavrata ceremony in the rank of a fit subject for 
an Arapyaka, hut the Yajurveda allowed it to appear in the Samhita, and the 
Samaveda treats of it in the Parseavift^ and Jaiminlya BrAhma^as^ But we 
can realize how from their superior sanctity the tendency grew for these 
treatises to be used as the places of the record of the secret doctrines* which 
gradually, in the mind of the priests* took the place of the more material 
performance of the ritual. 

As the distinction between Brflhniana and Arai^yaka is not an absolute one* 
though the Arapyakas tend to contain more advanced doctrines than the 
Brdhma^aSp so the distinction between Upanisad and Aranyakas is also not 
absolute* tradition actually incorporating the Upani^ads in some cases in the 
Aranyakas. The most that can be said is that the term Upanisad, when 
appli^ to a text, nonnally denotes that it contains speculation mainly on the 
nature of the universe and of the Atman or the Brahman. Its use in the 
Upanisad is in one or other of the senses * secret word * or ^ phrase \ ^ secret 
lext^ or ^secret import % Thus, when the phrase^ Jiefi *not so, not so% 
is used as an expression of the higbest unity p that is an XJpani^d; or again the 
word jddtt * as indicating that in w'hich beings breathe, perish, and are bomp 
or the phrase ^ si^yosya saiyarn^ * the truth of the t^ue^ or iadv^nsm * ns the 
final end is so described. In the texts of the Taittiriya school in special the 
phrase is used at the end of a section of philosophical teaching as a descrip* 
tion of that teaching. Or the word is applied to a special subject of knowledge* 
such as the meaning of the word Om. In a slightly different way we hear of 
a man^s Upanisad* which denotes liis secret rule of hfe^ such as that one should 
not beg.® In these senses the term Ampyaka is never used^ and thus we can 
perhaps sec why the two different words Arai>ynka and Upani$ad came into 
being. The former is a name* denoting the generic character of the texts, 
as those wluch fiom their secret nature must be dealt with in the special 
manner of being studied in the forest j the latter is a secret text, imparted 
at such a secret session^ and in course of lime more and more specifically 
appropriated to the description of secrets w'hich wxre of philosophical 
cliaraeter. Beyond these general isms we are hardly' likely to be able to 
penetrate. 

Two diflerent theories of the origin of the term have, bowever, Iiecn urged 
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and require some notice. It is the view of Oldenberg i that the retd sense of 
Upanii^d is worship or reverence, that tlie word expresses the same ideas as 
UpSsanfi.s and that it is due to the constant ])nietic 3 c of tlie text to recom¬ 
mend the adoration of the Bralmian or the Atman under tJie fpiise of some 
symbol. There can be no doubt about the fact of the use of symbok in this 
way, but it is certain that the use of upa-sad as a verb in the Upanl^ads is 
always quite dearly dktinguished from the meaning ‘ worship ^ and idates 
only to the ifoing to a teacher, and sitting beside iiim for instruction : it is 
ulmitted that in tliis sense the normal use is upa-sad, not upa-ni-stvi, but 
it is ako plausible tJiat the choice of the term was dictated by the fact that 
Upasad has in the ritual a very definite meaning of its own. which rendered the 
selection of a different word desirable to describe the action intended. In 
the Second place it is elcar that the idea of reverence or worship must have 
passed sway at an early date from its original sense, and that, tliereforc, 
there is nothing to commcjid it on the ground of simphd ty as an cxplanatioii: 
the Taittmya Upani^ uses the term of the mere knowledge of the combina¬ 
tion of letters, and the sense ‘ nde as in ‘ not to fjeg cannot Iw deduced from 
* worship’ as easily as ‘secret instruction ’ can be deduced from * session', 
beside a teacher, as opposed to a gathering for open discussion, Parisad or 
Samsad, In the third place, though this b not at all conclusiv e, the Atman 
or the Brahman is not properly the object of reverence at all, since reverence 
implies the very duality which the Upani^ads deny, and, if in reality the 
origin of the word lay in that sense, then it must be admitted that the 
Upaiu^ads a name which their essential doctrine transcends. This of 
conrse is quite possible in itself: the other two considerations set out make it 
improbable. 

The view of the word taken by Deussen * differs from that adopted above, 
which sees in it a natural counterpart to the term .Ara^yakas, and derives it 
from the tradition of the Vedjc school teaching, in that it assumes a break in 
the development of the thought of India. For tliat view it should be observed 
that there is tlie advantage of continuity; the BrShmanas shade off imper¬ 
ceptibly into the Aranyatas, the .Arapyakas shade off into the UpanLsads 
wHtliout violent change of any kind. But on the theory of Deussen we are not 
to adopt the view that secret import on the subjective, and secret instruction 
on the objective side, were the meanings developed from the secret teaching 
in the forest. On the contrary we arc to believe that, at this point at a time 
when the Brahmans were still bent on the study of the ritual, the warrior class 
developed a new and striking philosophy,* which they expressed in secret 
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was secret communication.^^ and that these doctrines were accon:ipBnjed by 
secret explanations^ from which in the course of time arose the first Upamsads. 
We mustj it is claimed and has been argued by Garbe * with great emphasisi 
accept the ^lew that it was not to the Brahmaiis, but to the warriors, to the 
princes, and the nDbles^ and to the wisdom of kings that India owed its 
philosophy^ 

This argument rests on facts recoidcd in the tests themselves^ in which 
kings appear as authorities on philosophy. In the Chilndogj'^a Ljianisad* 
five learned Brahmans desire to learn from Uddillaka Aruni the nature of the 
Atman Vaip anara: he doubts hb ability to explain it, and a result all six 
betake themselves to the king Agvapati Kaikey-OH, who gives them Iniiitructiont 
after first demonstrating the inaccuracy of their knowlcdgCi In a narrative 
which is presented in the Brhadarapyaka Upanisad * and in the Kansitaki 
Upanisad * a scholar, Gfirgya Biilaki, undertakes to set out the nature of the 
Bralunan to the king Ajatafatru of : he propounds tw^elve views—or 
in the Kansitaki sixteen—which are all defective, and the king then explains 
the Atman to liim by the principle of deep sleep, pTefacing his instruction by 
the obsen^ation that it is a reverse of the rule for a Brahman to betake himself 
to a K;^triya for instruction^ j^other legend in the Chandog^'a * shows 
the Brahmans being instructed in the nature of ether, as the ultimate basis 
of all things, hy the king Pravahana Jaivali. It is added that ±\tidhanvaii 
once gave the same knowledge to Udara^fiJiddyi^ ^f'd the former name might 
be that of a prince. Less important is the fact ^ that the Brahman XArada 
b represented in the Cliiindogy-a as being the recipient of information from 
Sanatkumnra, later the god of war* who tells the former that all his Vtxlic lore 
is a mere aame. The great text regarding the doctrine of transmigration ® is 
set out by Prav&hann JaivoU to Arujii with the remark that the Brahmans 
have never before had tins information, which so far bad remained the 
monopoly of the Ksatriyas* In a third version of this aecount, given in tJic 
KausTlaki Upanisad^* the king is Citra G^ftgy^yani. 

Xow it is always diHicult to beUeve in the sudden evolution of new doctrines, 
actually associated in the name with the conception of the absolute of the 
Brahman class, by circles, w hose duty was presumably to wield the weapons of 
war, and who at any rate failed to retain the control of these doctrines : it is 
absolutely certain that the Upani^ads, as we have them, are not the work of 
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warriots, that they wete handed down by priests^ and thnt^ if the warrior 
class originated these doctrines^ they failed to continue the inteiCiit they had 
shown in them.^ Stress must also be laid as against the supiwrters of the 
theory on the divergent view*? taken by them of the real work done by the 
Ksatriyas. To Gatbe they appear to have revolted from the saerificcT and to 
have introduced a monist philosophy* centring in the idea of the Bralmmn— 
presumably appropriatfKi by them^ with a euriuiis sense of humour, from their 
rjvab. The doctrine of Karman is expressly claimed as theirs^ so that they 
must be held, while adopting a monist philosophy^ to have insisted on the 
importance of morality. On the other handp the Brahmans were forced to 
adopt tliis X^triya view- by the pressure of public opinion, which compelled 
them to adopt it into their own system. This, frankly^ appears a very curious 
eonception i it is remarkable that the public should insist on a phUosophic 
monism, when we remember that throughout Indian history find every 
form of worship pursued vrith a painful eagerness and precision, and when we 
remember also how little popular opinion anywhere insists on a strict munlsm, 
especially one which empties life of any reality. A further dilhculty arises 
when w^e find that the Ksatriyas are credited by Carbe * with the creation of the 
S^mkhya philosophy as a revolt against prevailing views ; apparently one set 
of Ksatriyas operated against another,, and, as he accepts Ksatriya doctrines as 
the basis of Buddhbmi, we find that the great whism in Indian views was that 
of one Ksatriya \dcw agai nst another. Hcrlel,^ who accepts the doctri n e 

of the Ksatriya origin of the philosophy of the Upani^ads, ignores the fact 
that the doctrine of Karman is their chief claim^ and insists instead that they 
were rationalists w^ho depersonalized the old gods, substituting in heu the 
idea of nature povrers^^ — called by them fuuie de through the poverty of 

language of the time, deities^ and whose philosophy was essentially a monism 
atheistic* materialistie, and morally indifferent^ Judged on this basis it may 
be doubted if the praise lavished on the Ksatriyas at the expense of the 
Brahmans would have exactly been acceptable to them. 

As has been indicated^ stress is naturally laid in support of the theory of 
K^triya influence on the e.xplicjt assertion of the king that the knowledge 
of transmigration hail never belonged to any Brahmans, hut the assertion is 
a very odd one 3 the king claims tliat the giving of instruction ^ lias been the 
{possession of tlie warriors because the Brahmans liave not studied this 
doctrine, but even for India such a thought is alisurd and meaningless, and 
reduces the claim of the king to what, it seems, is an idle vaunt. Then again, 
as it is im|30s5ible to deny that the Atman-Braliman doctrine has a long pre¬ 
vious history In the BriiJimaims* and is a logical development of the idea of 
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unity uf the Rigvcda, we must admit that the warrior dass must have shared 
in the IntclleHctuaJ develepnient^ which produced that ideai and then started a 
fresh vitw^which nevertheless was based on the Hrahmian* not the Ksatra 
in Opposition to the saenhec» while the priests were deeply engaged in the 
sacrifice. But the sacrifices were essentially not matters in which the priest 
acted for himself; he aimed at securing the profit of his patron^ and the 
patrons for the great sacrijices must have been in the main the very warrior 
class p which we are to assume turned with disgust from the soctifice^^ The true 
solution of the problem ts suggested by the ob^^ous difficulties of the position 
of the maintajners of tlic theoiy'; we must adopt a solution w'hich eicpiains 
why the whole Upanisad tradition is Bralimanical, and yet w^by the tests 
record actions of importance as regards the doctrine by the princes of earth^^ 
It is absurd to imagine that these references w'ould have been left to stand had 
the Brahmans found them derogatory to their dignity: the sense of historical 
accuracy must have been very strongs incredibly so indeed, which would have 
induced a priesthood to preserve an exact account of the royal founders of each 
doctrine, and that they did so is suffidently disproved by the mere fact that 
they clearly did not preserve a true account even of the Brahman founders of 
their doctrines. The promuiencc of *i aj havalkya can hardly be historicalt 
since he is also the great ritual teacher of the ^atapatha Brahmapap and the 
device of OLSsuming more than one man of the same name is absurd in this 
05 in many other cases, since the texts assume that the two ate the same ; 
nor again docs any one really beheve that Sanabkum^ra was a human klng^■ 
The explanation * becomes simple enough when we look at the BrS^hniaijas 
and the Rig\'cda ; there we find that kings are often mentioned as generous 
donors : that there arc lists of the great kings who performed sacrifices, and 
who bej'ond all things gave fees to the pricstt just as in historical times great 
kings, like Pusyaniltra and SamudragTiiptai boast of their offerings. It w os 
clearly necessary for tlie priestSp who abandoned, the doctrine of sacrifice, to 
live j they, therefore, had to find patrons and they must aceordinglyt like their 
predecessors, the sacrificial priests, represent their teochiugs as worth large 
sums. As a king must ^crificc to give gifts^ so he must at least understaiidp 
and take part in discussions^ to give gifts, and the position of the kings might 
easily he w'holly deduced from the needs of the priest. But it would he un¬ 
necessary, and, it may be added, perhaps unjust to hold this view : the 
thought of the Uponisods with all its demerits is a far nobler thing than the 
thought of the Br&linmtias : as later among the Buddliistsj the minds which 
could rise from the mere sacrifice to the consideration of the self were quite 
capable of accepting help from other minds ; of low originp Satyakamap 
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whose mother was a mere slave girl JabAla, who rati about with men and who 
could not tcQ his father, was taken as a pupii by Hiridruinata anti attained 
the complete knowledge : > even the epic, in one of its juster moments, allows 
a learned ^Itldra honour and permits a merchant to instruct a Brahman * 
In modem India saints of the highest rank have been other than Brahmans 
in caste. The princes were now and then seers, like DLvod^a, son of 
Vadhrya^va,* and they may for their part have now and then wearied of 
the sacrifice, and sought a higher truth, just os, inversely, we hear of seers 
who sought liingfy rank for their offspring,^ and there may be that degree of 
accuracy in the figure played by them in the legends « But that the philo¬ 
sophy of the Brahmapas as seen in the Upam^s is esscntialiy the develop¬ 
ment of the philosophy of the Brahmatias cannot reasonably be doubted. Nor 
is there any ground for thinking that the philosophy had its chief home 
anjTThere save in the holy ground of the Brahmans, the land of Kuruksetra, 
which seems to have been in this period as in the earlier epoch the place of 
Brahmanical culture par excettence.'^ The culture was not absolutely restricted 
to that area : the mention of A^vapati Kalkcya carries us further to the north¬ 
west, while we hear of Brahmans who dwelt in Magndha,’ though that was 
rare. The Kau?Itaki Upanisad ® preserv es for us in the movements of Garm a 
BahUd the traces of the extent of the actirity of tire new movement - he went 
among the Kurus, the PaheiUas, the two folks then being joined, the KS^is 
and Vidchas, and the Vayas and Matsyos. and among the U^Tnatas. AD this 
accords adth the extent of the land in which the sacrifice was prevalent, and 
the addition of the Kosalas would complete the list: doubtless their om^ion 
here is mere chance. Other allusions to countries do not sliow any substantial 
extension of the geographical horizon of the authors: the Vmdhya mountains 
arc, it sec™, kno'.™ to the KausJtaki Upanisad, and tliis is perhaps a proof 
that the Vedic civilization was extending southwards * in greater degree than 
in the preceding period. The references to the Indus region, whence came salt 
and noble horses, suggest that it was afar off, but against this is to be set the 
mention of Gandhara as not at all a distant country in the Chiiidogya 
Upanisad.^* But eidture was not in any event rigidly confined to the middle 
country : seliolars in their a'anderings penetrated as far as the Madras, on 
the Ilyphasis.^' 
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inhabitants, Dra\idians or gthere. It has frequently been suggested that the 
philosophy of the Upani^s U essentially Dravidian rather than Aryan, Md 
piaiisible grounds ean be adduced in this sense A Thus, ffc nay be fairly 
certain that, as time went on, Drovidian blood came more and more to pre¬ 
vail over Aryan, though in candour we should admit that the evidence on tiiis 
head is purely speculative in the absence of any real knowledge of the Arj an 
ph)'SLcal tjTJC which entered Indio. In the second place the cbangies m 
language may be due bo DraWdian influence ; ® here again the cadence is 
scanty enough, in the absence of independent evidence of the Dravidian 
languages for the period of the Brahmanos and Upani^ads, and the difficulty 
of tracing to them any definite influence on the language; the use of cerebral or 
domal letters, and fo^ like the second future {tartdemi) or perfect participle 
used verbally (JtrtflUBn), or the development of constructions with the in¬ 
declinable gerund, may have been encouraged by tendencies among the 
Dravidians; but this cannot be definitely cstabhsbed, Tliat Rudra-^iva 
is mainly aboriginal is rather a guess based on the belief that the name denotes 
‘ ted ’ than an ascertained fact, and we have no assurance on the strength of 
which we could claim that the use of trance and asceticism or caste were 
Dravidian elements appropriated by the Aryans, The pantheism of the 
Upanisads may be deemed to be a philosophical development from the 
animistic views which Jainism and in n sense Buddhism presents, and which 
may be contrasted with the anthropomorphic nature gods of the Aryans, and 
a contrast may be drawn between Iranian religion and Indian,* suggesting 
that the former presents us a picture of the practical Aryan mind as op^cd 
to the more mystic Lidian intelligence. These contentions, we may admit, do 
not lead to any assured results in the sense of establishing the Dracidian * 
claim, Wliat they indicate is the unquestionable fact that the Upani^ads, os 
in some degree all earlier thought in Lidia, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a jicople whose blood was mixed. liVe may, if we desire, call the 
Upani^ads the product of Aryo-Dra\’idian thought; but, if we do so. we must 
remember that the effect of the mtermlxture must be regarded in the tight of 
cbemica] fusion, in which both elements are transformed. 


§ 2 , The ExUtnt Upamsad^ 
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rehandled* and the ns-mes to whieh they are ascribed cariiiot be taken an pied 
de la Retire : as in the ease of Y^j Piavalkya* we cannot assume that they reaJly 
prove or indicate aelivity in philosophic^ research on the part of the men ’who 
ape rfientioned. It is also important to note that the texts, such as they are, 
arc, in the case of the more important at any rate^n wot the productions of a 
single hand : they arc redactions, perhaps made at more than one time*^ of 
varying philosophic arguments^ and they therefore contain very various 
doctrines, which are not often consistent. 

It is porrcctly possible to arrive at a rough estimate of the relative periods 
of the Upani^ads^ The first place must probably be accorded to the Aitoreya 
Arat^yaka ^ in its philosophie portion, that is the first three sections of the 
second book, and probably the Aitareya Upanisad* which fills the remaining 
three sections of the second book, is not to lie dated later than any of the 
other Upanisads : the only e^ndence of later date alleged by Deussen * in the 
case of the Upnnisad cannot be taken as sufficient to prove his ^'iew. After 
these w^orks most certainly come the Erhadftranyaka Upanisad in Its main 
portion, books i^iv, and the Chandogya I!panisad^ The CbAndogya is in 
almost ever}^ case, as far as one can judge, sceondan^ in Its versions of matter 
wliieh it shares with the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. But at any rate it is 
certain that the Taittiriya Upani^ail, which forms books vii-ix of the Taitti- 
liya Ara^iyaka^ is later than the two last-mentioned : it cxhthils the doctrine 
of five ^ as opposed to three elements,* and that in a way which renders the 
simple "hHew that the distinction is unimportant most improbable. This is a 
matter of real consequence in the progress of thought," and the argument is 
of quite different weight than that derived by Deussen from the fact that the 
Ajiarcya UpanJ^d ^ know^s of four classes of ll\ing beings to throe of the 
Chilndogya : * the classification is merely mentioned rn pasmni^ and is of no 
moment in other Upanisads^ The Kausitaki is much later than the others, 
except the Taittiriya, but is probably earlier than it+ Its version ^ of transmb 
gration is anew edition of that in the two great Upanisods, the Brhadfiranyaka 
and the Chandogj'^a,*^ and its account^* ofGirgy'aisa more developed one than 
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that in the BrliadilninyiikB,* wiiilc in another section * it is dearly later than 
the Aitarcya.* Finally the Kena, which in in part metrical and U in itself a 
part of much longer Upatii§ati, the JaiminTya Upanisact BrAluna^a, is no 
doubt to be ranked as the last of the older Upani^ads. The Jaiminiya 
Upaiii^ad Ilrahmana itself is of the nature of an Araiiyefca rather than a mere 
IJpanisad : that it does not bear the title Aranynka is perhaps an idiosyncrasy 
of the schools, none of which actually call any text of theira an 

Aranyaha. As an Ara^yaka it has no claim to any very early date; it seems 
in fact to be certainly later tlian the Aitarcya. The Taittirlya Aranyafca,* 
on the other hand, apart from the Upanisad section {vii-ix and x), is of most 
iniscellatieous content and various date. The Brhadnraij^yafca Upanisad 
forma part of the last book of the ^^tapatha Brsilimapa • and the title shows 
the close relation of Aranyaka and Upaoisad. In the case of the ChAndogya, 
the first two sections of the work are of the Amnyaka tj-pw, but as with texts 
at t a c hed to the Sslmaveda generally do not bear that name. The Kausitaki, 
like the Aitarcya, is i>art of a longer Arapyaka,* 

The next group of Upani^ads is marked by the fact that it is composed of 
texts ill metre, wdth very slight exceptions. It contains the Katha, tlic I^a, 
the ^veta^vataro, Slundakn and MahaiiArayapa,’ that is the last book Jx) 
of the TaittirTj^a Arapyaka. The texts arc distinguishetl from the previous 
group, not merely by their form, but by their contents. The old discussions 
with their tentative and confused efforts to reach definite results are replaced 
by a definite phraseology, in which the results of speculation have been 
summed up in brief dogmas, expressed often with an obvious desire for the 
paradoxical and the bizarre. The allegories, not rarely found in the Upanisads 
of the older class, which share them with the Arapyakas, disappear altogether. 
More marked still is the relation of the texts to the other collections: the 
Katha bears the name of a famous scliool of the Black Yajuivcda wliosc 
Saiiihita is still presen*ed for us, but its nature is titat it is really a rewriting, 
from a philosophical as opposed to a ritual point of view, of the story, found 
in the Taittirlya Brahnmna, of Nadketas and the w inning of boons from Death 
by liim. The Mahanfirflyapa is reckoned in some authorities as the tenth 
book of the .4rapyaka of tlie Tmttiiiya school, but the Arapyaka is a body of 
very various and confused contents, and between it and the Upanisarl there is 
no inherent connexion at all, such as always exists in the previous group. 
Similarly the Upanisfad has succeeded in obtaining entry as a book (xl) 
of the Vajasaneyi Saiuliita, with which it has nothing really to do, and which 
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has been much added to in the course of lime, parts of its contents in books 
3 txxij xxxiip and sxxir ^ Ijelonging in conception to the period of the Brah- 
marias. The ^vetfigvatam and the Mundaka have not even a nominal 
effective connexion with any extant text, beyond the fact that the Mundaka 
uses the Atharvavedn (x. 7)^ and wc need not suppose that they ever had any 
such txinnexion. 

Iti this group it is quite dear that the Katlia takes the first rank: its style 
is suggested already by the metrical part of the Iveim and by verses found In 
the Bs-hadarariyoka in a later addition.* The is clearly dependent on the 
Katha,^ and the ^vetu(:vatara is certainly * w^ell aware of the Kafhai, and is 
probably a good deal later even than the lyfi, wMcb is free from the sectarian 
spirit of the ^vet^vatara in which the philosophy leads up to the glorifica¬ 
tion of Hudra as the god par The Mundi^ka uses apparently the 

f vctfifvatara,* and it again is probably presumed b)" the JlahiinArayatia.* 

The last group of important Upanisads consists of the Pra^na, the Maitrii* 
yaoJya, and the JIfipdfihya. They are In prose, hut they differ essentially in 
every respect from the older prose Upanisads ; the diction is In st 3 de much 
more clalxirnte than the early proscp and in the case of the JlaitrilyaiTtya. 
which Max Mfiller wTongly bcHeved early in date, the language is ob^dously 
closely allied to dnssical Sanskrit, which it foUow's in the introduction of 
greater development and complexity of style. The order of the Upanisads 
in this group is certain as regards the Pm^na and MaittMyanfya,'^ and pro¬ 
bable as regards the Mai.idfik>'a.* In phllasuphy they shmv their wide know¬ 
ledge of the earlier texts, vrlnch they freely use. The Pra^^na Is proved to be 
later than the Mui^daka by the fact that it presupposes it and quotes it.* 

With these the list of important Upanisods closes i but the manufacture 
of these works went on indcruiitely down even to modern times. The later 
Upani^ads claimed connexion with the Atharvaveda, an<l it is probable that 
the Mundaka and the Pra^na w^ere really so connected : the otlicrs had no 
real bond of union, but were pleased to assume one for their own purposes. 
These Upanisads fall into fonr classes* according os they (1) merely dcA^dop 
doctrines already found in the older Upani^s; or (2) devote themselves to 
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tbc glorification of the Yoga practices, by which TeUpous ecstasy was pro¬ 
duced 5 or (3) deal with the condition of the Sannyasin i or {i) finally give 
themselves up to the glorification of Rudra-^iva. 

The history of the text of the Upanisads is of interest, but not of impor¬ 
tance for philosophy ; the Atharvan Upanisads seem the first to have been 
collected into one set: we know of collections * of 3-i or S2,* in which ca^ 
others from the older type were added. A later collection, which arose in 
South India, has 108 Upanisads, including all the great Upanisads of the older 
type, A collection of 50 Upani^ was made at some unknown date and was 
translated into Persian in 105C for Dara Shukoh : a literal Latin translation 
from tlic Persian made by Anquetil cln Perron in 1801—3 was the means of 
bringing the Upanisads to the notice of Schopenhauer,* and winning for them 
that place in the history of philosopliy which they have never lost. The collec¬ 
tion includes in 13 Upanisads the older texts, 26 Atham-an Upanisads and 
8 others, and makes up the total by adding four chapters of the VAjasaneyi 
Samhito.* Of the dates of the making of these colleetions wc liave no proof: 
it is. however, possible tlmt by the time of ^anbara (9Ui cent, a.d.) the 
Prafna and Mumjaka were already studied together. It is certain that he 
made use of all the UpaiiiBods included in the three great groups, save the 
Maitrayaplya and the jlandtikya. which lie perhaps did not regard as an 
Upani^ad at ad. To him also are ascribed, though with doubtful itisticc in all 
cMiscs, commentaries on these Upanisads. except the Kausitaki and the 
Maitrayaptya, and also a oommciitaiy on the Maridukya, which however is 
probably the work of a ditferent ^arikara.* The Upanisads used by Riimanuja 
include all those of the great groups, save the .Map dukya (though the ivilriko. 
of Gaudapfida is cited), the Subula and Cfllika, and once even the Garbha, 
JAbfilo, and Maha. The Jabala and Paingi as ivell as the Kfirika are mentioned 

by fankara. i-ui it 

The question of absolute dates for tlic Upanisads vs one far mote diiticiUt 

than that of the relative order of the texts, and admits of no decisive solution. 
The one argument of weight is the flaet, really undeniable, that the doctrines 
of the Upani^ds arc presupposed by the doctrine of the Buddha, and that, 
accordingly, if wc accept the view that the opinions of the Buddlin can be 
gathered ivith approximate accuracy from the older texts of the Pali Canon, 
it is probable that the older Upauijads arc, Bubstantially at least, older than 
say 500 a.C.* The argument is not by any means perfect: it may be eriticisted 
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on the ground that even now the date of the Omldha is only established by 
very oonjcctural inennB^ and still more so by the faet that the date of the 
Buddlust Canon rests on mere tradition, whieh is demonstrably in many 
respects defect] vci so that the frecjiiently repeated assertion that the Nikfiyas 
represent approximately a period shortly after the death of the Buddha b 
wholly unproved and almost certainly quite untrue^ A more serious argument 
b afforded by the really antique character of tlie metre of the metrical 
ITpanisfidSr^ such as the Kafha, Kenan and but here again no absolute date 
is arrived atp since the only standard of comparison is either the epic^ which 
is of very uncertain date and being not in pun not an absolutely safe 

criterion^ or Pali texts„ whieh^ apart from their own iincertflinty of date, an? 
writteji in a different speech, aod^ therefore, certainly not cogently to be 
addueeii as e^idence+* Perhaps more secure is comparison with the metre of 
the Brhiiddevatil,^ which U with much plausibility assigned to the fourth 
century b.c., and this certainly suggests tliat the metre of these texts is older^ 

.More positn^ evidence cannot be found i the riew that the Katha 
Upanlsad is older than Buddhism, because the legend resembles in some 
degree the legend of the Buddhist Mara/ ignores the fact that the stor>^ is 
already found in the Taittirlya Bruhmatia^ The ^rnggestion of Wallescr ^ 
that in the Tevijja Sutta we are to lind a reference to the Aitureya, Chilndogya, 
and TaittirjjTi Upanisads is quite impossible.* and the deOnite use of any 
particular Upaiiisad by any Buddhist Sutta ha$ still to be proved. The 
similarity^ of the language of the early Upsnisads to that of Piinini b decidedly 
against a ver>^ early dating. Certainly it is wholly Impossible to make 
out any ease for dating the oldest even of the extant Upani^ds beyond the 
sixth century' and the acceptance of an earlier date must rest merely 
on indi\'idua] faney- 

In the case of the later L'[>an]^ads any dating must be still more vague. 
Hopkins * indeed suggests the fourth century for such w'orks as the Katha^ 
Maitriiyanlya, and the ^vetii^vatara, but thb appears to be as regards the 
Maitrilyapiya much too early a date: stylo and content alike suggest tliat this 
is one of the most recent of the important iTpanisads. In the ease of the 
^X'ctfi^vatnra. the date selected by Hopkins appears high In y\cw of the faet 
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that he is cotivHnccd that this VpQ-mii&d is later than the orthodox atheistic 
SSmkhya. and than the theistic Sariikhya-Yoga, and marks the appearance 
of the illusion doctrine foreign to the early Upanisads, But this view of his 
can hardly be accepted for reasons which wiU later be pven, and there is, 
accordingly, no strong objection to the suggested date beyond the fact that 
there is no cogent e^’idtnee for it. A very different view of the date of the 
gvetayvatara. the Miiflciaka, and the Mfi^idukya L’pani^ is suggested by 
tVallescr,^ who holds that the illusion theory is posterior to, and derived from, 
the nihihstic school of Huddhist thought, and tliat in particular the Ma^dOtya 
is not necessarily anterior to the Karikii of GaudapSda—taken by him as a 
designation of a Bengal school, not of an indir.'idual—which expounds the 
illusionist form of Vedftnta for the first time, and which was in being by 
A.n. 5S0, but not necessarily very much earlier. This view, how^ever, is with¬ 
out any sound foundation, and of these Upaiii^ads no assured date can even be 
suggested. 

The investigation of J. Hertcl * as to the age of the Mundaka Lpamfad 
yields little that is positive. Its com paratis’cly late date is assured, apart from 
its imitations of the Katha among others, by the fact tliat it mentions for the 
first time, except perhaps for the Taittiriya Arnpyako,* the seven worlds by 
name, that it has a hat of Vedic sciences wliieh includes the six t ed^ugas, 
though that term is not used,* and the .Mhan'aveda by that title, and uses 
tiic term Vedinta of the doctrine of the Upani^ads. It knows in all probability 
the personal Brahman/ In certain points Hertcl indicates similarities with 
Jain views : thus, as the title indicates, the work scema to belong to an Atliar- 
vavedin sect which practised the habit of shaving the head or pulhngoutthe 
hair,* a Jain practice. The Furusa in the Upaiii^d is described by comparing 
his various members to the fire and other cosmic powers f the Jains, unlike 
Buddhists and Brahmans, are wont to represent the univeme in human sliapc 
in their cosmogtaphical fancies. The Upaiii^ad approves asceticism, as do« 
Jainism, and treats release as attained by one who has gainctl the Brah- 
maloka, and it is from that world that the man who is freed ^ attains his final 
abode in the Jain system, and a parallel can iw drawn between tlie terms in 
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which the Upani-^ad and the Jain texts describe the ascent. Certain of the 
terms of the Upani^od have Join currcitcy {rjpi, nimedot riiga, vUaragOj sutnyag- 
jMno.grat^hi). It is, however, clear that in all these cases there is no reason to 
assume Jain priority, Nor do metrical tests do more than show what is other¬ 
wise certain, the priority of the Katho.* Grammatical fonns * of pronounced 
tnaeeumcy suggest careless composition rather than assure any definite date. 

.'Vnothcr possible source of evidence is the date of I^varalcrsiia, the 
author of the Samk hya Kilrikfl. It is perfectly clear that tJic Silmkhya system 
was substantially older thoJii lie in its substance and even in detail, so that a 
considerable age must be assumed for it, ifl^varal^nais to be assigned to the 
first centuiy- a,d. or even the first linlf of the second century a.d. Unfortu¬ 
nately the evidence as to I^varaki^pa is by no means satislactoiy. It seems, 
however, clear that he was either an older contemporary, if he is identified 
with VindhyavSsa, of Vasubandhu, or still older, but this dearly, accepting the 
earlier date of Vasubandhu, which terminates his existence aI>out a.d. 350, 
does not lead us further back than about A.D. 300, or half a century eaTlicr.* 
A further argument, however, has been adduced by S, K. Helvalkar,* who 
holds that the commentary on the KSrika, which was rendered into Chinese by 
Paramfirtha about A.D. 300, was the work of ^liithara, and is to be dated 
about A.D. 400. ?^ow' as the Mfithara-V^riti freriucntlv calls T^varakyspa 

Bhagavant, a term which W'ould not readily be applied to a recent author, we 
may assume the date of the first century a,D. or shortly after for Isvarakispa. 

Unfortunately the evidence for these conclusions is peculiarly unsatis- 
factor}% The work for which the title of Alathora-V^rtti is claimed beam this 
title on the strength of a single colophon only in a MS. apparently of a, d. 1400, 
which is a verj’ slender piece of evidence. The careful analysis of BelvaJkar 
liimself show's that it contains up to 9 per cent, of what he regards as con- 
tomi nations with GaudapAda, and 20 per cent, of students* additions, includ¬ 
ing a rcfcTcnce to the Ilostilmalaka attributed to ^afikara, while it gives 
apparently an extra Kilrika, which certainiy has no real claim to be original. 
In these eitcumstanccs, instead of claiming tirat we have the Matliara- 
Vrtti cstabllsbcd as the source of Paramurtha and Gaudapoda, the natural 
conclusion seems to be that this is a comjfilation derived from the original 
commentary', now lost, to which the style of Mathata-V|tti has been g,dvea 
without authority in the lighthearted manner of scribes and owners of MSS. 
Practically fatal to the theory of Mdthara as the author of the original com- 
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ment Is the fact that the translator nowhere gives or hints at this name, 
which 15 also ignored by Gau^apada* What we really do know of an early 
MAthara is that Jain texts ^ w hich refer to the Sattlutanta add to it the 
Madhara, which means probably that Mathara wrote on the Sai^titantm, 
with which agrees precisely the assertion of Gujiiaratna Sihri in his conwnentaiy 
oil the ^ddar^anasamiiccaya that Miit harass Bhitsya was ^^tltantroddhura- 
rupap OthcnviscT the silence regarding MatlLara as a commentator of tJie 
Karika is complete^ We are, therefore^ left without any e\idence of the real 
authorship of the original commentary, which, if not by Igvarakrsipi himself, 
need not go back earlier than a.d^ 500. 

Mention should perhaps l>e made of the argument deduced by Jacobi ■ 
from the Kautihya Artha^^tra from which he infers tlmt the SAmkhya and 
Yoga systems were in existence as well as the PQrva ?iElinansa and the 
materialist system of the Lokayata by the fourth century b.c* Unhappily 
the e’^idenee adduced for this is not satisfactory^ as the date of the Artha^ilstTa 
must probably ^ be placed some centuries after the date of the minister of 
Condragupta under whose name it passes. 

From a literary point of view^ the Upan^ads command interest by their 
introduction of new forms* The dialogue appears beside tlie simpler dogmatic 
expo5itioD of the Brahiiia^ias, expanded and developed from the brief dis¬ 
cussions in this form of ritual problems whidi the Brulunanas occasionally 
present. The individual character of the new teaching, which was a mystery, 
naturally furthered this mode of treatment, and dialogues arc recorded 
between veiy strange interlocutors os well as between teacher and pupiL 
Interesting is the fact of cocapetitions In which the speakers contend against 
one another, in order to win favour and the prize offered by a rich prince* 
Or two Brahmans are enjoying the meal offered by admirers; one comes to 
them and wins food by setting a clever riddle. A son returns to his father to 
report that he lias been questioned, and lias found himself unable to return a 
reply ; his father assures liim that he has told him ail he knows, and goes with 
Jiim to seek instruction* The wise can he induced by strauge causes to give 
of their wisdom. The geese sing tile praises of Balkva ; he is found under u 
cart, seratebing himself ; offers of cows he haughtily refuses, but, when 
Jiins^ruti presents his daughter* he taunts him with not realizing tliat tliis was 
the boon with which he should have sought his fa^ our> Janaka of Vidcha 
b the king who appears os the greatest of patronsi and Yaj fiavalkya the wusest 
of Brahmans j in one contest of wits alone he vanquishes nine opponents ; 
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Uie of tli& Iflst. ^iikalya, splits open as tUe Jf«sult of liis failiiTe, while 
robbers steal his Imnes.^ Women nje not excludctl from contests, a maiden 
sei^ by a G&ndhars a or even one of Yiij ftavalk>"a's wives shorn herself an 
adept in these questions. Tiie gods appear i Prajapati instructs the intelli¬ 
gent pupil Indra and the stupid demon Virocana.* Animab lend their quota of 
tuition ; the pupih who watches liis master^ kine increase, receives instruction 
from the buU of the herd, from the fire, from a gander, and from a Madgu bird.* 
It would, of eoursep be rash to trust to the historicity of the dialogues; they 
are attached readily to famous nameSp as in the Ka^lui NscLketas and Y^ama 
carr>^ on a dialogue in the later form of verse. 

There is^ of couiBe* much that contrasts strangely with the Platonic 
dialogue. An dement of grave risk enters into such discussions, as wc have 
seen in the case of the rivals of Yljfiavalkya; to hold a wrong ^lew often 
involves risk of dcatli in on age when the euise is believed to Imve power to 
work its own end.* Again of real dialectic there is hardly any t the inquirer 
is ignorant and makes WTong guesses, the teacher dogmatically expounds the 
truth, with little or no leading up to it, and w'ith still less reasoning for its 
sup£>ort; curiously enough, it is in the discusgions between iL^dra and Praja* 
pati ^ that we Ond more of the expression of uncertainty leading to a final 
LLluniination than usual. There are, how^ever^ es[>eciaUy in the dialogues of 
Yajhavalkya* signs of planning ; the outcome is attained by a process of 
rejection of inferior views, arranged bi something like a series of lower to 
higher.* 

No serious advance in logic is made over the Briilmarias, though faint 
traces of induction by simple enumeration may be trneedi^ On the other 
hand, there is a certain gain in literary form i the description of the unity 
of the universe produces passages of much higher feeling than was possible 
when, dealing w'ith the sacrifice,® and distinct jmwer is shown in the invention 
of such designations of the Atman as ‘ Not so, not so/ w hich excludes all 
[U&rtieulariTationi while the plurase * That thou art * not unw'ortidly sums up 
the mystery of the identity of the self and the universe. In other ca^ we 
have empty mysticism os in the unintelligible jalan^ or (odrauamas 
expressions of the absolute- One distinctive feature of \alue is tiic use of 
similes, often of eomplexlty and interest; they arc treated as conclusive 
arguments, though often only fanciful analogies, and though as always, if these 
arc pressed, they tend to confuse the precise meaning of the text, and have 
a fTordcil cause for doubt both to ancient and to modern interpreters-*^ Riddles, 
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inhcrltt^d from the sacriOciaL tradition, are curiously rare, though not unknown, 
and in the earlier UpanJsacb the employment of veiw is restricted, though 
it oceuTS here and there in the ErhadAmi^yaka aiid the Chrmdogya. Inter¬ 
esting as presaging the manner of the Pali texts is the eons tan t repetition of 
the same idea in slightly di&erent forms ; thus whatev^er is said of one ^tiac 
is normally repeated A^erbatinij Ti-ith only the cssentiol changes, for another i 
the generic terms which would have st>ared the tediyni have not yet been 
invented or even felt to be necessary and appropriate.* 


§ 3. T/ie Interpretation of the Upanimds 

It was attempted by the great ptiLlosopher ^afjkara to Jlnd in the Upani-^ 
fads the expression of a single simple doctiinep carried out consistently 
through all, and in his commentary' on the Vcdfmta m set out in the Bralrma 
Siitra of Badoriiyana it is his object to interpret that SQtra and to bring out 
at the same time the dootmies of the UpanJ^ods, the w'holc forming a gteat 
system of philosophy in which no contradictions should exist.* The plan 
adopted by the philosopher for this purpose was simple % be found in the 
Upanisads the principle that knowledge was of two kinds, wholly different* 
On the one hand the higher knowledge recognised the existence of absolutely 
nothing save the Brahman or the Atman, the one unity^ which was at onee 
real, thought, and bliss. The force of these terms must be understood in a 
special sense i reality' is not something outside the Brahman: no predication 
is possible of the Brahman, for predication Involves diveroity^ and in the 
Brahman there is no divenaity% Thought or consciousness, which is not an 
attribute of, but the essence of the Brahman, does not mean actual activity, 
the of Aristotle on the most probable view of that famous 

doctrine: * it is coiisciousuess without any object or subject, and therefore 
differs so entirely from the very nature of conscious ness as not in our view to 
deser>'e the name at all. The bliss also is that of being which has no con¬ 
sciousness of any kind and no feeling, and therefore is merely a metaphorical 
expression. This single thing is all that the world really is, the one Brahman 
which is the Stnmii. All the multiplicity^ of phenomerm is unreal ^ the saving 
truth which redeems the individual from the eoustont stream of births is the 
recognitiou of this foct^ that he himself is really the one Atman, not related 
as part to it, but solely and absolutely it. In the expression * That thou art 
which is enunciated in the Upanimds, is set out the fundamental fact of all 

existence, the indivisible unitv. 

* • 
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Thi^ apparent muitipiicity of the utuveifsc and the empirical knowledge 
of man is not in the view of ^afibam to be denied for a moment. 
wage^ war both against the idealLstie school of Euddbism, which deni^ that 
there is any real distinction between dreams ajid waking reality* and the 
nihilistic school wiiich asserts that all is mere void* Existence is not 
momentaiy' at ail: it has a substantiality and is rcab but only fiom the t>oint 
of A'iew of the lower knowledge^^ The Atman in itself has allied with it a 
powerj MayJl, illusion^ which limits it: the Limitation is not indeed rcal^ for 
that would hopelessly violate the essential doctrine of ^ahkara w^hich denies 
any dualLim whatever; hut from the point of view of the lower knowledge 
that illusion existSp and through that lUusion exists ail that there is m the 
universe as known to us. Thus, there is room for a great god* the Ilirariya* 
garbha of the Vedap who oeeupies the position of a demiourgoSp Loasmtich as 
he Is the Atman, when it is obscured by illusion* and there is aFTorded an 
explanation for the seeming multipUcity of souh, for the micndJng stream of 
life^ for the world of living creatures and inanimate nature. Ml indeed is an 
illusion* but it has within that fimdamental fact aU the appearance of reality** 
It wlh be seen at once that in tliis doctrine ^ahkara lias a powerful weapon ^ 
with which to explain the whole of the system of the Upanlsads as the paroduct 
of a single philosophical impube. Nevertheless, the attempt is undoubtedly 
merely a clever tour de force without fuiai validityp and Its ingenuity is as great 
but no greater than its improbability* Tlmt this is the case could be easily 
proved by the examination of the Upaiiisads in detail but it is sutrieicnt to 
state that the Brahma Siitra itself did not take the view adopted by ^aQJmm : 
it is now certain, thanks to the efforts of Thibaut,* Sukhtankar*^ and Jacobi,* 
among oLherSp that the real v'iew taken by Badarayana was more akin to* 
though not identical with* that taken by the commentary of Haniilnujap* 
w^hose work dates some two centuries after ^ankara. Tiie view of that 
scholar was that the explanation of the world and of the individual souLi 
as mere products of illusiou, enveloping the nature of the Brahnian, was 
wholly wrong : on the contrary the two elements, the world and the indivi¬ 
dual souls, had a defuute entity of their own* which was perfectly real, even If 
they were only parts of, and* therefore* much inferior in order of rank to« 
the Brahman* who Is eonecived no longer as mere impcrscnality but os per- 
souil! being. The views of Ramanuja*are in many iwints dlllicult to formulate 
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with precision : there is \ .agytness regarding the position of the individuej 
Botih the Tvorld luid the divinityj wlilch is probably unavoidable, hot certainly 
undeniable. But at any rate the system of pure idealisni qf the most abstmet 
kind, which ^ahkara put forward, is conJiT>nted with a system which is 
pantheistic, for the individual souls and the world are in some sense part of the 
deity, but which has also a strong theistie element in the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual souls, even when they become free from transmigration through the 
influence of their devotion to the lord and his compassion for them, are deemed 
still to retain a separate eatistence and not to be merged in the deity. As in the 
ease of all Indian thinkers, the tendency of Rsimilnuja xs to be hazy regarding 
the nature of the deity, and the part played in that nature by eonsdousness, 
which, as we have seen, for ^^ahkara disappears into a meaningless abstraction, 
but the mdi%‘iduftl soul seems, contrary to the dear tendency of the U]ianisads, 
and of the epic Samkhya-Yogaj^ to retain in its final form of e:jcistence some 
bind of consciousness which is consistent with its enjoyment of the most 
perfect bliss* 

Ramanuja quotes the Upani^ads as agreeing with his doctrine, but he has 
not made any such determined and delibemte effort to bring the Upani^ds 
into one defuiitc scheme as has ^ahkara ; he relies ratiier on the Stltra than 
on the Upanisads, but still he offers an alternative view which suits admirably 
many of the Upani^ad passageSt wliieh he cites- He has, of course, the obvious 
advantage that the distinction of two kinds of knowledge h one which is 
artificia], and which has no direct sanction from the Upani^ds themselves, so 
that ^afikara is forced in effect to postulate a distinction of know ledge* which 
not asserted in his sources. 

Of modern interpreters of the Upanisads, the most important* Benssen** 
as before him Gough * also, has endeavoured to show that the vdew of ^ailkara 
is the best key to the secrets of the Upanisads : Dcussen insists that in his 
\1ew\ which is that of the Yaihavalkya of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
^ankara formulates the essential doctrine of the distinction between the 
empirical reality and the thing in itself, winch wa8 ftrst made perfectly distinct 
by Kant, and which reaches its complement in the Christian and Schopen- 
haucrian doctrine of the jiriniacy of the will over the intellect* Deussen holds 
that this form of idealism is the main doctrine of the Upani^ds in the sense 
that it w^as defirately formulated and laid down, and that other doctrines are 
really deviations from it, caused by the inabibty of man to remain on the high 
level of thought postulatcnl in the distinction, and by the constant etfort to 
apply empirical categories to the thing in itself* From the tendency to regard 
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the ujiivcrsep however* as real and an absolute things there grows up 

the view that the .\tman is the universe which we know, that in a s>>^texn of 
pantheism. Even Yaiflavalkya, like Pannenides in Greece*^ could not 
resist this tendency^ and falls into the error Avhen he describes the Atman ns 
the internal mler^ or as supporting the sun and moon^ heaven and earth, and 
the whole universe, or as expanding into the whole external uiuverse. But 
this stand |K>int was also liable to difficulties: the identity was difficult to 
hold fast, and gave way to the simpler empirical conception of causality : 
the Atman produces the universep and he enters into it with his sdf, an 
idea which of course had abundant parallels in the EtuhmanaSs when 
applied to personal deities such as Prajftpati. This doctrine is found, he 
thinks* nowhere in the Erhadfira^^'alca* but in the Chandog>'a, the Taittirlya* 
the Aitarcya, and later. The Atman, however, still remains the same in tlic 
world as in itself: it docs not create other spirits, but enters in as itself* 
The pantheism thus passes into cosmogonism, and from this [joint of \Hcw or 
from the former can be explained the insistence on the identity of the spirit 
in the heart with the infinitely great outside. The next stage of thought pro¬ 
duces theism : the relation of the Atman to the soul in man is conceived as no 
longer one of identity * but as one of some degree of contrast and independence: 
the Atman of the Individual is set over against the Atman in its highest 
aspect, tentatively even in some old passages* then definitely and openly in the 
Kathn Upani^i, and still more markedly with the presentation of the Atmiui 
as the god Riidra in the t^veta^vatara Upanisad. The road was now open for 
the disappearance of the deity* since the individual souls were now indepen¬ 
dent entities* and could explain the ujuverse if taken in eonjunction with the 
principle of the world other thon souls, Prakiti* the primeval nature* The idea 
of god, therefore* dUappcois in the Sainkhya faith, and later the Yoga* whieh 
in deference to the demands of the popular movement of the day asked for a 
god* introduces the divinity ab eMru with an ob\ious inconsequence* vrhich 
makes him of no real importance in the pluJosopliy of the theory. 

This is B brilliant and attractive theory, and it, of course, affords a far more 
rational ground for the historical comprehension of the Upani^ads than does 
that of ^’ankara with its contrast of the two kitlds of knowledge* and its 
wholly incredible suggestion* that the authors of the views found in the 
Ujianisads really were making this distinction between the higher and the 
lower forms of knowledge, when it is plain to the reader tliat they arc simply 
doing their best to express their philosophic beliefs for w hat they were worth. 
Nevertheless* the idea that the different stages nf view arc related in the form 
gis'eti by Deussen is one impossible to accept: the obvious hktor)*" of the 
I'pani^ls** if we are not led astray by the belief la the opening up of new 
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ideas by the warrior class, would suggest that the cosmogonic is the oldest 
form of the doctrine of the Brahman or Atman. The Vedic cosmogonism is 
the natural standpoint! wc have there the first principSc, the first creation or 
emanation of that principle, and the entry of that principle into the creation. 
The tendency of the Veda is throughout to treat creation, not as somethiiig 
which is developed by the mere will of the creator, hut as something lying in 
his nature ab initio ; creation is rather development than the bringing into 
being of something hitherto not existing in any way. Hence the way is paved 
for the doctrine of identity in the Atman : * the principle is manifested in the 
whole world, as in the myth Piiru$a by his sacrifice becomes the whole world, 
and the further step of identifying the spiritual principle in each man with the 
spiritual principle which is the pfius of the world, is an obvious and easy one. 
The piuitheism of the Brfihmapas is thus inseparably connected with their 
cosmogonism : it would be unwise to seek to establish for the Upani^s any 
real distinction between these ideas. 

The tendency of the BrTihmauas is ecrtainly to diminish the personal aspect 
of the deity, but the influence of the popular religion must be borne in mind, 
as e.vplaining the nature of the development of the philosophy of the Upani- 
^s. The worship of Hudra was, it is perfectly clear from the BrShma^jas 
themselves, a very important thing inderf for the Brahmans and the people 
alike, and the inevitable tendency of this vivid belief in powerful and real gods, 
not an abstraction, was to make the character of the universal change. I^raja- 
jiati had been in some measure a god of the ritual; his name helped to make 
him more than mere priestly fiction, but he could not be expected to liavc 
that vivid nature, which is the charaetcristic of the form of Rudra, The 
effect of this personal adoration of great gods with the sense of dependence on 
them and trust in them, wlileh Is a real element in the religion of India,* 
shows itself in philosophy in the theism which begins to be clearly marked in 
the Kafha Upani^ad and wliich is expressed in the doctrine of predestination 
there enunciated, in the form that the saving knowledge is not a matter of 
learning, but is revealed to the fortunate man by the highest power itself. 
It is only a step hence to the sectarianism of the ^'vetS^vatara Upani^ad, a 
work which lias often wrongly been deemed of much more modern date thaii 
it really is, because of the belief that the spirit of devotion to god was a product 
of the introduction of Christian influences. The theism of the Lpanisads is, 
then, we may believe, a later stage than their pantheism and cosmogonism, and 
is due to the influence of the iiersoriul element in the religion of the priest and 
Brahmans alike. 
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There is, however, undoubtedly another side of the absolute, which must 
be set oH against the thcistic development which in the time of llfimilnuja 
was used to place on a philosophic basis the worsliip of Vis^u, as in the 
^vetntvatara Upauisad it liad been made the base of the worship of Rudta. 
We know of its existence from two independent sources of the highest value, 
the Buddhist and the SAmkhya sj-istcms of philosophy, which reveal to us such 
despair of and disbelief in tlieone Atman and the absolute as to present us with 
nothing but indi\ridual souls in the Samkhya, and e^'en to deny, though in a 
foolish and superficial way, the existence of bouLs in the Buddhist faith. It U 
certainly not easy to see how the pantheism and cosmogonism or tile theism 
of the Upani^ds could have produced this outlook on the world, and it 
suggests that tlierc must liave been in existence a view of the Atman as 
aljsolutc which emptied it of much significance, and made it therefore tempting 
for those, who desired to rise superior to the mere fictions of the popular 
religion, to find true reality in something nearer hand, the existence of the 
individual and of the external universe. The theory which imstulatcd an 
Atman of no real content was indeed to be found, and that was the theory 
of Yiljnavalkya. It is true that the tcaehing in question is not consistently 
carried out, as Deussen admits, but it is plain tliat it lays stress on the tliree 
propositions that (1) the Atman is the knowing self, is the subject of cognition \ 
(2) that as such it can never be an object of knowledge of any sort; and (®) 
that beyond the Atman there is no reality at all, as it is the sole reality. Tliese 
propositions form the basis of the views of ^ankara, and it would be a com¬ 
plete error to suppose that the position of ^ankara was really due ^ to the effect 
of tlio teaching of the nihilist and idealist schools of Buddhism, the aiadhya- 
mikas and the Vij flanavidins. That ^ankaru was deeply influenced by their 
doctrines is doubtless true enough, but at the same time it seems beyond 
doubt that the doctrine which he maintained was originally tlie property of a 
school of Aupanijadas, and that, therefore, it was descended from an inter¬ 
pretation of the Upani^ads, whose accuracy is confirmed by the actual texts 
of the Uponisads in so far as they bear out the meaning of Yajnavalkya’s own 
doctrine : the distinction of the two forms of knowledge, and the effort to 
show that other views in the Upani^ads can be reconciled with VfgliavpJkya's 
on this basis, are of course the work of the predecessors of ^aiikara. 

The view of Yiij ftavolkya cannot, save by paradox, be deemed the earliest 
view or the dominating view expressed in the Upani^ads : it must be taken 
as one view- of considerable importance, which has received expression in 
portions of two of the oldest Upani^ads, the Brliadriranyaka and the Chand- 
ogya, hut most of all in the Hist. Independent and older arc the cosmogonic 
and pantheistic views which apijear in the Aitoreya Ara^yaka * and in the 
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llrfihmar.ia$, and the donunating influence of tlie view of Vajliavalkya ascribed 
to it by Deiissen cannot be established. Its inteneat for us is not lessened by 
that fact; it U the most characteristically individual of the doctrines of tlvc 
Vpani^ads, and in some ways of the greatest philosophic value. It is, more¬ 
over, the chief matter in which an advance on the siews of the Bruhma][ias 
can be recognized. 

If we arc to seek a more plausible theory of stages of development, we 
may assume that the fundamental ciucstion of finding a unity in the world was 
attacked from two points of view, already foreshadowed in the Bruhma^as. 
On the one hand the conception of the Brahman was developed to include the 
whole of the universe; the holy power whicli controls things becomes 
expanded in idea into that which contains and accounts for al). On tlic other 
hand the psychic element is also developed, in part doubtless through the 
study of the stages of the spirit in waking and sleep; the unity here is 
imagined first as breath. Prana, then it becomes conceived as intellect, Praj ila, 
and finally in the more abstract form of the self, Atman, a term which has the 
advantage of including the conception of breath, and also of intelligence, 
while transcending both. .A decisive advance occurs when, in lieu of inade¬ 
quate efforts to express the nature of the Brahman, we liavc the pregnant 
assertion of the identity of the indi\'idual Atman with the Brahman regarded 
as a cosmic Atman. But this assertion leaves us with unsolved difficulties r 
on the Ode hand it leads to suggestions such as those implied or made by 
Ydj ftavalkya w'hich indicate the illusory character of the world of appearances, 
asserting the unity of Atman, broken in life by the duality induced by indi¬ 
viduality, which is merged temporarily in deep sleep, finally in death; on the 
other wc have efforts, as in the Kafha, to accept as real, and deduce from 
the Brahman, the whole of the spiritual and non-spiritual world, efforts which 
lead to antinomies regarding the relation of the absolute and indisidual souls 
and end in the abolition of the absolute in the SSthkhva, and of both absolute 
and individual in Buddhism. 

§ 4. The PtfMem and Conditions of Knuywledge 

It is an essential feature of the iTpnnisads that, though they make, as wc 
have seen, little or no advoiicc in logical doctrine, they do tentatively raise 
and deal in some measure with the question of the source of knowledge of the 
Brahman or Atman. The view of the Brfihmapas, of course, is that knowledge 
is to be found in the Veda.s, and the authority of the Vedic texts is not dis¬ 
cussed. In the Upani^cls, however, we find that the question of the means of 
knowledge is definitely raised : the three Vedas or the four, which are some¬ 
times recognized, are not always recognized as the sources of complete know¬ 
ledge ; ^vetaketu, despite much Vedic learning, cannot solve the question of 
transmigration, Nilrada admits to Sanatkuniiira his iDcompetencc to under¬ 
stand the Atman, The Taittiriya Uponisad ^ expressly reduces the knowledge 
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of the Veda'S to an inferior position by assigning them to the sti^ of the mind- 
made Atman, whicb has to he gurmounted before riiaehing the final truth. 
But these \icws were gradually and naturally supplemented hy another, 
which mak« the Upanisads an essential part^ the secret itistructjon^ of the 
Veda : hence the term Vedi^nta which first occurs in the ^^"eta^vatara 
Upanisad ^ and denotes the Upani^ds, as the end of the Veda in which its 
deepest secret is disclosed. 

The Brahmapas liad rccognize<lp beside study of the Veda, the duty of 
sacrifice, and the importance of asceticbm, and on both the^e points the 
thinkers of the Upani^ds were bound to take iv clear stand. The sacrifice 
is least reputed in the Brhadarauyaka ITpani^ad * whefe^ with a certain 
insolence, the worship of anif'tlnng except the self is deridedp and the rela¬ 
tion of the ordinary worshipper to his gewis h compared with t hat of housedogs . 
Again Yama is said to have his abode in the sacrifice^ and the sacrifice in the 
fees. The ChSndogya^ also seems in part to recognize tlie demerits of the 
sacrifice* But it would be an error to think that the general depreciation of 
the sacrifice is characteristic of the Brahmans • it is clear that a few^ en- 
iigJitcned minds had a poor opinion of the whole apparatuSp but the nom^al 
view of the Upani^ds is quite removed from that of opporition to sacrifice, 
which is often believed to mark them out. The sacrifiecp liow ever. i$ expressly 
relegated to an inferior place : the fnithfu] perfomtance of offerings takes a 
man but to the world of tlic FatherSp whence he will return to earth again 
in due course,* and not thus can final liberation be won. On the other hand 
the actual performance of the sacrifice is rendered needless by the substitute 
for the ritual acts of allegorical acts; the three periods of life supersede the 
three Soma offerings,* inhalation and speech the Agnihotnip* the organs of the 
self the four priests, and so on. The tendency, howe^'cr, to restore the sacri¬ 
fice to honour steadily grows ; the Katha^ recognises it as of valMe. the 
^vetSfVatara ^ recommends recouree to it* the Maitrayanlya * asserts that 
without the study of the Veda, the obscn-'ancc of caste duties* and the 
following of the orders of Jife, through the stage of student householder, 
forest hermit* and wandering ascetic, the reunion of the individual and the 
[>crsanal self is impcsfiiblc. Doubtless in this wc can recognize the growing 
aversion of the Brahmans to the Buddhist and the Jain tenets. 

The part of asceticism in the pursuit of knowledge is similar to that of the 
sacrifice. Tlic Brlxadftrai^iyaka is not inclined tow’ards it* recognizing in it 
os in sacrifiee at most a way to the lower bliss of the w^orld of the Fathers^*^ 
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the Chandogya ^ substitutes the faith of the forest liweiler for peiianoe. The 
Taittlnya UpanijR-d,® cm the other hand, places value otv Vedic study and 
asceticism, and even insists on the supreme value of the latter: tlic Mshfitm- 
rftyana * sets rcnundation, NySlsa, above ei'cn asceticism : and from the Kena* 
onwards the value of asceticism for the obtaining of the knowledge of the 
Brahman is absolutely recognized and sometimes insisted upon. In this, as 
in regard to Vcdic study and sacrificse, the process is one of steady accommoda¬ 
tion to the popular view, which was at the same time the profitable view to the 
priests. It is needless, however, to sec in this the fact of the borrowing of the 
theory of the Atman from an external source : the facts accord perfectly with 
a reform within the Brahmanical fold ! the reformers gradually sink back into 
the main body, while their doctrine in some degree at least is adopted by the 
main body of the priests, 

Nor in the oldest stratum of the Upatiisads do we find Uie necessity of 
instruction by a teacher laid down i Yajhavalkya ® on several occMions 
teaches persons such as his vrife, Maitreyl, informally and without initiation, 
and Apvapati * teaclies the Brahmans who gome to him freely. The rule of 
taking a teacher is absolute in the Katha,» and is approved in the Chandogya,* 
where the teacher is regarded os being as essential as the removal of a 
bandage to a blindfolded man, who wishes to find his way home to Gan* 
dh£ra. In these texts the vague requirements also occur that a man should 
be endowed with self-restraint, renunciation, tranquillity, patience, and 
collected ness. 

Hut beyond these minor niatters, which are none of them recognized as 
essential in the oldest Upani^ads, a further question arises, how far there can 
be real knowledge at aU of the .Atman. The natural desire of the philosoplier 
is to know the Atman : the Upani^ads are in very real sense the search for 
that knowledge, but the conviction is clearly early felt that there were serious 
difficulties in assuming the possibility of empiric means giring the desired 
result. The Higs'Cda * already contained the idea that the first principle in 
some degree disguised itself, and the world of name and form becomes in the 
Hrhadiirapyaka the immortal concealed in truth, or reabty, and as the 
reality of reality is seen the self. The only normal sense which can be given to 
these passages is that suggested by the description of the whole universe in the 
CMndogya as a matter of words, a mere name. The reality of the world 
is empiric, the true reality is the Atman, which the empiric reality conceals. 
It follows, therefore, tliat all so-called knowledge is really ignorance, Aiidya, 
and that in death in casting off the body the soul throws aside ignorance.^* 
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The Katlm *■ iilustmte^ this theme j ordinary kiioivledge aims at pleasure, 
real knowledge at salvation, and it must be accorded througli a teacher,* 
and by tiie favour of tiie Atman * a doctrine which develops into the expn<^ 
declaration that the favour of the creator is essential. The C^'^tn^vatara * 
carries ns to the logieal result and offers prayers to the gods for assii^nce. 
inculcating devotion, llhakti, to god and to the teacher. 

On tlic otlier liaiid, there arises in the doctrbe of YAj tlasalkya a distinct 
and different element t the self in this view cannot be known at alL* There is 
no conseiousness after death, he cvplaius to MaltrcyT, and the grounds of his 
explanation are tliat duality is esaentiai for consciousness. The absolute 
self is unknowable, for there is no duality between it and anything else: 
the individual self is also unknowable because it must t>e tlie Bctivitv in 
knowing, and cannot he the object. The doctrine has eeltoes in other Uiiani- 
?ads,‘ and it results in fierce attacks on kiiowicdge, which is ranked as worse 
than ignorance by the l^a.’ The Katha * lays stress on the necessity of tuitilng 
the eye inwards in contrast to the mere use of the senses to grasp what is 
external, and insists that the only assertion that can he made of the self is the 
mere declaration of existence pure and simple. Tlie way is, therefore, 
dearly open to the development of the doctrine alluded to in the earlier 
Upani^Is, but not dei'cloped until later,* which seeks by means of processes 
of physical and psychical disposition to [>roduce the trance condition in which 
unity Mt'illi the absolute, the only possible form of knowledge, is arrived at. 


§ o. The Nature of ihe Absolute 
The Lpanisads are essentially concerned with tiie endeavour to describe 
the nature of the absolute, and the rich abundance of attempts to succeed in 
this end, proved by tlie references to conllicting theories in the Upanisads, U 
dear proof of the busy mental actirity of the period. From the earliest 
tpam^ad we have, the view is dear that there is a units', that it Ls necessary 
further to grasp the nature of that unity, and tliat the proper names of the 
luiity arc cither the lirahman or the Atman. Tiie two ideas whose Iiistory we 
have seen in the Jfnlhmajias ate used constantly in alternation with caeh other. 
It is dear that they must Jiavc hecn felt to be practically akin. 

Many of these attempts were, it is clear, of little wortli: Bahiki Gargya in 
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his intcn-jcw with Ajuta^atm puts forward twelve ^ or sixteen ’licws of the 
nature of the absolute^ They are all of the some t the soul in the sun* the 
moon, lightning, ether, fire, water, the fwrson in a mirror, the sound that 
follows one as he goes^ the person in the quarters, the shaJofl^^ the peraon in 
the body, to which the king opposes in reply the conception of that 
whence the breaths proceed, and on which the w orlds^ gods, and men depend. 
Other suggestions made by ^'akalya * which treat breath, love, forms, ether* 
&e,| as the basis of the absolute are refuted by Yaj ^avalkya^ who also rejects 
the suggestions of speech, the breath, the eye, the car, mind, and the licart laid 
before him by Janaka as doctrines enunciated on this head*^ YajfmvaJkj-^ 
shows tliat these tilings arc only the l>asis of the attributes of the divine unityt 
and that it is necessary to go behind the mere attributes or their Tnanifestatioii, 
w^hich can only be done by recogniziug the cssciitiaJ identity of the absolute 
and our own spirit. The Brahmans who with UddaUika are instructed by 
A^vapati Kaikeya ^ are supporters of the claims of heaven, sun, wind, ether^ 
water, and earth as the absolute unity* there conceived as the Atman V'ai^va- 
nara, an idea borroAved from the Agin Vai^vuriara w^hieh forms the subject of 
discussion in the secret doctrine of the fire in the ^’atapatha Briihmaiia.^ The 
king^ on his part* insists that the Atman must be Avithin, not an external 
object. A much longer and more elaborate series of imperfect aIcws is repre¬ 
sented in the instruction of Nrirada by Sanntkumara,^ AAiiene from name the 
advance is made through speech, mind, conception or judgement {samkaipa)j 
thought. Intuition knowledge (oyMuJia)* force* food (i.e. earth)* water, 

heat, ether, memoryt and longing (ufd), to the breatli W'hich is the individual 
soul, and finally to the great one, Bhuman* w^hieh comprehends all, fills space* 
and is Identical Avith the principle of egoism, AlLaiiikara, and the self* Atman, 
in man. The transition from the individual to the great one is made thus i 
truth depends on knoAvlcdge, this on thought this on faith, this on 

coneentration thb on pnoduetlve power, this on pleasure., which 

exists in the unlimited. 

More important than these theories are others: Indra ^ and the demon 
Vinocana Avent to Frajapati for instfiiction : he first describes the Atman as 
the Ixidy, a view thought adc^pmte by Virocajia* who is the prototype of aU 
men w'hu merely see in the bcwly the hope of immortality, and, therefore, 
deck it out on death w^ith gay raiment. Prajilpati then explains the self as the 
spirit in dreams, but Indra is not satis bed, since the spirit is still hi this con¬ 
dition op]H>scd to a world beyond itself- Fraj^|>atl then pro[K>iitKls the self 
in dreamless sleep, Avherc there is no distinction of subject and object, which 
he explains as not the annihilation of the self* but its entry ujkjh the fullest 
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light in i<lcntification with the absolute. With this view must be compared 
a mote developed one expressed in the Tailtirij'a Upaidiad,^ where there are 
distinguished five Atmans ; the iirst is the onruimaya^ whieh corresponds to 
the body; then the pf^^^maya^ which eomesponds to the life of the breaths 
or iitaJ airs f the manomaya^ the self of the mind, which here clearly means the 
activity of the self os conscious wiU in such actions as sacrifice and study; 
the injiMmimoyat in which for sacrifice Is substituted knowledge and wors^p 
of the deity in that manner \ and finally the dtiunfliimaya^ that of joy l>eforc 
whom words and thought recoil, not hndLng him. This last self b not an 
object of knowledge, and henee it is described as not real—empirieally—, as 
unconscious and unutterable. In it is bliss^ which is broken by the belief in any 
difference between the self and it. 

Other efforts arc made to realize the Atman by a process of examination 
of the merits of the different claimants. Thus we Imve the account of the 
rivalry of the senses forcshadoived in the Brahnmijas carried out in detail. 
The breath is the victor over spcecli, the eye^ the car* and mind^ because when 
all the others go from the body still it is left animated,^ and from another point 
of ^^cw breath alone is able in the eonflict of the gods^ the sciiscSp and the 
demons to overthrow the demons.* Another version * adds to the other powers 
the cosmieal equivalents, and ranges speech, eye, ear and breath against one 
another, and fire, sun, moon* and wind agaUist one another r in each case 
the result is the victory of breath and wind. In the Kau$Ttaki Upanisad,* 
follo^ving the Aitareya BrahniJina*^ the eqsmic divinities fire, sun, moon, 
lightning* and tlic psycbie dlvinitieSp speech, eyCp ear, mitid* enter into the 
wind and the breath respectively. The same idea occurs in an earlier version of 
the ^atapatlia Br^hmana : ^ in slcej) speech enters the breath* and so with 
eye, mind* car* and correspondingly with fire* sun, moon* and the quarters in 
their relation to the wind. Hence we frequently find that the breath is set up 
os an idea of the 3:)rahmaii,* but merely to be rejected as inadequate. 

Still more clearly inadequate are the identifications of Brahman with 
mind,® which as in the Ilrahmaiyas never achieves a decisive place of im¬ 
portance, and with more niateriol concepts, such os the sun and as the ether. 
The sun is interesting, as it is clear that efforts were made — as in Egypt in the 
reform of .Akhenaten—to penetrate beyond the mere physical sun to the 
man in the sun, with whom the dying man declares his idcntity.^^ The real 
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relation to the snn is, however, declared to be something obove tliat,'^ and 
similarly against the conception of the absolute as there is set the siew that the 
absolute U in the ether, and is the eoutroUer of the ether-* 

Another set of conceptions is rather different: they are not so much real 
efforts to explain the absolute as merely to bring it into contact with the 
sarrilice : it was clearly the most natural thing in the world for the various 
schools, which were contemporary witli the development of the Bretuiian, to 
apply to the chief concepts of their special branch of Vedre literature the idea 
of identillcation with the absolute. Thus the schools of the Rigveda fixed 
upon the Uktha,* the litany, especially that of the Slahavrata ceremony Os the 
absolute, the Sfimaveda schools chose the Samati and in special the Udgitha,* 
and the schools of the Yaiurveda the horse * offered at the sacrifice. Much 
more common is the view that by the nrystic syllable, Om, originally no more 
perhaps than a formal word of assent, the J3rahman is denoted.* 

A more advanced oonception is to be found in the AiUreya Xrapyaka * 
which uses the old conception of breath, but identifies with it l^rajtia, ‘ intel¬ 
lect *. On intellect the whole w orld is based, it is gmded by intellect, and know¬ 
ledge is the absolute. The sanic view is expressed in the Kaufltaki Upanifad " 
where the identity of breath and intellect is asserted absolutely, but also later 
on is more precisely investigated : it shows that the objects of sense depend 
on the organs of sense, and the latter arc dependent in turn on intellect, but 
it still adheres to the identification of the two. The Chfindogj a itself identifies 
breath, ether, and bliss. The breath, therefore, still here and there appears 
with its claim to be the .^tmon, but it is also now and then mode dependent 


on it, or even the shadow of it. 

But the nature of the BrahmaJi is not intellect alone : it is also bliss and 
reality, and these ideas ore here and there already united as in the later 
Upamssfls, though the enumeration of the triad as the actual chaiacter of the 
Brahman is not actually foulid in the early Upanisads. In its place the 
TaittirTya • once presents the Brahmau as being thought (eft), and 

eternity, where ana n/o. ‘eternity’, stands probably in error for tlicAnanda, 
‘ bliss \ of the Inter triad. As being the Brahman, it b at ooce being and not- 
being: the old duplication of the RLg% cda,»'’ which asserts thot at first there 
was neither being nor not-being b recognized here and there, but in the 
definite sense that, as not-being, the obsolute is not empirical being, and that as 
bciTig it is also not empirical being, so that the question is one of terminology 
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alone and is decided in favour of the apjM^llatmn bciiig> ^fuch more tmpoii:ant 
is the attribute of thought, which is asserted repeatedly Iti the doctrine of 
Yaj liftvalkya.* He tliere asserts that the hearer, the seer, the understander^ the 
IcnoAvcTp arc all imknowTi: they are the isoul within^ which again b iii essence 
the divnne, for all else than it Is liable to suffering. In this subject of knowledge 
etiicr or space is inten^'oven ; it is the meeting-place of all sounds, smells, 
siglitsp and other exfjeHcnces. The different organs—and their functions — arc 
only names for the one subject* In his conversation with Janaka,^ the 
philosopher traces the xitman as the knowing subject, which persists without 
change through the stages of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, dc~ath, trans¬ 
migration, and final deliverance of the soul. The spirit in the waking state 
beholds the good and the evd of the world, but it is not moved by itp since 
as subject it is really incapable of affection : in the state of dreaming it builds 
up its owtx w'orldp and in deep dreamless sJeepp ivrapixid round by the intellec¬ 
tual self, it has no consciousness of objects, and yet is not unconsdous. The 
self is compared to a lump of salt w hich has no inner or outer aspects : it is 
simply a single unit, ami so eonsdousness lias no inner and outer side, and is 
one unity alone. The Brahman is also the light of lights, and through it alone 
is tliere any light in the universe. For the wise man there is jierpetual and 
abiding light, and this idea in the later appears in a variety of 

nictapliors such os the day of Brahman which is eternal* 

The conception of the self as essentially eonseiousness is not, however, 
confined to Yaj fiavalkya : the same \1cw is expressed, in words which may be 
dependent on the BrhadEiranyaka, in the Chandpg)'a,* and the Aitarcya * 
and the KawsTtaki * texts as we have seen emphasise the same eonceptinn 
under the view that the self b intellect, Jn neither case, however, ne^ we 
assume dependence on Yiijiiavalkya, for unlike the case of the Chundog^ a 
the line of argument differs, and is, in the later case directly, and in the former 
indireetly% linked with the conception of the self as breath, whicJi docs not 
appear in tlic development of the ideas of Yaj riavalkya. 

The nature of the absolute as bliss is also asserted by Yajhavalky^a,^ who 
brings the conception into the closest relation with hU idea of its nature* The 
bliss which he contemplates is that of the man in dreamless sleep, when the 
consciousness of indiWdiiality is lost, and when the self, therefore, is above 
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alJ pain and grief and puit; bliss, whence it is a simple step to the 

cquAtioEi of the absolute and bliss. Nor is there much doubt that here again 
the Chnndogya^ depends on the Brliadflra^vaka,* when it enunciates the 
doctrine of the absolute as ether, breathy and }oy under the mystic name of 
Kha. The Kaitfitaki ^ also seenif to borrow from the Brhadaraipyaka, and the 
whole idea is further developed in the Taittiriya,* in the AnandavalB, There 
special stress is laid on the error of seeking to find any di^Hsion of subject and 
ob}eet in bliss: that would create division and would admit the idea of fear, 
which can arise only from division- The dependence on the Brhadura^yaka 
of this doctrine is borne out by the relation of the Snandama^a self to the 
vijhunarfUii/a : in the former text they are the same iden^ and^ therefore, the 
conscious self is the highest^ there being no difference of subject and object in 
it: the Taittiriya refines by making the still have the distinction 

of subject and ob|ect, and then erecting the amndamai/a above it in rank. It 
is characteristic of the growth of these distinctions that, later on,® the fifuin- 
damaya itaelf became regarded as a mere shenth (A-ofa) in which the self or the 
Brahman resided. 

The other side of this exaltation of the bliss of the absolute is of course the 
view that all the world is misery,* hut the pessimism of the Upanisads is 
moderate: we hear of the niiseriea of old age and death nr disease, and trouble 
which the knowledge of the absolute removes, but the growth of the spirit 
of pessimism is only to be traced in Upanisads of the quite late class- 

But, despite the giving to the absolute of these three attributes or charac¬ 
teristics, Yaj fiavalkya returns constautly to the fact that they are not to be 
token in the empirical semte, and that, tbereforci onr knowledge of the 
absolute is non-existent. The most drastic expression for this \iew is the 
formula^ nefi n/H, ^ not so, not so", which denies to the absolute any and 
every attempt to detine it in terms of ordinary knowledge. Its. existence is 
a transcendental reality, which is essentially from the empirical point of i"iew 
a nonentity': its conRciousness involves the es^ntial fusion of subject and 
object, and the transcendence of their diversity^ although the phraseology of 
tlie Upanisads always treats the Atman as subject,® and> therefore, is not 
ordinary conselousness at alb ^i^d the bliss arises from this state of non-dis¬ 
tinction. Hence we have two difTcrent conceptions w^hich are repeated times 
Vr'ithout number ; on the one hand every empirical attribute is attributed to 
the absolute and also denied of it: in t he second place the most con tradictory 
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ohstfrv'iLtiDns are made regarding it. The ideas thus enunciated are clear i the 
absolute is not in space * which is CKpressed by the assertion that it is inlliiitely 
large and milnitely sniaLL^ that space is intcra^oven in it^ and that it is all 
pervading. The absolute U not in time : ® hence it appears as above the three 
tlmcs^ independent of the past and the futurep at its feet time toUs on its 
course t on the one hand it is of infinite duration, but at the same time it is 
of the instantaneous character of the flash of the lightnings or the swift rush 
of thought. The absolute is also free from causal connexion : * it is said to he 
absolutely without diversity^ and this point is variously developed t the 
Kafha * is emphatic tliat the absolute is independent of becoming and not 
becomings of good and eril, of past and future, the knowing seer is not bom, 
does not die, abides from everlasting. The * insists that it is unmoving, 
yet swifter than mind ; far, yet neat; within* yet without the universe j 
above knowledge and ignorance ; that it differs essentially from coming into 
being and not coming into being. The final answ^er to the question of the 
nature of the Atman is that recorded for us in a legend by ^ankara z Vtakali 
asked Bahva m to the nature of the Brahman ! the latter remained silent, 
and on being pressed for an answer replied^ *' 1 teach you, indccdi but you 
understand not r silence is the Atman.’ * 


§ 6. The Absolute and the Universe 

Tlie theory of YiSjfiavalkya asserts, os we have seen^ that the absolute 
is unknow'able and not definable by any empiriefij predicates. It, thereforet 
becomes obviously a pressing question to connect the empirical and the real 
universes : the gulf between the tivo is oidy accentuated by asserting, in ?o 
determined a manner, that there is a deep division betw'een the one and the 
many. The relation of the universe as known to the one is, however, the pro¬ 
blem which all philosophies find insoluble in greater or less degree, and the 
eCTorta of the Upanisads to bridge the difference are not at all satisfactory. 
The answer ^ven in fact is merely that the absolute is the same as the worlds 
or that the world b the product of the Brahman. The difficulty, however, 
arises p in considering these passages of the Upanisadst which present the 
doctrines of oosmogonism and pantheism in close and inextricable union, to 
know whether we have here efforts to explain the Brahman under^tiXK] in the 
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seuM t>f Viij aavalkya^ or merely the natural coatLnuAtJon of the doctruids 
of the BrahmaTjas. It h on this point that it Is necossarj^ to part com¬ 
pany with Denssetip who in his aim at system assumes that the doctriiie 
of the absolute, as exponntJed in the BTLadam^yakap underlies the whole 
thought of the Upanisads. We can only say that the deeper \iew of Yajhn- 
valkva may, though not very probably, have been held now and then by 
those wlio express the more crude views of the identity of the absolute and 
the universe. 

In the Aitareya Arai>yaka* an early text, we find a simple and dear 
assertion of the presence of the self, Atman, in living things, but in different 
degrees, without here, as yet, any implication of the absolute character of 
the self or its identity with the universe. He who knows more and more 
clearly the self attains fuller lieing i the self is revealed in an ascending order 
nr revelation in plants and trees, animals, and man. In plants and trees sap 
only is found, in animals consciousness is present, hut man excels since he is 
highly endoTved with rntdligencc, saying what he has known, seeing what he 
has known, knowing to-morrow, the world and its opposite ; by the mortal 
he desires the immortab being thus endowed. M for the others, hunger and 
thirst comprise tlie pow er of knowledge of animals ; they say not and see not 
what they have known. 3Ian also is likened to the sea, for the insatiable 
nature of his desires ; whate^^er he attains he desires to go beyond it j if he 
gains the sky, yet is he not contents 

The pantheistie is undoubtedly present in the mady passages in which 
the development of the world from the ab^lnt^ is cxpn^cd in metaphors i 
thus in the metaphor of the spider from which the thread proceeds* or the 
fire whence come forth the sparks h* Often too the Atman is declared to 
penade the whole of the universe* it is likened to the lump of salt which 
in water disappears, indeed, but leaves all pervaded by it,* a ™w which must 
be older than tlic more refined conception, wliich, as we have seen, is applied 
to the Atman when the object of comparison is a lump of salt, which has no 
inner or outer aspect, but is but one in itself- The Ivafha Upanisad * compares 
the self to the light which penetrates ever>'where, and adapts itself to every 
form. This view is found also in another form, in the lading down of the view 
of the self as the inward controllcrp ns the greatest of powers, in which the 
heaven and the earth alike are contained i This view sets the self over against 
the world, and in doing so it adopts the old view that the seat of the self is the 
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heart, ^ in which aceonJingly the lond <jf the iiniA trse resides, infimtelj' smaih 
yet greater than the earth, the atmosphere, and tlie heaven, lie is the pm- 
teetor of the universe^ the guardian of nmnkinti, the bond whleh holds the 
worlds together and p rc’^xiits them condiig into con fl ict* 11 is in this connexion 
that the terms ® M trn Wi ' tliat thou art \ and rlad vai tatj^ * that b tius 
must be iinderstciod : they assert the essential identity of the self and the 
universe, but they do nqt neeessarily or originally de(>end on the adoption 
of the view of Yajhavaikya, tlioiigh they niay later be regarded as a natural 
adaptation of it to meet the question of the relation of the universe and the 
final reality. 

The impossibility of ascribing these views of the absolute and the world to 
attempts to solve the problem suggested by the transcendental view of the 
absohite b seen in the many cases where the realism is material and gross : 
thus the old doctrine of the creator, the primevaL substance created by him , 
and his entry into it, wlneJi appears in the Aitareya Cpanisad,^ cannot be 
treated as a later development of a primitive identiflcatitm of the universe and 
the absolute : it derives directly from the Brulutianas, and shows the early* 
not the later, date of the Upanbad, os compared with the doetrinc of Yajfia- 
valkya. The same primitive ideas must be seen in the viciv tluit the Puru^a 
dwells in the body as a span In height, as flame without smokcv 

From this oosmogonism or i^antheism it is not a difficult step to arrive at 
atheism : the attitude of the Bnihmariias, as we have seen, is not theistic^ for 
they teml undoubtedly to depart from the primitive conception of Frajapati 
as a creator god in favour of the idea of the more impersonal Brahman or the 
Atman. But the tendency to abstraction was always, doubtless, confronted 
with the realism and clinging to jicrsontdity of the average intellect^ ftnd tliat 
realism rci^ults in the growing tendency* to separate the individual and 
the supreme self, winch Is u jjcrfectly natural development from the hasty 
unity of pantheisms« The Katlia Upani^od * undoubtedly show^s this tendency 
in its distinction of the supreme and the individual self os light and shadow^ 
and iu the doetrinc of the grace of the creator which gives man saAnrig know- 
ledge : the idea is, hoa^cver, far more effectively brought out in the ^veti- 
^vatara,’^ where the identity of the supreme and the individual souls is not 
indeed denied, hut eon only be realized by the favour of tlie supreme lord, the 
I^vara, who thus appears os m some measure dbtinct from the indi\'idual 
soul. The l^vara is also a maker of magic, and the uni verse is the product^ 
the LLLu^lon. The Upani^d shows no trace of the presupposition of the 
doctrine of YAjfiavalkya: it is adequately explained as the mere develop* 
ment of primitive pantheism, or eosmogonJsm. 

In this L|>anisad it m of importance that the eoneeptinn of thebm is oUIed 
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to the o&nic of Hiidr^: the Vedie gods iii the Upanisfids exist as much as men,^ 
but they are nothing more important tlmn menp and need the knowledge of 
the Brahman as much as men i Indra and Pra}3.pati liiHiscIf aie^ though the 
keepers of the door of heaven, unable to turn hack the man who knows the 
Br^niiam The V'edic gods are in them&clvcs not enough to acoonni for the 
prominence of the theistie aspect! it is essentially connected with fiva or 
later with V4i,iu^ new great gods of the popular side of Brahmanism + The 
new relation is seen in the use of the term l^vara, or synon^rms, of the god, 
and in the use of tlicso terms later of the supreme god in Indiaii philosophy: 
these are names obviously in harmony with the ehief name of Rudra as the 
I^ana, the lordj among the gods and the world in general. 

The nature of the process by which the universe comes into being is eon- 
siderccl under many different aspects, but they all rest on the old hypothesis 
of tile mode of creation of tlie universe. They adopt just the same sort of 
language: there w as according to one version first not-beingt w tucli was being: 
it arose t an egg was evolved: it lay for a year : it split open into two halves, 
one of silver which is the earth, and one of gold w'hich is the heaven* The 
material of the world as it ejeists is in the most primitive vievr the waters* an 
idea already found in the Rig^^cela * and this conception is adhered to in the 
Aitareya Upani^ad* A more developed* and probably later, view' is that of 
the Chandogya Upanisad,^ which makes the Brahman resolve to create the 
w'orldt and therefore to create * heatp whence arose^ as sweat arises m man* the 
waters, and from the wateis came food, after which the supreme self enters 
into the three as the mdividual self, the Jlvatmaii. Thereafter a further step 
IS taken: the JivAtman having entercd^ the three elements are mixed together 
so that existing things arc composed of the three separate elements* an idea 
which is the source of the distinction of the subtle and the gross elements^ 
which occurs as such fir!^ in the Praj^na UpanJsad,* where the earth, water* 
heat, wind, and ether elements are distitigulshcd from the earth, water, heat, 
w ind, and ether, A further and v'ery important development of this theor^-^ h 
that of the Taittirij’a Upaiii^ad * which derives from the Atman the ether, 
wind, fire, water, and earth. This five-fold division may be regarded as the 
established order in the philosophy of India* and the fact that the Aitareya ^ 
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has not it in deRnitc form sho ws that it is carlJ er than the TaittirTya. With the 
fiv'e elements oorrcspond the five senses. 

The absolute, after the produetion of the elements, must enter into the 
world, and many texts refer to this entry. Hence the world is penetrated 
throughout organic nature by the self of the absolute, which exists in the 
plant world, in insect life, in animal life, and in man, in things bom of the egg, 
born alive, and sprout-bom * or bom from sweat, a category including insects * 
The tree and the plant alike are regarded as animated by n spirit. The idea 
is seen frequently in the doctrine of transmigration where animals, 
vegetables and gods appear as subject to transmigration. The Brliaddranyaka 
Upanlsad ’ has, in a legend which may he compared with the famous observa* 
tions of Plato in the SympfWtort,* a theory of the Atman as neither male nor 
female which is cleft asunder and attains fresh unity in the creation of new 
life, human and animal alike. 

It was inevitable that, in the view of the universe which regarded it as a 
creation, and distingnished between the soul of man and his body, there 
should arise the conception of the soul of the universe related to it as the soul 
in man to hU body: this conception is made material in the person of 
Hirapyagarbha, who in the Rig^'cda * is the golden germ which enten into 
creation after the first action of the creator, or of Brahman as masculine. The 
position of nthei of these deities is first quite distinctly asserted in the 
Kausitaki Upani^ad,* and the idea appears in prominence only in the theistic 
Qlvctd^vatara Upani$ad,^ where a thi^ name occurs, the red seer, Kupilani, 
a term often,* but certainly wrongly, assumed to refer to the founder—who is 
a very legendary figure and may owe hijs name to this passage—of the 
Silmkltya system. Hut the idea is found in a less theoretic form in the 
Katha Upani^ad,* where in the development of prindptes the ‘great self’ 
stands after the undeveloped and the primeval spirit, and later in the Buddhi 
of the Suiiikhva^ 

The al>sotiite is not merely the creator of the universe i tliroiigh it the 
universe after creation continues to liv^e and move and liave its being: in its 
bliss the Universe tastes of bliss itself. Yujflavolkya expresses this thought 
in his couvcrsatiori with G&rgTp in which he points out that at the bldiling 
of the imperishable one heaven and earth» the minutes, hours, days and 
nights^ lialf-mnnths^ and mdnths, the seasons^ and the years ate kept asunder^ 
and the streams run from the mountains cast and west, men praise the generous 
givers, the gods favour the sacriftcer, and the Fathers desire the offerings to 
the dead. By another Upanisad the eomparison is made between the 
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absolute and the Ajvattha tree, whieb sends its shoots downwards. He is the 
dilcf, which holds apart the worlds to keep them asuader.^ but the same 
metaphor, by another turn, is made to jdcld the idea that be is the bridge 
which secures continuity between the past and the future,* From another 
point of view * the absolute is the ruler, the Antaryamin of the universe, who 
is the con trolling power in the earth, water, fire, atnaosphere, wind, sky, sun, 
the heavenly regions, moon and stars, ether, darkness, and light, of all living 
creatures, and of the eight organs, the whole complex forming his body, being 
distinct from him and not knowing him, but yet being ruled by him. In this 
way again we come to the idea of the world soul, but the difference between 
this and the \'icw of the ^vctfi9vatara Upani;ad is that the internal ruler is 
still merely the absolute. 

But on important conclusion follows inevitably from the view that the 
inner power in all is the absolute : he causes the man w’hom he will lead on 
high from these worlds to do good works, and he causes the man whom he 
will lead downwards to do evil works * The gods are also determined by him : 
the grass cannot be burned by Agni, nor swept away by Vfiyu, apart from the 
will of the Brahman. This idea is found repeatedly in the Upan^ads, and is 
contrasted with the position of the spirit, which leaves the world after liaving 
known the soul and the true desires, and whose port then in all worlds is the 
life of freedom: he who departs without knowing the soul has In all worlds 
a life of constraint. The recognition of the freedom of the self is due to the 
recognition of the fact that the self is the real actor, and that, therefore, the 
constraint, to which it seems to be subject, is the constraint wliich it itself 
exercises on itsdf: as the MaitrSyapiya Upanisad * lias it, ' He fetters him¬ 
self by himself, as a bird by its nest.’ 

An interesting development of the doctrine occurs in the JaimitiTya 
Upanisad Brfihmaijia; * the picture is drawn of a deity, described probably as 
* the good deity % and therefore indicating Agni-Rudra, who bars the passage 
to the sun or beyond to the soul, on the score of the eviJ he has done, declaring 
that only the doer of good deeds may pass. TJie soul replica, ‘ Thou didst sec 
whatever I used to do i thou wouldst not have mode me do it (i.e. liad it been 
C'vil); thou thyself art the doer.’ The answer satisfies the deity, who, there¬ 
fore, lets him pass. The dangerous implications of the doctrine are obvious 
and undeniable. 

If the w'Lll is thus empirically completely subject to determination, it is 
inevitable that, witli the growing tendency to view the relation of the soul 
to the absolute from the point of view of theism, there should arise the position 
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timt the absolute ossumcs the appearance of a personal providence. TJiis is 
clearly the case La the ^Jvetiifvatara Cpani^ad,^ where the Atman is the over¬ 
seer of actions, who apportions Jiis qualities to each person, who executes 
justice, who restrains tlie evil, allots good fortune, and brings to maturity 
the actions of the soul. The Kutha Upanisad * faintly adumbrates the same 
idea in the new that the wise self-existcnt one has assigned ends for all time, 
an idea which an interpolator has made more precise by adding, to the 
destruction of the metre, the word ifihhatathyatas, according to tlie qtiality of 
the Ai'orks of the indi vidual souls. 

In detaiJ we Jeorn verj- little indeed of the creation of the earth and the 
world r the old Vedic ideas coexist, according to which there are tluee worlds, 
earth, air, and heaven, but the primeval waters arc regarded in the Aitareva 
Lpanisad* as Ij’ing above and below these regions. They are also said to be 
interwo^’en in the ether, by which space may be meant, as the latter is in 
the Brahman. From the practice of equating the regions with the worlds of 
the sacrilice, BhQb, Bhuvah? and Svar, a fourth region is added as Jlahas, in the 
Taittirfya Upanisod * denoting the Brahman: the Mufidaka»adds three more, 
Janos, Tapas, and Satya are given as their names irii ^ ^ 

later, seven lower worlds are invented to correspond with them. A different 
conception is, however, foujid in the ilrhad&ranyoka Upani^,^ where on the 
basis of the old cosmic egg there is devised the view that the idiabited world 
is surrounded by the earth, ond this again by the ocean, the world being 
82 days’ journey of the chariot of the sun in breadth, the earth Ct. and 
the sea ISS. Where the heaven and the earth as the tivo layers of the egg 
of the universe meet, there us the space of a razor edge or the wing of a lly, 
by which access is attained to the place of the oflerers of the horse sacrifice, 
bo doubt the back of lieaven. .A dii'ergent view* is found shortly after, in 
which there are ten layers over the universe, the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandhaivas, the sun, moou, stats, the gods, Indra, Prajapati, 
and Brahman. The only inqsortance of these questions attaches to the ease of 
the suii and the moou, which Ijccome associated with the doctrine of traiis- 
migratiou : the sun, indeed, is actually apparently deemed nearer * the eartli 
than the moon. 


* Vi. 11,12,4; V, 5. *C. 

^ V. 13 ; left 8. 

* it :2. Tlie wutem itrc iiot, of itiiujr’iep 

the regjcm of Hcry ether, sun^tsted hy 
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* TU. L 5, * I. 2. S. 
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p. 24. 
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In the later systems of India it is an essential principle that, in accordance 
vdth the doctrine of transmigration^ there can never be an origin of the world 
in time^ and^ sincct on the other hand, the origination of the world was an 
accepted doctrine, the dilhciilty w*a$ qvereonie by the theorj'' of the periodic 
destruction and regeneration of the world- This doctrinep which has been 
WTongly seen in the Atliarvavcda, is certainly not to be found in any older 
Upanjsadp and must be regarded as a dednite sign of late date. It h found in 
the ^vetfi^vatara Upani^ad ^ when the god^ who puts forth many times one 
net oJtcr another in spacCp is compared to a spider. It is abo made clear that 
Lt is the actions of the soul which result in the activity of the creator in appor¬ 
tioning to each person all their attributes. The later Upanisads * recognize 
frankly the destruction of the universe by periodic lire. The only idea in the 
older texts * w hich affords the slightest analogy is the mere mention of the 
fact that into the Brahman the individual must fall on death, an idea which 
has no logical eonnexion with the developed theory". The latter may have 
arisen as a mere desire to apply to aU the worlds w^hat applied to the individual: 
more probably perhaps it is due to the needs of the doctrine of transmigration. 


§ 7* 2 Idffd and Pmkfii—Illumon and Nature 

(a) IixusioN 

In the doctrine of Yaj ilavalkya we have seen the tendency of the Upani' 
lads to assert over again, and in still more emphatic terms, the unity of the 
world, which the poets of the Rigveda already foreshadowed, and to deduce 
from It the conelusion that the world is nothing that Is real in the ful] sense 
of the wordr since everything in it is not tiltimately to be regarded as ha™g 
a truth of its owm. In what sense, then, can the empiric world he said to 
exist ? This YljhavalkyB leaves v&gue+ but in his exposition to MaitreW of 
the doctrine that after death there is no consciousness he uses terms to which 
later at least great weight was attached^ A duality is necessaiy", he arguedp 
for one to see another^ smell another, hear another, and so forth, and in death 
no such duality is present; the phrasCp* how'cvcr, which he uses in this 
contention is ^ where there is a duality as it were (•t-u) ^ and it may be deduced, 
not unfairlyr from the addition of the qualification that he w'as not prepared to 
admit as absolutely certain the existence of the duality. Later in the Upani* 
sad* we have similar wordingp *when there seems to be another^ the same 


^ vL fl, 4 ^ V. a ; |v, I ] (adapting VS. xjcdj. 
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particle being used. Here again we cannot simply ignore the quatifieatton; 
to do so is as one-sided as to asenbe to it the vdue of a definite assertion 
of the ujireatity or illusory character of the universe. What we have is the 
germ of the iJJmion theory. 

A further passage which has been adduced in this connexion is the ficetara- 
tion of the Ch^ndog^^a Upanisod ^ regarding the modifications of the three 
fundamental constituents of being, fire, water* food | just os nJl that is made 
of clay* copper, or iron* is only a modification* a verbal expression (rdedran?' 
b/uinn), a mere name, the reality being day* copper, or iron, so ail tilings can 
be reduced to the three primary forms of reality. Further, aU reality, it is 
dearly indicated, is reducible to reality only, aU things being mere m^ifioa- 
tions, &c. In Deussen’s view ■ we have here the first open assertion of the 
unreality of the universe, a doctrine which shortly afterwards wm to be 
realized by Parmenides ia the famous dedaration: 

tQ TTcJlT* fcmii 

oiFaa fiporoi fli-at iXiiSij 

yiyi^ffdaf tf ical 

and later Spinoza in his doctrine of modes of the one substance, God. The 
alternative view® is to regard the whole as frankly realktic ; the name is not 
a mere name in the sense of disguising a reality ; on the conttarj' it serves to 
mark out a reality, just as the phrase numa-rupa can be used to designate a 
concrete individual made up of intelleetual and other faculties and matter. 
In this case we have a doctrine frankly pantheistic, but not of illusion. The 
difficulty of dedding k increased by the uncertainty of the correet rendering 
of the text* which Deussen interprets as directly asserting that ^ change is a 
mere matter of words, a simple name treating the words v^dri 07 ibhana^i 
vik/Iro ndmadheyam as a distinct sentence, instead—as is ]>ossible^—of taking 
it as a predicate description* "a matter of words* a change, a simple name', 
and it would be unwise to draw any far-reaching conclusion from the passage. 

We find also in the BrhadilrarLyaka Upanisnd^ in a verse which occurs 
with slight variation in the Katha,^ a distinct assertion that there is no 
diversity and that a failure to r^ize this fact is the source of repeated death. 
The emphatically demands that the universe be merged in God, and, 
moreover* denies becoming and passing away, thus condemning the doctrine 
of the reality qf change j this at least is Deussen’s intcTpretation,* though 
it k open to argue that the reaJ sense is merely that the absolute stands above 
becoming and passing away, which it transcends. In the kte Slaitrilyaph'u 
Upani^d ^ we find the comparison of the at^olute with the sjiark which, made 

' Vi, i.a w. - iv, 4, la. 

* iVr^.^ p, IS*. * Iv, 10 f, 

* a. Stihaycf, Mohd^niMtisek^ Eri^Mun^t^ ■ 1, 1-2-1+; Stchzlg rpiraitAmfr*, p. 527 | 

tcArf, p. 14, The iPiufli of Vdcdram- ef inland KankiJIL 25. 

Wiopa faf dqbtouj ronaatlon) Ib uncer' ^ vt. 24 j KiLdM., Jv. 47-52. 

tain j cf, OldimtHrrg, p, aiS. 
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to revolve^ create apparently a fieiy circle, an idea which is taken up and 
expanded by Gaudap^^da in tlic Mapdnhya Kuiikii, and which undoubtedly 
IS consistent witli the conception of the iilusory nature of empirical! reality^ 
In other eases adduectl by Dcussen ^ there ifi no need to suspect any idea of 
the world as unreal, the frequent assertion/ that with the knowledge of the 
self all is known, does not exclude the reality of wliat is derived from the 
self; the reality of tlie absolute may be contrasted ^ w ith empirical reality, 
wliich is styled real by maOp without making the latter an illiision | when the 
Aitareya * asserts that the universe is founded in couseiousness and guided by 
it, it assumes its reality^ not its merely apparent existence, and, if the elements 
of being rest on the consciousness and it on the Prana/ we need not suspect 
any lack of reality in them. 

Far more importance attaches to a late Upanisad/ The precise character 
of the nature of the external world is summed up finally in the doctrine of the 
fveta^vatara Upanisad/ winch sees in the world other than the absolute— 
wliieh it conceives in a thelstic w'ay-^an illusion, ^Sily^ a term thus first 
introduced into the phUosophy of the Upanisndst to become, through the 
adoption of this theory of the universe by Gaudaplida and ^ankara, the 
basis of the orthodox Vedanta system* It would, however, it is clear, be 
a mistake to regard the new term as being a mere individual innovation of the 
f veta^vatara schooi without previous preparation in the Hteniry tradition. 
The idea of the concealment of the div'ine nature by illusion is seen in the 
Athar^'^aveda,® where it U said that the flower of the water* w^ho is Hira^ya- 
gnrbha, the personal Brahman, in whom are fixed gods and men as s[>Ckkes in 
a nave, is concealed by illusion, and the illusions of Indra in his many shapes 
are mentioned in the Rigveda/ It may* thercforct be assumed that the term 
liad obtained considerable favour in philoisopliie eireles,^*^ before it appears in 
the Upimisad as a definite doctrine of importance. Still more important b the 
fact that the term was by no means ill adapted to express the nature of the 
relation of the empirical world to the real absolute., as it was conceived by 
Yaj ftavalkya. It b, of course, impossible to say that the actual term and i ts 
precise connotation would have approved themselves to tliat sage, or to those 
who evolved the doctrines which passed current under hb name : on the other 
hand* the doctrine is a legitimate and natural development from the principles 
which he enunciated* They are clearly not to be derived in any reasonable 
w^ay from a ss'stem, wliieh was jsantheistic or cosmogonic, and in which, 
therefore, the assumption tliat the world was iUusory would have been 
ridieulous. A iDantliebm and stiU more a eosmogonism arc under the danger 
of falling to the level of materiaUsm, but not of evokiiig an illm^ionism. 


* PJlir pp* 2 hV 1 ff. 

* BAU. iL L J, ; CU. vl. 1* 2 ; WundlH 

L t. a. 

■ TIJ. n. fl. * lii. a. ‘ Kau^ iii. 8, 
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A very different suggestion ns to the dcvdopnnent of ideas is put fonrard by 
Sehaycr-^ On this theorj'^ the M&yS doctrine comes in as tJie expression of 
a conception wholly alien to the nonnal Erahmanleal idea of the regular 
working of the world, in which nature and the ritual stand in constant para!- 
Idisni. The Brahman signifies the regular and orderly procedure of the 
univeiM t MilyA, on the other band^ introduces the conception of the unregu¬ 
lated, self-determined, intervention of a god; Indra's in the Rig^^cda * 
is the expression of his might, revealed in his great deeds. When, naturidl}", 
opposition came into being directed against the Brahmanieal eonoeption of 
the tibermensch whose knowledge makes him ruler of the universe, we find 
the idea of the necessity of divine inten-ention as m the Xatha Upanisad," 
and the eondemnation by the J^'a * of knowledge as even more unsatisfactory 
than IgnomnceT and finally in the ^vet^i^vatara * the natural step is taken of 
ascribing to god the epithet md^dvin. The suggestion is ingenious but uneon- 
™eing. The Cveta^vatara certainly does not mean that god is a real creator 
and that matter is hla real creation ; the sense of delusion or illusion * is para¬ 
mount. 

{ b } Katvre 

While, however^ one side of the teaching of the Upnni^ads develops in 
this brilUant manner^ and in the hands of Gaudapilda and ^ankara emerges as 
the €hef d'iEtivrt of the Indian plutosophical intellect^ another and Important 
scheme of philosophy was grow ing up, and was destined to exJiibit itself, 
at a period not far distant from the closeof the great Upani^ds, in a living and 
effective form. The existence of this system os the definite SAmkhya of the 
classical period is not attested until cximparativcly late; the oldest text-book, 
the SSmkhya KUnk^, may be assigned to about the fourth century 
and for the earlier form of the s^'stem we are reduced to conjectures huilt 
on that text, the history of the parallel s>^tem of Yoga, and the indications 
of the epic, which knows well the Sumkhya and Yoga systems, but which in 
regard to its date is so uncertain, that it does not necessarily afford us any 
information older than that contained in, and to be inferred from^ the 
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SadikTiyn KSrika itself. Very brieay put,^ the classicflJ Slrnkbya system 
discari^ entirely the idea of an absolute; it reduces the universe to a multi¬ 
tude of individual subjects^ Tvhich have nothing true about them save their 
subjectivity, a subjectivity which has no creative power and is not properly 
reali^ at all by having an objecti ve content. On the contrary, it is only by 
error in any way connected with the existing worlds through its fancied con¬ 
nexion with Pr^rt i, * nature \ Through the development of Prakrti there 
arises the principle called the great one or intellect, Mah^n or l^uddhi i the 
Prakrti is, therefore, to be regarded as purely uncousdous^ a conception 
vaguely analogous to the Aristotelian Hyle, and connected, directly as it 
would seem, with the older views of the Rigv txla and the llrahniauas as to the 
primitive condition of the universe as a chaos. The development of con¬ 
sciousness must therefore, it would appear, be cosmiCt and the Mahan or 
Buddlii would thus eorresi>oiid to the Hiranyagarblm of the later Ui>ani5ads 
and the Vedanta, the spirit which, m the earlier view, appeared on ttie 
waters after the creation of ttic waters by PrajSpati or the Brahman. But at 
the same time the Biiddhi is the first elcmcat of the subtle body, the Lihga, 
which is the essence of the individual splritp and which passes tluough trans¬ 
migration. The Buddhi serv'es as tho basis for the development of the prin¬ 
ciple of individualism, Ahariikara, from which are derived on the one hand the 
mind and the ten organs^r rather potentialities or faculties—of sense, five 
of perception, and five of action^ and on the other hand the subtle elements, 
from w'hich in their tnm come the gross elemeuta, though an epic variant gives 
in lieu the dements and the objects of sense, sound, &<!,“ The LingUp which is 
perhaps most appropriately called the * psychic apparatuscontains in itself 
all the elements down to the subtle dements, and even of the gross dements it 
has the fine parts,** and it is through it that the individual subject experiences 
—or rather seems to experience—the facta of this world. The experience is 
painful and unhappy, cv^en though alleviated by the joys of earth, and the 
real aim of life is to be rid of the connexion with nature. Eut that connexion 
does not really exist: it is only thought to exist by an error and* when this 
error of ignorance is removedi then the connexion is seen not to exist and ceases 
to exist, the subject being freed from any connexion with an object, and on the 
other hand, the Prakrti is freed from any pain or trouble, since being absolutely 
unconscious in the absence of subject there is no possibility of its suffering or 
enjoying anything. Strictly spcaktngf therefore, the spirit is never troubled 
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or suffers an>i:hing or enjo^-s an>*thing ; it merely illuminos nature, wliLch 
accordingly suffers* but is set free by the cessation of jilumlnatbru But the 
difference of the result in the two eases b enormous ! the subject by ceasing 
to have an object is emnneipBted for all time, the Frokrti in thnt one case is 
delivered, but that is a nmtter of indifJerciiee since the inrinitc number of 
other souls means that Prakrti is ever being unrolled for the ga^ of the 
subject and ever is suffering. 

The whole theory' is one mass of difficult paradoxes, despite its seeming 
elegance and simplicity^ of stnicture. The main basis of the eonoeption, that 
there is suffering through the connexion of the soul with nature, is tout in¬ 
dicted by' the fact that there is really no connexion : the suffering is pro¬ 
duced by a connexion which docs not exist, and is onh' imagined to exists but 
an imagined connexion is no ground for results which n real connexion aloiie 
could produce. The relation of the one Prakrti with the [)syclucal apparatuses 
which are not conscious except under the illumination of the subjiict is ne ver 
clearly expLained* or pcrlm])s understood.^ At best we nmy endeavour to 
conceive the position that the connexiDn—which, however, as we have 
seen, b not really existent—of the spirit with Pmkrti, os a single undifferen¬ 
tiated unit, produces a primal coaseJousness (Buddlii), wiiieh develops under 
the influence of the individuation (Ahanikflro) of the spirit an individual form 
or ijsychie apparatus, on which h based the life of the indi’^iduaL In that ease 
the conception of a cosmic dev elopment of individuation and the other things 
would be in the main a mistaken complement of the system which b not 
essential to ft- Bi.it there is the grave objection to thb theory' that already in 
tlie Samkhya Kurika the paternal and niatcrna! portions of the gross elements 
are supposed by" the author to fall back into and be picked up out of Prakrti 
by the psychic apparatus in the case of deatli and rebirth, and not as would 
be logical and proper^ if the developnicnt of Prakrti vvere individual from 
tlie point of BudcUu onwards, recalled into and evolved from the subtle 
elements, while the PrabhQtaSf which represent the material world* are made 
to stand over against the selves as an independent real world. 

It is, however, unnecessary to coiisider further the contradictious of the 
SAmkhyap and it is only requisite to note that in the nature of PrakrtI there 
is siipposcjd to be contained a trior! of constituent factorSp Cui^insp literally 
* threads* rather tliun ^ determinant qualitieswhich in the t>assive conditian 
of Pralqti are in a quiescent state of equilibrium, but which in the process of 
evolution develop differently in the several psyeliic apparatuses, producing, 
therefore, the very varied characters of men and of life. These factors are 
Sattva, the light, the intclleetual principle. Rajas, the active and emotional 
principle, and Tomas, the dark and gloomy principle- The terms arc w holly 
indclhutc and unphilosophicol, and the use made of tJiem in pmetiee is niajnly 

^ Cfr Oltminnre, L'kiaimre ds* idits ifm 30 f.) Icn%'e& the 
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psj’chical, whcrcAS, as constituents of Pfakrti, they ought to have reedved 
some dirtcrent cosmic sense, such as that of conditional being, energy, and 
inertia, suggested by Hopkins,* Their importance in the system, however, 
cannot be underestimated, and it is significant that, while ^afikara rejects 
delinitcly the validity of these principles, they are accepted by the later school 
of Vcd&nta and interwoven with the Vediinta philosophy.* 


(e) The Oaiot^r of ttte SaHsnvA and Suddhisu 


The question incdtably arises in what manner these views are to be con¬ 
nected with those of the Upani?odg,* and the further problem must be men¬ 
tioned of the origin of Buddhism, which has been traced to the Siiiiikhya. The 
Buddhist system differs in one essential from the Siimkhya ; it abolishes, as 
does that system, the principle of an absolute, with which the individual souls 
are identified, and it goes further than that system in seeking to deny the 
cNistcncc of soul. The latter aberration need not, however, be taken very 
seriously ; the Buddhists, being determined believers in transmigration, had 
to produce an entity* which would transmigrate i the entity provided docs 
not differ, in any very essential way, from the ordinary view in India of a 
transmigrating soul, and eertainly is philosophlcaliy inferior to the ordinary 
conception, unsatisfactory as that in itself ts. 

No Ui>ani$ad attains the point of incw of the Samkhya system, and it is 
therefore only possible to indicate the mode in which the conception of the 
absolute tended to fade away and to leave the individual spirits confronted 
with nature. The essential feature of the Sumkhya is the cvolutionaiy scries, 
and the name Sumkhya, * examination *, 'calculation’, or 'description by 
enumeration of constituents rather than a mere counting, suggests that 
the philosophy owed its importance to its insistence on the principle of careful 
examination of the elements of the process of development from the absolute. 
Now in the ITponisads the first case in which the order of evolution from the 
absolute is stated with precision—even then incomplete—is in the Kafha 
Upani^ad,* where wc find that In the carrying out of meditation. Yoga, la 
order to reach the absolute, the objects are merged in the senses, the senses in 
the mind, the mind in the intellect, Buddhi, the intellect in the great self. 
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which w also thea merged in the undiscriminjitecl, Avyalcta, described 
as the calm self, and that again in the spirit, which h the absolute. 

The similitude of these views to the series of development of the Silnikhya is 
obvious I the separation of the ^lahiln Atom, the great self* and Biiddhl is a 
distinction which it is dilBcult to appreciate in the Katha and would natumlly 
dkappear on further reflection, with the abandonment of a cosmic Atman, 
while the interjMJsltion of the nndiserl ruinated, which corresponds to the 
posiition of the old primitive material or waters of the Brilhinanas^ betw'ccn the 
spirit and the intellcctp correspond-s also precisely to the position of Pmkrtj in 
the Samkhya system, except for the fact that the Kalha is still monistic, and 
still regards the spirit as an absolute, whence nature is derived, the individual 
spirit being identified more or less clearly with the highest spirit. But it must 
huA'c been an obvious, if no less a very irajxjrtant, step when it wns decided 
by some thinker that there was no necessity to imagine the unity of all the 
spirits in one. Ex h^pothesi the spirits were all identical with the one spirit* 
and, therefore, each must have the same creative t>ower to produce the 
undiscriminated as the supreme spirit. To what eud then to feign a supreme 
spirit ? Moreover, from another point of \*iew the postulating of a supreme 
spirit would appear uusound : the enormous vajfiety of indiit-idual experience 
of life, the plain facts of evciy-day existence, show that there is not one 
spirit merely but many.» The theory" of unity of all spirits is tUfTicult and con¬ 
fusing, and the obsious refuge from these diflieulrics is to admit that each 
spirit is a separate entity. The relation of the spirits and Pmkrti would follow 
at once, when this was accepted ; the doctrine of Yaj flavalkya was dear that 
the self was merely the knowing subject: clearly, therefore, as the self was 
the subject only, Prakrti cannot be proiluccd from the spirit in any material 
sense : it is the independent object merely of spirit.* 

It is important to note the real similarity between the self in the view of 
the Yaj iiavalkya of the Erhadara^yaka Upanisad and that of the Samkhya j 
both are absolutely without quality or aicti^ity, complutdy inactive, the 
capacity of knowing without content { Ixith, wc may fairly say, represent 
bare abst factions which could never as such be real. I f the self of Yaj havalkya 
b w holly apart from empirical existence and knowledge* the same thing really 
applies to the spirit of the Sainkhya, for it is not really in contact with matter. 
In the Buddhism of the Saiw'^thldins * we find the same view of Vij^i^na, 
Tivhich remains w'holiy apart from real connexion with the object, being, like it, 
merely a momentary'- flashing wholly transitorj' and uncaused. Xalumlly in 
all three cases some effort must be made to explain the connexion of this 
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subjwtinty and the abject which makes its patentialjty conctcte knowledgCp 
and equally naturally at this point in all three systems we have a lacuna, 
vrhidv Is hllcd up by uitintclUgible assertions^ the Buddhists resorting to a 
lelation of SArupya, * co-ordination ^ or * co-relation *, which is found also 
in the YogabhA^ya ^ of Vyasa as the mode of bridging over the gulf betw'cen 
knower and knowledge* 

If wc seek to find in the older Upani^ads a more direct connexion with the 
doctrines of the Si ink hy a than the conception of the self in Yajfiavalkyat 
then the most obvious parallel, in addition to the scheme of evolution in the 
Xatha^ IS the passage in the Kau|ltaJd Upanisad ^ in which a list of ten senses 
is opposed to a corresponding number of objects, and the presence of intellect, 
PrajM, is said to be essential for every kind of sense-knowledge, including the 
activity of mind in respect of thought and desire* VVe have here the prototype 
of the curious feature in the Siitnkhya of the senses and mind as alike only 
potential until reflected in some manner in Pum^a. The more common idea 
of the senses being povrerless without mind lies doubtless at the back of this 
more advanced eonception, a fact which iUusLrates the remarkable dependence 
of the Simikhya on older ideas, 

A certain degree of parallelism to the Kafha evolution series U present in 
doctrine of the mode in w'hich on death aeeording to the Chlndogy^a Upanisad 
speech (the eye, the ear^ and the other organs arc presumahly here typified 
by speech) enters the nnud* the mind the breath, the breath the brilliance of 
fire (the other two elements of the Chlndogya, water and earth, may be 
includedh and that the supreme deity* In deep sleep, again, wc have a series 
in the Pra^na Upanisad * where we may undciratand that the five gross, the 
five subtle, elements, the organs of sense, all enter the mind, it the intellect* it 
indivnduatjon,^ it thought, it brilliance, it breath, and it the self, but tliLs latter 
passage Is too vague to be of much Importance save as showing how prevalent 
were these efforts to find the order of evolution. 

In the Mund^l^^ Upanisad ® we find an expression of the order of develop^ 
ment commencing from tlieabsolute, as albknowing, the second element being 
food* an expression perhaps for the undiserimlnated* the coming breath, which 
may correspond with Hirapyagarbha* mind, truth, the worlds, and actions* 
The more precise similarity of the iloetrine of the Slu^d^ka* to that of the 
Katha is maint^iied by llertelj w’ho has endeavoured to reconstruct an 
original text of this Upatiisad by conjecture from that which* as he holds, 
based on a single manuscript which was far from correct, has been preserved 
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to 113 by Rcfonstruefcioti^ of this kind seldom permit of any satis- 

faetorj" revolt to others tfnin their author, and there is always the fundamental 
difficulty, apart from minor points, whether the incoherence of thouflit which 
gives rise to the reconstruction is not, as most probably in the ease of the 
BJuigavadgTta, due to the author^ and not the result of interpolation. If, 
hovve\'er, we omit the w hole of ii. 2, anti til. 1. 't-lO and 2. S and 0, we obtain 
the doctrine tliat, as m the Skanibha hymn of the Atharraveda/ wliich affords 
part of the material of the ITpani^ad^ the highest thing in the w'orld is regarded 
fl3 personal, from which there emanates the Brahman and wliatcvet else 
exists. On this Anew' the ultimate fate of the soul on its return is not absorp* 
tion in the Brahman but union Avith Puru^a, the ivorM of Braliman senHng 
merely ns the place of those Avho fully perform the sacrificial ritual in the mode 
approA'cd by the Mu^daka^ The other portions, how'eA^er^ of the test+ which 
cannot AA'ith any' assurance be ascribed to w'orking over, definitely identify 
tJie highest principle with the Brahman, adopting the regular identification 
of the Brahman and the Atman, and treating the final result to be aimed at as 
the recognition of the identity^ of the Brahman and the Atnmn> MoreoA'cr, 
even ill tiie verses Avhich are spared by Hertel, we find hints contradicting his 
theory^ of a simple dootiine [ thus in i. 1. T all is stated to arise from the 
tmjxrrishable while in il. 1. 2 we find the personal highest being 

declared to be above the imperishable, and in ii* 1* 10 the Brahman and 
Purusa are directly identifiech unless we hold with Hertel that there is a lacuna 
in the text for which avc have no other grounds It is significant also that the 
interfiolator has to be credited w ith iii, % 3, which odopbi the Katha* doctrine 
of salvation by the faA^our of the lord, so that we hare to assume that, on the 
one hand, he altered the personal aspect of the Upanisacl by insisting on the 
primacy of the impersonal Braliman, Avhile* on the other, he deliberately added 
one of the most personal touches in tiie shape of the doctrine of grace. Tins 
is plainly incredible, and we may-safely assume that, AA'hile the author Avorked 
on an older idea of a personal prius as in the AtharA'aveda, and accepted t he 
doetrincof grace from the Katha, he lumself adopted the Brahman standpoint.’ 

The resemblance of the Maitray^niya Upanisad * to the Samkhya is of a 
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different character from that of the Katha ; i t due in all LikeHhood to direct 
Sazbkhya influence at a much later date. In this UpamstMi we find an answer 
attempted to the question why and how the absolute seif enters the world and 
appears in individual form. Prajapati^ estlsting alonci had no joy ; therefore 
he created offspring as inanimate, and to enjoy them he enters with the breatiis 
into them, thus animating them, and then by means of the organs of sense and 
action and the mind he has joy of them. But the absolute self, Pi^jipati, 
remains wholly unalTeeted, though an apparent actor ; aetion actually belongs 
to the Bhutiltman, or elemental soul, which overcome by the fruits of action 
passes to a good or evil birth, and is merged in esistenee, while the true self 
remiuns unaffected like the drop of water on a lotus leaf. The elemental soul is 
overcome by the qualities or factors of nature, Prakrti, and thus conceives the 
erroneous impression of individuality; thinking " This is 1' and * That U 
mine ’ he binds himself as a bird with a snare.^ But the pure self is not without 
responsibility for tliJs evil state, for a dermite though obscure statement 
attributes it to the fact that the elemental self is overpowered by the inner 
Puntsa.* The composite character of the text reveaU itself in the further eon- 
ception of the self as the enjoyer, while the elemental soul is made out to b$ 
t he body, which it enj oys.^ We And also the three factors named and described 
at length, essentiaJly as psj-vrhic, and Prajapati as affected by Sattva, goodness^ 
as a factor is equated with Yisou, aa aifected by Rajas, activitys, with Brahman, 
and 05 affected with Tamas, dullness, with Rudra. It is characteristic that 
the Upatiisad show's equally kiiowiedge of the development of Yoga doctrine, 
though its scheme of stages of cxereiscs has six in lieu of the classical eight.* 
Further^ it is mArkedly pessimistic, the evils of empirical existence being set out 
w'ith an elaboration of comparison and detail such as h only to be paralleled 
in the Buddhist textst w hich it doubtless knew i n some early form. It shows an 
advanced p3ychologJ^ for It recognizes the function of indivnduatlon, though 
not as in the Sfimkhya iii its classical form, as placed between intellect and 
mind and as the source of the latter* but m following on mind and intcUeet^ 
without any assertion of derivation, and it conceives of the existence of the 
subtle bexly* or Lihga, though it is not clear whether it actually asserts that 
the IJhga possesses not merely the fine elements but also the gross elements os 
part of its composition.® Moreover, the question is actually posed whether 
it is merely the factors that are really subject to bondage, or the self^ 
the classical Saciikhya asserts definitely^ though not always consistently, that 
the self La not really bound, but this is not the view accepted by the Upani^ad, 
which insists on the bondage of the self, exhibited in the actions of intcUectp 
mind, and individuation, and promiscii release when the sense organs, mind, 
and intellect have ceased to function.® 
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For the doctriae of the Cup&s or factors there is obvious o paroUel in tbc 
fvetafsntara Upanisad*^ which on the ground of its content often been 
needlessly sup|K>sed to postdate the Sfimkhya system, a view wliich cannot 
be supported on any cogent ground.* In it, we are told* that one she-goat, 
redp w'hite, and black in hue, produces many young like herself i one be^goat 
leaps on her in love* the other al>andons her, after associating with her, T\\e 
idea of the relation of nature to the many spirits seems obviously eiqjrrased in 
this metaphor. But it is clear tliat the red, vi lutep and black colours carry 
us beyond doubt to the Chandogj^a Upanlsad,^ where eveTything in the 
universe is declared to l>fi connectccl with the three elements, the red of fire, 
the white of waterp and the black of food, probably an allusion to eartb* this 
being the order of creation when the absolute first produced heat, thence w^ater, 
then earth, in the shape of foocL It is not necessary to suppose that in the 
fvcta^ivatara tliere Is anything more meant than the three elements : the 
transformation of these to psychic forces, which U prominent in the Samkhya, 
though the other conception is implied in the ascription of the three to 
Prakrti, would then be a later development^ which in the Upanisads occurs 
first in the 3IaLtrayan1yo«* 

It is clear, therefore, that the seeds of the Samkhya lie in the phfiosophy 
of the Upani^ds : the conoeption of the deLiverance from the round of 
rebirth and misery is wholly absurd on the SiLmkhya theojy^ of the universe^ 
w hieh denies any real connexion of spirit and nature, and, tlierefore, makes 
any suffering impossible* since without connexion there is no illumination, 
and without iLlumtnation of nature by spirit no sutfering of any kind. In the 
doctrine of ilaya there is an lUusiDn which is jwrfectly real though an illusionf 
and knowledge can dispel it and its products. But the ignorance which must 
be dispelled in the Sfimldiya is the belief in a connexion which docs not exist, 
and the Saihkhya philosophy never suggests that the misery of the universe is 
due to the belief: it is only possible because of the connexion : ignorance 
docs not produce the connexion : therefore logically there is no niiserj% The 
mere fact of this illogicality alone and the marked pessimism of the 
woulci testify to its derivative elmraeter. 

A somewhat divergent view of the development of the Sarbkhya is 
suggested by Dahlmaun, whom several works* has insisted on the vdew that 
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the epic reveals to us the oldest stage of the Samkhya philosophy and not 
as Tnaintained by Hopkins/ and in some degree * Deussen among others^ an 
eclectic philosophical view. Dahlmann^s position is obseured by its connexion 
with his ingenious but unsuccessful eCfoit to prove that the epic is in itself a 
unity consciously produced at a period before Panini, a thesis which rests on 
absolutely no cogent or even plausible evidence/ Nor have we any tolerable 
ground for the view that the system of Sarhkhya as Pifst evolved under tliat 
name was other than atheistic, in the sense not merely of denying an Igvara 
which in a degree Dahlmann would admit, hut also of denying an absolute. 
Further, it is most natural to hold that the Sariikhs^a-Yoga of the epic is a 
definite thcistic modification of the Samkhya^ which is more really thcistle 
and absolutist than the later Yoga, in which as a system attention U directed 
towards the Yoga practices and not eo largely to the thcistic aspect/ But 
the rejection of Dahlmann's theories in these respects does not deprive of 
value his theory of the development of Indian philosophy. He argues that the 
first stage must be looked for in a view" which is in close touch w ith the expres¬ 
sions of the Briihmapas as to the process of creation^ in w'hich there is more or 
less conseiously assumed to be some material be 3 "ond the actual creator^ and he 
points out tliat in the early speculations of the Upanisads we learn of the 
Atman on the one hand^ but also of wdiat Is not the Atnmn, W'hich is full of 
misery. In more philosophic form this appears as t he doctrine of the Brahman, 
beside which stands Prakrti, into w'hich is emptied the whole of tlie ordinary 
world of thought and action, wliile the Brahman remains outside all contact 
with thought* affording the end* Xirv^ana, which is to be attained by the 
cxtinguisliing of all kinds of feeling, hy the negation of cver^-thing cmpiricah 
From this duaUstic basis he deduces on the one hand the Sumkhya and on 
the other the Vedanta of the illusionist school. The former ^new is arrived at 
by a determined effort to make logical the process of development in final 
release; it became intolerable to contemplate that there was really onl}*' one 
Atman, which, by connexion in some unexplained way with Prakrti^ produced 
the innumerable separate spirits through the action of Buddhl and of Aharii- 
kura, since release became meaningless, and it, therefore, assumed that there 
were inriumerablc .Atmans, whose derivation from the primitive Atman was 
proved by the fact that thej^ retained the cbatacteristics of omnipresence 
and infinity* which belong properly only to the one .Atman and w hich* opplicd 
to all, lead to absurdity. On the other hand, the Vedilntins laid such stress 
on the unit 3 " of the universe that they denied the existence as real of Prakrti, 
contenting themselves with the idle doctrine of illusion* which was clearly 
inconsistent with their ow'ii principle of unily. Moreover, he argues, 
materialism was a natural product of the early view, since it really emptied 
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the Atmnit of all cmpiiicid reality, and gave such tenlity to Prakrti, and tlms 
encouraged the \-iew that matter by itself was able to produce the universe, 
while on the other hand by its subjectivism in the doctrine of the Atman 
encouragement was given to scepticism, and finally to the philosophic in- 
difference of early Buddhism. 

Apart from the foot that there is really no good ground for ealling the first 
stage Silmkhya,^ and that the denial of illusJonism cannot be accepted as 
absolutely true of the U]>3m5aiis, Dahlmann’s theory has the merit of directing 
attention to a n*id aspcfit of the philosophy of the Ujiani^ads and the epic : 
there is a real affinity Isctwceti the process by which Buddhi and Ahaiukara 
are deemed to produce the world of experience and the older mjths of Praja- 
pati and his cicalre, Kama, as playing their parts in the crtation of the world, 
while stiU further back wc have the iucture of Purusa as at once the material 
and the spiritual source of the world. But it would be a mistake to accept the 
view that the aspect insisted upKin by Daldmaiui was really either the sole 
aspect or the chief aspect of philosophy in the period of the later Upaiii^s. 
In particular Daldman goes clearly too far in stressing the independent 
character of the evolution of Prakrti, and in his insistence on the nature of 
I^jvara as the world soul arising from Prakrti alone, thus plaeLng Prakrti beside 
the Atman as in itself accounting for the whole of the empirical world. It 
must never be forgotten, as Dahlmann himself elsewhere * rcccgniBcs, that the 
spiritual side of existeiiee is essentially conditioned by the fact that in l*rakrti 
the Atman is present as the obsen-cr, a fact which in the Siiihkhya is preserv^ 
and emphasized in the insistence on the doctrine that but for tlie connextou of 
Purusa and Prakiti there would be no cognition or feeling of any kind. 
When due weight is accorded to tills fact, we reach fairly closely to a concep¬ 
tion which is not far different from that of Badarnya^a as the normal, not 
unique, doctrine of the Upani$:ads; there is an absolute on which matter is 
dependent indeed, but not illusory, and individual souls which in the Upani- 
sads, but not in the Brahma Sutra, at the cud are resolved into the absolute, 
but which are not in themselves Illusory, being, wc may assume, the necessary 
result of the coexistence of the absolute and matter, and therefore endow'cd, 
untQ united with the absolute through knoivledge, with a certain relative but 
real Independence.* 

The real question Is in a sense whether we can legitimately call Sfithkliya 
a system which accepts an absolutcy and differs from the normal Ufiani^ad 
doctrine essentially in the attention given to derivation from the absolute of 
Prakrti «id individuals. The best defence of this suggestion is that of Olden- 
berg,* who faces the fundamental diil'iculty that a system with an absolute iu 

^ Oliltnberif Kitilut det Crgniwarl*, ■ Cf, oho Dsussen, CmcA. det PhU, 1, iii. 
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the epic is not nornioJly Samkhye^ and that the twenty-five principles of the 
Si^mkhya of the epic seem in tbeie coifres|x>ndenee with the dasskfl] school to 
ne^tc the presence among them of the absolute. Oldenberg's suggestioui 
that the twenty^fiflh principle includes both the absolute and it$ manifesta- 
tious as iiidividoaLp is ingenioiLs, but hardly convincing, and as a matter of 
terminology and historic fact it seems mi wise to employ the term Snmkhya os 
applicable to any system which acknowledges an absolute* Tlie facts of tlic 
derivation of the Stimkiiya above accepted arcp of course, not affected by the 
question of terminology^ and in view of the extremely composite nature of 
epic philosoj^hy wc need not be in the least suqinsed to find a oonglomerate of 
this side ofAupani^a \-jcws ivitb genuine S^mkhya, and the blend which the 
epic knows as SSmkliya-Yoga, and wiiieh has the somew'hat unfortunate 
appearance of an effort to neeondle the Upam^ads and the &aibkhya. 

An interesting and ingenious effort, howev^er, has been mode by Professor 
Etlgerton ^ to establish the doctrine that the epic knows notlung of a Samkhya 
which denies the world soul or an ara, and that in it Samkhya and Yoga 
do not denote plulosophical systems but means of realizing that unity with the 
world soult which is the aim of all pMlosophy in this period which is not 
materialistic. Suiiikhya denotes simply reflection—doubtless its priniary 
meaning—and Yoga practical exercises tending to produce the unity desired, 
tiie details in the Moksadharma showing that a sort of self-hypnosis is aimed 
at| while in the GlUL the method is that of unselfish nomiai activity in the 
position gf life in wluch fate has placed a man. Ingenious as this effort is, the 
denial of a specific Samkhya doctrine appears, on the whole, untenable. It 
compels ns in the passage xii. 11037 ff. to render the words aitEfrum/t kaihum 
^nueyei as * liow the soul may be sav^ed \ and to hold that in this passage no 
distinction is being drawm between the views of Silmkhy’^a and Yoga, W'hich 
is to put an intolerable strain ujion the language.^ Nor does it seem possible 
in xii. 11408 to render <zitifvarani applied to the tw'cnty-fifth principle merely as 

* supreme *; the term fftiarn in the preceding verse makes it clear that a 
contrast is intended A Another reference to the distinct i ve Samkhya insisten co 
on a multitude of spirits must be seen in xii. Il4tf3,* and the whole matter 
appears clearly from xii* 13713 ff. In this passage w'e Jind two very distinct 
views set out: the Saihkhya and the Yoga accept a multipLicity of souls, while 
Vytoft insists that all the souls at bottom rest on the world soul. To endeavour * 
to explain away this obvious distinction by the theory" that the real distinction 
is betw^-en a full and a brief exjxjsition, and not between tho views of Kapila 
and others and of Vyasa, is as unsatisfaetoiy os the suggestion tlmt adhi^dlma 
in the deseriptign of Kapila's activities means that he took thought on the 
supreme soul; the reference is clearly to the soul only* Nor is there anything 

* AJP. slv'. 1 If. Coutnul Hopklrks, Great * Itdpkiio), ap. dL, p. 12(1+ 

Epic /nrfi’a, pp. lOi ff+ * The rendrniig id AJP+ xlv. £4 H certaiaty 
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out of place ‘ in the allusion to the Yoga, for on the score of the multiplicity 
of sQuU Samkhya and Yoga in their classical forma agree. The eBort also to 
remove the significance of the addition of a twenty-sixth principle in the Yoga 
on the score that, as Oldenbcrg • suggested, the new head serves merdv to 
distinguish the souls os released, is clearly a four deforce j the twenty-sixth is 
Ifvara, with a'hom, indeed, the enlightened soul may be Identided.* 

In the very different view of Berndl* the SamkLya system, as we have it 
in the Jharik& of I^’varak^^a and later, is a serious deviation from the true 
views of Kapila, w’ho may have been the first teacher to express his views in 
prose. The original doctrine which denied any soul hn.^ been recast to meet 
Bralunan prejudices, and has thus lost its definite character. Traces of the 
older view may be found in the assertion of the Jrahabhfirata * which gives 
number and matter, Prakrti, and twenty-four principles as the essence of the 
S&ihkliya. Originally the doctrine recognized only three Guoas, * Charaetcre 
whose interactions, themselves uncaused, since cause docs not affect these 
things in themselves, produce the whole empirical world, which is nileel by 
absolute necessity. The Gtinas are not material, but are capable of mutu^ 
attraction, repulsion, and experience, and their interaction results in the 
formation of complexes (Empfindungszentren), which are selves, but which 
true knowledge shows arc not distinct, eternal, metaphysical entities. But 
each is conscious of its essential relation to the Oupas, and this is expressed, 
subjectively, in the consciousness of transeendenfc, and, objectively, in the 
will to live and to miuntain one s individuality. Space is an abstraction made 
by the subject from the relations of things itUer se and to itself, to which 
there corresponds only a manifold of heterogeneous sensations of quality , which 
the subject, by reason of the difference from its own homogeneity, experiences 
as somothing without. Time is also an abstraction made by the subject, to 
which alterations of external and internal conditions correspond, the ground 
for distinguishing them being their differeut characters, those without being 
many and cutting across one another, while those which are internal are 
individualized and unified. The suggestion is ingenious, but it is perfectly 
clear that it is unhistorical. To eliminate Purusas as an essential featuTV 
opposed to Prakjti is to contradict everything we know of the Sariikhva, and 
it is difficult to appreciate why the system should thus have been transformed, 
nordo the changes in the system of Em pcdokles mode by Anaxagoras * provide 


‘ AJP, xtv. 20, D. 41, 

* CN, p. 247. 
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an iMlL'quatc parallel. It Is neccssoj^' abo In Ilcntdl's view to deny the doctrine 

of fieces«iTy pcriodicfti destruction of the universet since all that ts requisite 
is that, since things have originated, they cannot be permanent^ and to 
question the early character of the marked pessimi^un of the Eariku as Incop- 
sLstent with the date of TOO or 800 ascribed to KapiLa. 

A different view of the relation of the UpanisEids and the Siriikhya is 
presented by Professor Jacobi,* whose latest view is that a distinct gulf lies 
between the older UpanisadSi and the middle and younger groups, terms which 
denote the Ka^ha, Iga, ^IvetS^vatara, Mu^d^ka and Mahanarayana, and the 
Pra^na, Maitrilya^^tya., and Mfipdf^kya respectively. The middle group is 
marked out from the oldest group by the alienee of Aranyaka characteristics, 
the fact that the thought of the Upani^ds is no longer in the making hut 
already expresses itself in characteristic vers<s and turns of phrase, and the 
metrical form, while, os Jacobi points out+ there appears in the middle and 
younger groups a large number of technical terms of philosophical interest 
which are unlmown to the earlier texts. In Jacobi's view there is also a vital 
philosophical difference between the two strata ; the middle and younger 
Upani^ads are composed under the direct influence of the S^mkhya system 
which had come into being after the oldest Upani^ds. The vital element in the 
new point of k the manifestation of the belief in the doctrine of the 
personal immortality of the souls of men and other creatures conceived as 
monads or as a multiplicity of immaterial substances^ this ^new being accom¬ 
panied by the clear liistinction of what was material and what was immaterial. 
The souls of the Silrakhya arc derived, in his view-, from the aspect of the self as 
composed of inteliigeucc or consciousness in the older U pa nl^ds, 

hut with the essential difference that the soul is no longer regarded as being 
derived from and merging on death Into the Brahman, At the same time the 
being (jai) of the Cb^ndogir'a Upanisad * with its three constituents^ which 
in the Upanisad are regarded as livings is distinguished as purely matcriah and 
its constituents figure as the Gu^as of the Samkhya, while the Buddhi of the 
^^aihkhya is a transformation of the mjUdimghana dtnid of Yajfiav^alkya^ 
the %vhole somewhat bis^rre conception beiug due to an effort at an early date 
to make a coherent system out of the confused thoughts of the oldest Upani- 
Mds. This s^^tem vras of iiLfluence, though it did not prove generally accept¬ 
able- The middle and younger tJpanisad groups represent efforts to compro¬ 
mise between the Selmkhya with its kindred Yoga, and the pantheistic 
spirit of the Upanisads^ an effort contiuned in the BhagavadgitS and the 
philosophical parts of the !ilahibharata, and finally resulting in the compro¬ 
mise of the Puruoas, One doctrine* however, tliat of the personal immortality 
of the soulf became generally accepted^ figuring in the Kyilya and Vai^sika 
schools,* the Vedanta of Badarilyaiia, and even the Pur\^a as well 

1 Oic EntwUklung dtr GoUiiidtt. bci den ^ Keilh, Indian and pp. 
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as in Jainism. In the latter ease the eoncepikm both of soul and matter seems 
to have been developed coEitemporaneously with the Slmbhya views^ though 
it Is probable that the idea of the soul as essentially pure iiitelQgenee and 
immortal was taken over by the Jains from some other doctrine, much of 
pTututive hylozoism cUngmg to their ^-iew of the soul. 

This view has been accepted as regards the origin of the theory of soul by 
Prof. StcherbatskyJ who holds that the fact that t!ic theory was new was the 
ground why it was so bitterly assailed by the Buddhists. He admits that the 
idea of a surviving personality h not unknown in the Veda^ and that its essence 
and its relation to the Brahman are the nmin topic of discussion in the 
Upanisads. * But this self is a psychological entity^ different explanations 
of Its nature are proposed, and materiahstie views arc not excluded." The 
idea of an i mmortal soul in our sense, a spuitual monad, a simple, tincomposite, 
cternah immaterial substance h quite unknown in the Veda inclusive of the 
older UpanisadsJ Most regrettably neither Prof. Jacobi nor Piof. Steber- 
batsky has pointed out the passages in the middle or younger Upanisads 
in which this new idea of an immortal sou) is to be found, as contrasted with 
those in the older Upanisads ; and it appears to me w^holly impossible to find 
any such distinction as real. The idea that at this period in the history of 
Indian thought the conception of an immortal soul was fust introduced 
appears wholly without warrant, and to misujiderstand entirely the course 
of development of Indian philosophy. 

The fact, of eonrae, is that the primitive Vedic belief clung to the doctrine 
of the survival of sometlnag after death, and that, therefore^ immortnUty 
was no new idea. The view as to what surs'ived was as has&y as it is to-day in 
popular and philosophic thought alike* for then, as now, it was practically 
imposisible to form any intelligible eonoeption of what a soul is. for such a 
description of the modem view as that given by Prof, Stcherbatsky cannot be 
said to have any intciii^ble meaning. But superinduced on this simple view 
we have the philosophic doctrine passed off under the name of Yfijfiavalkya, 
which asserts that the soul h not, as the ordinary man thinks, independent i 
it is only a part of a greater whole or more accurately an aspect of that whole, 
so that at death there is no separate existence in the sense of personal im- 
mortaiity. That tliis view was ever generally accepted in philosophic circles 
is not suggested in the older Upam^ads, and the middle and younger Upanisads 
show that it was not attractive and tliat the tendency was to consider the 
matter more theistieally, the absolute taking on a definitely {lersnnal appear¬ 
ance and less stress being laid on merger in it, though it is essential to note 
that merger remains as a doctrine alongside with the contemplation of 
continued existence. But there is not the slightest trace of the advent of 

■ TkeCfnlratCofiKepiiQH&f BuddAim{l^23), bsjwd on Jocotii'A of 
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personal immortality or the spiritual nature of the soul as new ideas in the 
penod of the middle Upatu^ads; the soul there remaiEis a i^syehological 
entity exactly to the aame extent as it was such an entity in the older 
Upajiisads. 

Prof* Stcherhatsky* iioweveT^ maintains that the old m^d the new soul 
theories were clearly distinguished; tlius all Buddhists injected the doctriDc 
of a self corresponding to the psyeho-physical individuai, Atmavada^, but the 
Vatsiputfiyas and Samniitlyas accepted the theory of the doctrine of per* 
manent soul, Pudgalavada* This basis of dUtinctiont however, is clearly 
illegitimate, and is not given by the Buddhist texts ; instead the Fudgala is 
clearly a self correspondingtothepsycho-phyaical individual, since it is main¬ 
tained! that it assumes new dements at birth and throws them off at death,^ 
and the other Buddhist schools justly rejected either doctrine, seeing through 
the subterfuge by which these two sehools endeavoured, while evading direct 
contradiction of the master's inaistence on Anattii, negation of a self, to 
preserv'e the existence of something which could transmigrate, thus preserving 
the rcalitj" of the doctrine of moral retributioii, which utterly dLsappears in 
the ordinary conception of Buddhism.^ Nor ia there any plaiisibility in the 
view that the Kafha UpanLsad already recognizes whnt Prof* Stcherbatsky— 
on dubious grounds—daims to be the fiindatucnial doctrine of Buddhism^ the 
existence of Dharmas conceived as a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further 
analysable dements of matter, mind^ and force. The theory i$ based on the 
fact that in that Upanisad (iv. 14) wc find a condemimtion of him who secs 
Dharmas separately {pritiag dhannan pufiya/ij, w hich is a very different thing 
from Steherbatsty^s rendering ‘maintains the existonco of &ej>arate elements\ 
The idea that Dharmas ia this passage are * dements * is as implausible as 
that the term Dharma in i* 21 has this sense ; the word seems to mean in both 
instances something like * thing" as taken by Geiger,* and this use hamioniyes 
with Mam^ya as op|>osed to w^hat is subtle (anu) in ii. 13, a passage ignored by 
Stcherbatsky. With this rendering disappears wboUy the idea that the 
author of the Xathn is directing a |>oIc[iiic against a doctrine which denies both 
the old and the new' theories of the soul, or tliat Dharma i& * a catchword 
referring to a new and foreign doctrine, some theory'. Nor 

is there the slightest justification for the view that Pacini * is aware of 
Buddhist and S^mkhya views of causation, for his explanation of the use 
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of sffmjfkria and upakfia or upaskfta eomsponds very poorly with this 
suggestion. 

Stcherbatsky ^ stiggesis further tliat from the Sumkluya the Buddhists 
derived the incentive to the doctrine of the world as consisting of momentury 
elements of mind^ matter^ and force. The Gui^as of the Saibkhya on this view 
are interpreted as fundamental principles, matter, mind-stuCr, and energy''- 
stuffp acting as interdependent moments in every real and substantial exist¬ 
ence ; ' the inruiitcsimals of energy, present everywhere, arc seml-znatcrial j 
although different from the inertia of matter and the himinosity of mind, they 
are separate and aubstontial ^ The Buddhist elements arc a reply to the 
Samkhya by an architect of greater skilb Ingenious as this theoiy is, it 
depends, even if we accept the suggested view of the Buddhist Dharmas as 
primitive—which seems impossibie—on the belief that the interpretation of 
the Giinas ailopted is really that of the early Saitikhya. This seems fraiikly 
impossible in view of tltc silence of the Sadilrhya texts and of the epic alike. 
The interpretation is l>ased on the Vogabbil^ya of Yyusa," w^ho is a compara¬ 
tively late author,^ and who shows every sign of influence by the Buddhist 
schools.* To substitute Ids views for those of the origin of the Sadikhya is as 
un wise as to adopt the doctrines of the San^asti vidins, as expounded by Vasu- 
baudhu, as representing the early doctriiies of Buddbism from a philosophical 
ix>i n I of \iew. The same error marks the suggestion * that the name of SiibJdiya 
is brijTowed from Samkhya in the sense of Praj M, that mtellectuol insight 
which destroys the infections {hlegos% through which the spirit is bound to con* 
tinned existence. There can be no question that the epic ^ explanation of the 
term as PurisaihkhyAna, * emimeration (of principles) % U to be preferred to this 
suggestion, though it is still more probable that in its earliest stage the term 
simply referred to reasoning. 

The Upanisads themselves contain traces of the doctrine of Yoga, regarded 
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{13 a discipline by which the mind can be withdrawn from the things of this 
world and unity with the absolute can be attained, although it is only in the 
Katha, the f veta^vatara, and the much later Slaitrayaylya that these traces 
arc of importance. The ^vctS^vataia, however, contributes an clement which 
in the classical Yoga distinguishes it from the S&mkhya, the presence of a 
personal deity, though the Qgurc of the god in the Upanifad is inlinitely more 
vivid and important than that of the I^vaia of the Yoga, This Upani^ad, 
however, is distinctly marked by Sack of clearness of conception, and attempts 
at harmonization of contrasting views. Ilecogniting the stren^gth of the 
popular religion wltich craved for aid from the gods, and in no wise satisfied 
with mere Yoga methods of securing the end desired, the ^vetfi^vatara intro¬ 
duces into its system the conception of god. But in this introduction we find 
a repeated confusion between god as an addition to the ennpirie universe 
beside matter and spirits, and god as identical with the absolute. In the first 
sense ^ we have the eoneeptiun of the absolute as comprehending the three j 
god, who is the knower, the inciter to enjoj-raent, the lord ; spirit, the enjoyer, 
the ignorant, not the lord ; and nature, which is to be enjoyed by each spirit 
according to its merit or demerit* Two birds there are dwelling in one tree, one 
cats the sweet fruit, the other merely gaws on the scene j one, spirit, is di^ 
tressed in contact with nature, but when it beholds the other, the lord, is 
freed from its woes. In the classical Yoga this picture presents itself in the 
form of a goil who is a special spirit untouched by the impurity of the world, by 
action and its fruits, and who promotes the freedom of unemancipated spirits. 
The ohjeetions to the later view are obvious j how can Uiere C3d,st a god, who 
is not removed from all oonnexion with the world as is the released spirit, and 
yet IS untouched bv the misciy of the world ^ In. the Upanisad, howc^ er, god 
has a much more real existence; he is hailed as Budra * and begged to spare 
the votary; he is invoked with the names of Mahe^vara, Uaia, and fiva, and 
he is identified at times with the Brahman, which, though also set aboveRudra, 
is immediately after* expressly given the name of Lord, Ija, w liieh is essentially 
that of Rudra. The end of man is to know, to see mystically this who is 
the magician ^ who creates the universe in w hieh the soul by illusion (tjidyd) 
is bound. He is tlie mater of all, all-knower, self-sourced, intelligent, the 
author of time,* yet above tlie three times and Lmpartite,* possession of quali¬ 
ties, omniscient, the ruler of matter (prodAdiuj), and of the spirit, lord of 
qualities, the cause of transmigration and of bbetation, of continuance and of 
bondage. When men shall roll up space as if it were a piece of leather, then 
only will there be an end of evil apart fram the knowledge of god.- 

Knowledge of god is vouchsafed by the grace of the lord * to him who has 
the highest devotion (MaitftJ to god, and also to bLs spiritual teacher even as to 
^ L. S-IG; iv. 0^7^ Hmilar to thoK of Jiuddliiiim or tht 
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god,^ a doctrine which suggests not the later Yoga, but the spirit of the 
UhagavodgttA and the general adoration of the teacher, as an essential part 
of the way of salvation, in the sectarian religions. 

The early Upauisads contain no clear trace of the doctrine which is later 
found in the Buddhism of the SarvfistiVidius,* and which discriminates 
between the power of knowledge to remove causes of existence and that of 
ecstasy, assigning to the latter alone the power of suppressijig all material 
elements and aU sensuous consciousness, knowledge dealing with mental 
elements and mental consciousness. Sueh a distinction has every appearance 
of iieing an escrescenoc on the original Buddhist doctrine, evoked by tia 
desire to find a logical plaee for e<sitasy as opposed to mere knowiedge, but it 
may have been early in appearing. 

Slight as is normally the recognition in the Buddhist texts of the Brabmaa 
doctrine of their Ti\'al5, Geiger * has shown that the term Dhamnia not rarely 
is used as a substitute, in expressing the Buddhist ideal, for the Brahman of 
the Upanisads, while the temi Brahman itself is occasionally preserved,^ 
The famous phrase * Wieel of the Law {dAffrajnjO'CflAifco)' is also paralleled 
by Hrahma-cakkn ; * the Dharnmayana by Brahmayana; * the Tnthiigata 
is not merely an iiicorporation of Dlianuna but also of the Brahman, he hnn 
become not only the Dhamrna but also the Brahman; ’ the Dhamma even 
claims the worship which is the lot of the Brahman in the Upanisads.* Xor 
in choosing the term Dhamma for the system was Buddhism withou t Upani- 
Md precedeut; the Brhadaranyaka * teBs that Brahman created the 
Dliarma, than which nothing is higher, and the l^lahAnar&yapa asserts that 
the whole universe is encircled by tlie Dharma, than wliioh there is nothing 
harder to describe. 


While it is, as has been seen, impossible to accept the derivation of the 
Saibkhya &om a materialism, it is probable that its realistic dements were 
partly due to a contemporary tendency in tlus direction of which, not un¬ 
naturally, we have no direct early evidence. The g^-etiitvatarn Upani^ad, 
however, records ** possible or actual theories of the absolute or final principle 
(brahman),^ which include necessity {niyaii), chance (yadrcchd), time, inherent 
nature {svabhava}, matter (bhutani), and spirit. In the records of Buddhism 
wc have given to us as existing contcm])oraneoiisly with the BuddJia the 
doctrine of Ajita Kesakatnbalin, who was to effect n materialist, and who, 
according to the Jam tradition,” believed, as did the Carv akss of the later 
tradition, in pleasure as the oiio end to be followed. The terms used of tills 
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dootrinc » certainly suggest that it was based on some degree at least on the 
principle enunciated by Yajhavalkya,* that on dissolution of the b^y there 
exists in certain cases no eonscionsness, which, if the belief in the existwee of 
the Brahman l>c removed, would result in a pure materialism, regarding the 
body as the reality of which life is a mere accompaniment, a view attributed 
also in Buddhist tradition * to the king Payasi, who experimentally established 
that soul did not survive bodily death. The records are important, since they 
show that the renunciation of belief in the Brahman could produce inatcrialism 
as well as the Saihkhya dualism and the negation of soul in Buddhism, 

The other principles enumerated by the ^veta^vatara as possible thcortos 
are less important. Kecessity figures also in the system of Jlahkhali (iosaila, 
while inherent nature appears also as an aspect of that system j ♦ time has 
Vedic authority and persisted much later; * chance is rather an element in a 
system than an actual system, while the brevity of the allusion renders it 
obscure what particular doctrine b referred to. 


I 8, The Sitpreme und the Individ'ual So^ds 

In the philosophy of Yilj ilavalkya the identity of the supreme Md the 
individual souk is carried to the extreme extent, but at the same time the 
term soul is deprived of any distinct meaning. The identity of the soul of 
man and the absolute is due to the mere fact that, by reducing the soul to 
nothing save what may be termed the mere abstraction of subjectmty, or of 
the transcendental unity of apperoeption, the soul becomes nothing but an 
aspect of a process.* It b perfectly legitimate then to identify the supreme 
and the individual soub, but we arc really carried no further by thb than 
the occasional remarks of the Erhadurayyaka Upanbad. which repj^s the 
as made up of nothing except subject and object. It is in fact 
perfectly true that all the world can be regarded as distinguished as subject 
and object, but. unless we are able to show tliat thb b the sum total of all that 
we can know, it is clearly impossible for philosophy to stop there. The actual 
exbting world of thought, emotion, and action requires explanation and 
investigation. In the Vedanta the matter b solved eomfo^bly by the 
doctrine of the two forms of knowledge : on the upper stage the identity of the 
self aud the absolute b rcoogniacd, on the lower there b found to be a personal 
deity, Himpyagarbha, and personal selves, who are indeed the absolute self, 
but fall undW the influence of conditioning facts, the Upadliis, mind, the 
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senses, the vital airs, and the body, which, while in reality no more affecting 
the reality of the nature of the absolute than the red colour the rock crystal, 
nn’erthetess convert it into the self or soul, Jiva,^ of everyday humanitv. In 
the Upatii^ads we naturally expect to find both sides of this doctrine, and we 
do find them in point of fact quite clearly expressed. On the one hand, we 
have the constant efforts to show that there is but one self, that there is no 
multiplicity and no change, which is pure idealism of a very intransigeant 
type, and on the other the reality of the individual self U constantly insisted 
upon. It is, however, constantly repeated that the jndi vidual and the absolute 
self are the same, and tlus is true no less in tltose cases where we may accept the 
view' that idealism of the Yflj JiavaLkya type is present, than in those, in which 
there is mere pantheism or cosmogonism. In the latter cases equally there is 
no ^und to distinguish ultimately between the selves, since at the most the 
individual is merely the absolute in another form. But ei'cn when the 
Upaiujads are theistic in spirit, like the Kotha and still more decidedly by 
far the fvctil?vatara, they never reach the view that the supreme and the 
individual souls are aujiihing really different. The Katha.* however, is 
marked by its dear enunciation for the first time of the conception of the 
etijoyer as the union of the seif with mind and the senses. It also describes the 
two aspects of the soxds as light and shadow, while in the ^Ivetfi^valarn * 
we find the metaphor of the two birds on a tree, one eating the sweet berries, 
the other merely gaaing downwards, without eating. It also develops the 
idea of the individual soul, as endowed with the faculty of framing concepts 
and resolves, individualism and intellect, as enjoying the fruit of action, as 
Email as a thumb in height, or a needle’s point, or the ten*thousandth part of 
the tip of a hair, which is yet identical with the infinitely great supreme soul, 
a statement which is clearly identical in essence with the Vedanta position as 
seen in ^afikara. 

The cause of the appearance in this restricted form of the supreme soul is 
given by Ankara as the effect of ignorance, and with him that explanation 
ends the matter, since it is Impossible to go further than tliis. In the 
Upaniijads, apart from the many creation legends which yield no pldlosophic 
result, the actual nature of the problem is rarely expressed and very slightly 
^plained. The view of the Pm^na * is that breath is born from the self, and 
it is likened to the shadow on a man. Unliappily the rest of its explanation 
is obscure: if rendered according to grammar, it distinctly says that the 
pMition is involuntary {manohrta) on the part of the self : the version of 
SHyapa, wluch is defiant of grammar, takes it tJint the result is produced by 
the previous acts of the will of the man in question i it is possible that wo 
must amend so os merely to say that the mind attaches itself to the breath, 
but this suggestion of iJohtlin^k’s * is doubtful, and the best plan seems to be 
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to recognize that the proeess is not volimtary* which is in agreement with the 
VecMnta view. In the Maitrflyapiya,^ which is influenecd by the Suiiikh3'a 
™ws of the constituents of nature* the doctrine is laid down that the self 
is overoonie by the Guoas, and fails into an illusion in which it becomes weak, 
disordered, sensual, and believes in the separate existence of the self, fettering 
itself by its ot^ti action Jike a bird by its nest, while an addition * to that 
text gives the different coneeptioo, that the supreme soul becomes individual, 
in order to experience life in the world as well as eternal A-erity, 

The description of the parts of the individual souls in the Upamsads is fat 
from uniform or homogeneous. In the Sfidikliya, as we have seen^ it is a union 
of the individual spirit viith the dements of intellect, indiAdduatiod, mJud, 
the five organs of intelligence and the Bve organs of action^ and the subtle 
elements as weU as the fine parts of the gross elements. In the Vedanta the 
position is not essentially different: the soul is the absolute enveloped in the 
Upadhis : in this ease they are mind,^ the ten senses, the Qve breaths, which 
are the organs of nutrition, and the subtle body, that is the subtle parts of the 
elemeuts which form the seeds of the bodIn both cases there must be added 
the psychic disposition w^hieh causes the khtd of rebirth and secures that 
rebirth, the Bhava of the Sanikbya, the Karman of ^aiikara. 

In the Upanisads the terminology ceutt^ mainly in the word Prui^a, 
which every' now and then, as we have seen, is treated as u synonytn of the 
absolute, but wliich on the whole is more normalljr of less eDnsequence. The 
Prapa often represents the senses, but the numbem of Pranas* into which 
it i^ divided* differ greatly; the origin of the various ealculations may 
certainh'' be traced in part at least to the AtharA^aveda,* where wc arc told of 
the head as a drinking bowl with seven seers in the apertures : the sense 
ascribed to the seven appears to have been tlic eyes* ears, nostrils, and the 
organ of taste, for the Brhadarapyaka Upani^ad ® adds to the seven on 
eighth in the form of speech. The Upam^ds normally enumerate a series of 
five,* breath, eye, ear, tniiid, and speech, but these arc sometimes reduced to 
four or less ; thus the .1 aimlmya Upanisod Brahma!;ia rei>catedly dAvdls on the 
series, spcceh, mind* sight, hearing, and the breath or breaths i the eosmie 
parallels are fire, moon, sun, the quarters (i*c. space), and wind* A different 
view is that of a passage of the Brhaddrai:iyaka Upani^ad,^ Avhere the organs 
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of smeH, speech, tongue, eye, car, mindt hands, and skin are enumenited as 
the eight Qrahas, and the corres]3oadiDg objects, odour, name, taste^ fomv, 
sound, dcsiTCt action* and touch are set over a^irist them as the Atigrahas, 
possibly an indjeation, since Gmha may mean scizer, that the soul wm 
fettered by the organs and their acti^dties* an idea carried out in the plu-ase 
" bands of the licart \ which is first found in the Chandogya Upam^ad.^ Tlic 
later term Indriya Is first found in the Kausltahi Upanisad,* when on death 
the father hands over to his son bis speech i smell i oyc ; ear; tastes; actions ; 
pleasure and pain; bliss^ delightp and procreation; rnovements; mind; anti 
intdleet (prq/ihl), where the usual later enumeration of ten with mind is 
followed* with one eicception. In the Brhaddraiiyaka t-pani?Rd* we find I he 
skin as the uniting-plaoe of touch; the tongue of tastes; the nose of odouns t 
the eye of forms ; the ear of sounds; the mind of conceptions {samk&tpa)[ 
the heart of knowledge ; the Imnds of actions; the generative organ of 
pleasure z the anus of procreation; the feet of movements; and speech of the 
Vedas ; hut the name, Indriyap is not used. The normaJ later total of ten 
with mind, including the heart, as Indriyas is found in the Pra^na,^ in a 
passage which also enumerates the five subtle elements, the five gross elements* 
intellect. Individuation« thought^ brilliance, and breath. 

It is of importance in the history of Indian philosophy to note the develop- 
meat of the sense of Manas, * miud \ In the earhest period, and in the 
Brahmanas, and even in the Upanisads, mind is a vague term “ denoting con¬ 
sciousness generally, whether feeling,^ willing^ or thinkiiig, and it cau he used 
as a synonym for Prajilpati, when it is sought bo reduce that figure to some- 
tldng more abstract and less mjlhologicoJ. From that use it is later sometiuies 
definitely minimis^ to mean the power which forms ideas and decisions, but 
it improbably in the wider and less precise sense that it still appears in all tlie old 
lists of the breaths beside speech^ eye^ ear* and breath. The more hmited 
meaning is possible in where mind is said to be the uniting place of con¬ 
ceptions^ the heart of knowledge, or mind discriminates names* and intellect 
(priytld) deals with thoughts, whati;^ to be xmderstood, and desires.'^ On the 
other liand, there clearly evolves itself, as in Epicharmos* doctrine: j^al 

i-oiis lixenrci, ToXXn. the idea that the presence of the mind, atten¬ 

tion in fact, is necessary to see, to hear* and so forth. Desire, judgemcDt, 
belief, doubt, unbelief, firmness, weakness, modesty, knowIe<ige, fear, ah 
these depend on the mind. .Mind therefore is regarded as forming into ideas 
the impressions of the senses^ $ight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, and it 
thea—as will motived by desire^transforma the ideas into resolves, which 
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are carried out by the organs of action. It is the itihiij which drives man to 
beget on liis wife a son,^ the Brhftdiranyaka Upani^d^ abo says. Similarly 
the mind is the cause of all action of every kindt sacred study, or the gaining 
of wealth. In the metaphor of the chariot and the driver^ the body and 
the soul, in the Katha® the intelleet is the charioteer^ mind the reins, and the 
senses ate only the horses. One of the selves in the doctrine of five selves 
Ln tlie Taittiriya Upanbad * is expressly called the mind-made self, and its 
object is sacrihcla! activity. The Maitrayainya Upani^ad^ develops the 
ehariot metaphor further; the whip k nature, the horses the organs of 
action* the reins the organs of intellect^ and the driver is mind w^ho with his 
whip stirs the steeds to action under the control of the reins.* 

The mind is specially oonocmed with Samkaipas, a term which appears 
only in a late passage of the Rig^^eda,^ hut is later frequent. The root idea is 
putting in order, so that a Saihkalpa or oonception may be equally well an 
idea Of a decision, though in fact the word k frequently used with an implica¬ 
tion of wilL Mind is the abode of all Samkalpas,* but with the usual incx>nsis- 
tency w^e have Samkal pa ranked above mind, the product above the functioa.* 
Mind is fundamental i what one desires with it b Kratu, conscious will* 

Beside mind we find sometimes the term Citta, which in the Pali Canon 
is often a synonym for inind-^* The term ctf denotes from the Rigveda on to 
notice something, whether by the sense organs or by mental activity ; in the 
Chandog^^a ^ we find Citta, what is noticed, placed above SauikaJpa which in 
its turn is superior to mind; a contrast is drawn betw^een the man who knows 
much and has no Citta, and who is accordingly little regarded, and him who 
has Citta and, therefore, b in high repute. In the sense of thought as an 
activity Citta b later in tise, beside Citti and Cetas* and occasionally mind 
and Citta or Cetas ate directly identified.^^ The term Citta becomes of s|>ccial 
importance later in the Yoga s>^tem. 

Vij hilna, discriniinatiiig know'l edge^ w hich b made a synonym of mind in 
the Pikli Canon, is somctiiiies merely a function of mindy^^ but it also occurs not 
rarely in the older Upani^ads with a distinct implication of a superior form of 
knowledge to the mere action of mind ; thus hearing, thinkings and dlscrimi- 
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OT swing* thinking, and discriminating, arc enumerated* and in the 
final doctriiie, which denies the possibility of knowing that which knows nil* 
the term used Is But this idea is not formaUy developed* in accord¬ 

ance with the whole spirit of the UpanJsads. 

On the side of feeling the terminology of the Upani^s marks a great 
advance in the normal employment of Sukha to denote pleasure genericnlly 
and Duhkha* based upon it* for misc^\ A generic term to cover both forms 
of feeling is not found before the Vedanil of the P^U texts- But we have the 
definite statement * that^ when a man experiences pleasurci he acts, when he 
experiences pain, he refrains from action* while the K&u^ltaki * osserta that‘s 
pleasure and pain are felt by means of the body. 

Of more philcsophieaL interest are efforts made to render more precise 
the functions of the senses^ Thus the Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad * in the 
doctrine above eited* of eight graspers, or apprehenders (grahas'i^ and eight 
that are beyond (o(i J the graspers, gi%"es as pairs Priisja and Apano, the former 
being used to smell odours; speech and names i the tongue and tastes; the 
eye and visible forms (rilpa) (i. e. coloured extension); the ear and sounds ; 
the mind and desires ; the hands and netJou i and the skin and feeUngs of 
touch/ In the Kau^itaki ■ we liave speech and name os its external correlate; 
breath (t.e. smell) and odour; eye and visible form ; the car and sound i the 
tongue and tastes ; the two hands and action; the body and pleasure and 
pain ; the organ of generation and bliss;^ delight, and procreadon ; the two 
feet and movements ; and the intellect and thoughts* w-hat is to be under¬ 
stood* and deaires. The Jaboinlya TJpani^ Hr^hmapa ^ has a series of ten i 
mind and matters requiring examination (parlk^a); speech {i. e. the tongue)* 
and tastes ; breath and odours; the eye and visible forms; the ear and sounds; 
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the skin ftiici contacts (somspoTfa) i the liflntls and actions ; the belly and 
hunger; the penis and joys \ and the feet aixd roads. These ten are fot man 
either heavens or hells, according to their operation. 

Beyond these parallelisms the relation of sense and object is left unde* 
tertnined. The use of the expressions Graha and Atlgraha might he held to 
suggest the view that sense seeks out its object and masters it, and the same 
doctrine may be found in the Aitareya» and Kau?!tay Upanisiids.* In the 
Ka^ha Upatiisad * we find that the objeets are pbced above the senses, wluch 
might be the sense of the first clement in Atigraha, but also that the senses are 
the steeds and the objects their field of action. A more penetrating analysis is 
to be found in another passage of the Kausttakj Upanisad,* where a set of tan 
senses ® and their objects U drawn up, MUillaj to that above cited. In it the 
objects are described as the external existential elements, Bhfitnmatra, 
correlated to the senses. The process of knoiriedge is then described by the 
metaphor of one mounting the object by means of Intelleot, Prajfifi—-which 
for the Kausltaki is the priwj from which both senses and objects are derived— 
and thus attaining it. The senses are declared in similar detail to be unwn- 
soious without the presence of intelligence ; the rule is applied even to mind, 
which here stands in the place of an organ and has as its object thoughts, what 
is to be understood, and desires. The passage, however, is charaeteristie of 
the somewhat complex and late charaotcr of the Upanisad, for the reason 
given wliy the other senses are unable to act without inteUeet is the fact tliat 
mind, in the absence of intellect, is elsewhere. Stress is laid on the necessary 
connexion of existential elements and intellect-dements, Prajfifimfitra ; 
if there were no existential elements, there would be no intellect-elements and 
vice cers/i, and without the co-ojjeraticn of both, no appearance (rupoj 
w'liatever would be brought about, the term api«aranoe doubtless standing 
here as on example of visual cognition and applying to all the other forms of 
cognition enumerated. At the same time insistence is laid on the fact that 
there is no ultimate diversity; as the felly rests on the spokes, and the spokes 
in the hub, so the existential elements rest on the intellect elements, and. thej' 
again are fixed in Prana, which is identified bytheUjiaoi^ad with the intellect' 
stif. Praj iiatman.* 

This doctrine obviously is more metaphysical than psychological in interest, 
and goes a very little way to solve the question of the nature of perception 
or sensation. This is further borne out by the failure to make dear what is 
meant by senses as opposed to objects { later we find in the Sflmkhja a 
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distinct recognition of the difference between function and the material organ, 
the faculty of hearing, for example, and the gross ear, but siicli a distinction 
is nowhere hinted at in the Upent^ads, audit is uncertain how the matter was 
regarded in them. In the later texts we find two different theories represented! 
on the One hand, in the Saiiikhya philosophy * there is a consistent and 
harmonious materialism of process which, however, is ma<.1e conscious only 
by the interven^on of the Puru?a, which is tlie equivalent in that system of the 
Atman of the \ edanta. On the other hand, in tlie Ved&nta, as interi>reted by 
Gaudapilda,* stress is laid on the fact that ultimatcty the visions of a dream 
and those of our waking slate cannot be absolutely distinguished J if the 
dream apparitions arc truly produced by the activity of the Atman, so in the 
case of waking states the objects are equally produced by the Atman ; the 
thing and its representation condition each other: each separately has no 
existence: they exist only in tlie Atman, a position which, though dittemn* 
riated by ^ahkara from the idealism of the Buddhist Vij hfinavilda, tends 
indcffnitcly to merge into it. As against these dear theories, which recognize 
the^problem of ideal and real or even material factors in knowledge and supply 
thdr varying solutions, we haw in Buddliist texts * of the earlier period 
a theory of contact which in the Milindapa Aha ^ is frankly materialist and was 
doubtless » ab iniHo, but which at any rate seems not to have appreciated the 
real question involved. It is to this confused species of thought that we must 
in the main turn in eoiuidcring the views of the Upanisads: the haziness of 
their ideas is shown conclusively by the fact that often, as later in Buddhism, 
organ and funetmn seem hardly consciously to be separated in their concep¬ 
tion of the activities of sense. Neither realism nor idealism can be said to be 
yet dearly hdd. If, as we have seen, in the Kausitaki Upani^ * we had all 
existential elements, &e,, referred to and made ciejiendent on consciousness, 
i, c. apparently a subjective idealism, yet in the Iladhyandina recension of the 
Bfhadiira^yaka ITpaiii^d * we expressly hear of the Atman that after death 
it ia not possessed of empirical consciousness, because it is not in contact with 
Miitru, iivhich is most naturally intcrjircted as a realist or materialist concep¬ 
tion, somewhat like tliat of the Sumkhya, such eonsciousness arising from tlie 
contact of the mind and matter, but the term Mfitra may have a wider sense 
of all empirical existence. Similarly there is abundant evidence of a naive 
realism, which places side by side the facts of the macrocosm and the micro¬ 
cosm without suggestion that there is any but a real relation. The parallelism 
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of the cresmic order {adhidaiLoUt) with the disposition of m»ii h 

constant and wcamome; the space witbin the heart b parslkt to ccKmic 
space ; ^ the breath of man to the wind.* the speech to dre, the eye to the aun, 
the ear to the moon, the mind to the lightning ? * there are ave cosmic spaces, 
flve gods of nature* five classes of beings, and correspondingly we have five 
vital airs, five senses, Qve parts of the body; ^ to name, fonrii and action in the 
world correspond speech, sight, and man in the individual; ^ tliere b Dharaa, 
lawt and truth tor the world and for the man. and the macrocosm and the miero- 
eosm are interrelated in an indissolnblc union of reciprocal service and supj^rt/ 
The general attitude of the Upani^adamustp therefore, be described as realistic, 
and, accordingly, not incompatible with a rejection of the subjective idealbm 
of the Vij Eiauavadins. Here and there thb interpretation suggests itself with 
special foice^ os when it b expressly made clear that the Xtman is the teal 
active force in seeing, in smelling, in speaking, in hearing, in thinking, and the 
senses are but means^^ or again the Atman is pictured like the ocean as the 
abode of all the sense activities/ From the Sfimkhya view the Upan^ads are 
dbtin-gubhed in an important respect, the frank recognition accorded by them 
of the activity of the Atman.’ whUc in the Silmkhya view the Purui^ lias 
really no activity* though paradoxically all consciousufeis is made to depend 
on the imagi nary connexion of the Puria^ with Prakrti ■ 

There b, naturally enough, no trace in the Upan^ads of any clear apprecia¬ 
tion of the dbtioelion between mere sensation and ideas such as Dignaga 
made distiuct in his doctrine of sensation as without operation of abstract 
thought (JkiifpsftajsodAn) as opposed to deJinite cognition {.'^{n^kalpaku]^^ 
though, in a sense, this distinction might be held to be latent in the contrai^t 
noted above of the semscs and the mind as sources of knowledge. This fact 
renders it most improbable* a pri&H, that“ ^ from the very^ beginning Bud- 
dhbin had established thbdiffcrence : rijtidna and its ^onyms* cWo* 
represent pure sensation, the same as theka/p^itdpcd^f^ of Di^pga, 

and sanjM corresponds to deflmtc ideas \ The realisation of the possibility 
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thus of treating Mjhiiim in the aehemc of the fire Skandliaa must have been 
slow : it is emphaticaJly not reached by the Pali texts of the Canon,^ and, like 
all refined wnoeptions, con be attributed to early Buddhism oiilr at the 

expense pf historical truth. 

NaturaUy it might be expected that from on examination of the relation 
of tlie Atman to the quest ions of time and spocc some light would be cast on the 
aspect in which the Atman was siewcd. But unfortunately the account of 
time in the Upaidsnds is quite valueless from the point of licw of phUosophv: 
m the Athan-aveda we liave Kula set forth as the highest principle of the 
universe, and the waters and oven Pmjlpati arc derived from it.* In the 
Upanisads we have little more than this : an affectedly obscure passage in tlie 
later part of the ^laitruyanTya Upani^ * exalts time as being the Brahman 
the highest principle, the source of all that is ; the <^veta{:vatars * mentions 
time, nature, necessity, accident, material, and spirit as various rival theories 
of being, but declares time as past, present, and future to be inferior to the 
Brahman; and the Brliadiiranyaha Upanisad • derii'cs time from the 
Brahman, and declares it to be lord of the past and the future. In the view 
of fankarn.* while tirneUabsoIutely non-existent in the true sense of existence, 
smec all but the one is illusion, time, space and causality are in themselves on 
the standpoint of the lower knowledge truly real; but it is perfectly clear ttial 
in the case of the Upani^ads the nature of time has not received any real 
mvestigatipn* 

A more favourable view of the achievement of early Indian philosophv is 
taken by F. Otto Schrader,^ who contends that the distinction between "the 
ordinary or empiric and a higher or transcendental time can he traced back 
to the Kala hymns of the Atharvaveda and is reoogntxable in the epic in such 
phrases ■ as * Time leads me in time With this distinction he connects the 
declaration of the Maitruya^Iya Bpanisad regarding the time that has parts 
and IS later than the sun and the stars, and the non-time which is without parts' 
and is earlier, and the distinction later made between time which cooks, or 
matures, all beings and him in whom time is matured. Later doubtless we do 
find developed the doctrine that the changing time which we observe in dailv 
life is only time as an effect {karyakSla)^ the cause of which is a time without 
sections (ak/ianda^afa) and unchanging, and that there must be a sphere or 
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condition which is totally unaffected by time, though time exist in it ns an 
instrument. But there seems no real reason why we should ascribe any of 
these developed eonceptions to the Upani^ad period** 

The same remark applies even more strongly to space, the conception of 
which can hardly be said to be fully apprehended m the Upani^ads* The term 
AkS^p which is rendered ^ ether * in accordance with the established usagCp 
denotes in the opinion of Bc^htlingk * the empty space, the elements ^''lyu 
and Akii^ representing wind and atmosphere, corresponding to the Gredc 
there being no idea to correspond with the ether of the Greek view. Tne 
Ak&^a was conceived, in hb view, as empty space, the atmosphere as opposed 
to the wind not being reg^cd as corporeal* Whether this view is correct can¬ 
not be determined with certainty from the evidence i it can be made com¬ 
patible with w'hatever is said regarding Aka^a^ but on the other hand it ts not 
clear that this conception is always adequate. The term Aka-^a first appears in 
the Brnhma^ia stjde, and denotes room or space through which one can pass or 
into w hich one can thrust a finger-" Further, the space between the sky and the 
earth when they separated is the Aniarlk^ or atmosphere/ and^ In contrast 
to the wind. Vayu* w^hleh as an element is normally rendered air, at the cost 
of some confusion of idea, the atmosphere is regarded as something empty, 
being compared in the Taittirlya Saibhita ^ to not-being. On the other hand, 
just as not-being Is in a sense something concrete, the Aka^a is more than mere 
space* Man, the KausTtaki * tells us, is born from the Aka^ as from a womb; 
w'hen fire beats the Aka^a, then rain falbt Iti the view of the Chftndog>'a : ^ 
the Taittiriya * makes the Aka^ bom from the self, and from the Aka{fa the 
wind is horn* Yet in it are the sun and the moon, lightning, stars and fire ; 
by means of it one calls, hears and answers; In it a man is bom, and has joy ; 
in it he meets a woman** Thus the Akfi^a approaches the sense of space, 
though a materia! space, but it seems that it does not denote space In the most 
general sensCi but rather the space between the sky and the earth, which i$ 
around us/*® The idea is evidently a considerable advance on the mythological 
presentation of the quarters as divinities^ wliieh tends here and there to pass 
over into an attempt to express apace as opposed to time* symbolized by the 
soasona.^ The combination of the terms, Di^ and Akft^a, appears in the 
MaitrfiyapTyaUpani^d,^ which describes Akfi^ as a lotus llower whose leaves 
are the four quarters and the four intermediate quarters or cardinal points. We 
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have, however, in the fact that ether is treated regularly as one of the five 
A warning against regarding it as essentially distinct in the view of the 
Upanisnds from the other more obvious material elements-^ Yet it must be 
noted that in IJttddhism no serious advance was made in attempting to utider- 
stand the nature of space ; it was for some unintelligible reason excluded from 
non'derlved Rupa,^ and, when the Andliakas cloinied that the room between 
objects was perceptible, this view w as rejected^ a defect wiiich Ims been traced 
to the failure of Huddliism to investigate the true function of mizid.^ 

The position with regard to causality is the same. In the S^khya system 
and in the Bnddkist the category of causality is rcgar<led as truly existing^ and 
the Sajiikhya quite seriously applies the dDctrine of causality jis enabling zt to 
determine the nature of its final principles : the tilings of empirical life are 
referred ultimately to one ground in nature* Prakrti^^ while again the unfolding 
of nature is essentially relative to some principle for whose advantage it takes 
place, which is the Puriisa. In the Upani^ds a theory'' of causality is not to be 
found, and the early texts have not the term, Xuraoa; nor is this remarkable: 
in effect the Brahman is essentially above all cause: when the categories of 
plaeen time, substance, and cause disappear, then the Brahman reiuams over, 
as it is said in a very late text,^ The Chandogys Upanii^ad ^ uses the idea of 
root and shoot to convey the idea of derivation^ 

Imi^crfcct, however, ns are the \iews of the Upani^ds on these points, the 
defects of their theories must not be exaggerated^ The amount of progress 
rnnde in developing speculation on these questions for many centuries after 
wm very slight, as can be seen from even a brief glance at the Buddhist theory 
of sense as developed in the Piili Xilcayas. In tliat theory the chief difference 
is unquestionably the effort to do without a self at ail* which was clearly one 
aspect of the Buddhist faith, though by no means the only aspect and certainly 
in the long run not the most important. But apart from the adfimt ihcf^logicttm * 
it is impossible to grant this attempt any real validity at all: ^ it would have 
been easy to show' that the conception of the Atman attained by the Brahmans 
was inadequate, but it was merely a retrogression to solve the problem by 
ignoring its existence: there is nothing in the Niknyas to suggest the most 
moderate eom[>eteri€C in treating of the matter, the whole Buddhist i^ositJon 
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nendtred easy by the ill egitiiriflte assumption^p whenever neecssarjv of the 
subject whieh is denied. It is an elementary' fact that a sensation is nothing 
if not an experience for sn indi\'idual beings and+ while for a defuii te sekntihe 
purpose we are doubtless free^ if wc will, to ignore the subjective factor, 
if we carry this ignoring into the field of philosophy, we deal with a false 
abstraction ; nor is it less faUe because it has appealed to the entbusiasticp but 
confused mind of William James The Upanlsads frankly do not face the 
question of memoryp but leave it a possibility. But even in the AbiudJiamiria 
the problem of remstateoient and the conditions of reinstatement are not 
raised as matters calling for deft nit ion.* If even w^e go to a far later period, 
a formula * like * the upspringing of potential not empty and mutually 

diseonnectedr hut each fraught with the informing &alti of this or that among 
former ciUa appears both clumsy and question-begging as a sub¬ 

stitute for the conception of a real unity in midtiplieity, sioce a diia e&fdinuum 
is clearly impossible without such a unity. 

Nor is any progress made in the ojialysis of consciousness. It is true * 
that in place of the occasional remarks of the Upani^ads we find in the 
Buddhist texts interminable repetitions of the same facts regarding nil the 
aenses which are, thcreroTe> more deftnitely recognized than in some portions 
<jf the Upanifads, but any real progress in deftning sense perception remains to 
be pointed out* On the contraryp. we have tlie old view w^hich makes no clear 
distinction if any at oil between the organ and the sensation, and os late as the 
5lLLindapahha^ as we have seen, sensation is expressed in terms of mere 
material contact. The position of mind^ Mano, remains precisely what it was 
in the Upani^nds : it is wholly erroneous * to compare it with the com- 

munvf of Aristotle, whose two special functions^* that of self-consciousness and 
of consciousness of the contmon sciiaibles, by no means correspond with those 
of Mano^ which is rather in origin a power without w^hich the senses would In 
efJeet not perceive at all, and which in a more effective |^yeholugy' might liavc 
been developed into the psycliical representative of sensation conveyed 
througii the jjhysiological apparatus** Even the position of touch as in some 
sense the most fundamental of the sensca whicb is claimed for the Dhamma- 
saragapi can hardly be accepted as in any way a really scientific theory, as it 
is only enunciated in company with an extraordinarily unintelligible doctrine 
of the iiosHion of what is somewhat hypothetically interpreted as tlic cohesive 
element.* The primitive nature of the process of consciousness as conceived 
in the NLkayas in obvious from the stercoty|>cd account of the origin of 
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knowicdgct.* Through the eye and ^'isiblc form arises I'lsual eonscioujiness : 
the coUision of the tAvo factors is contact; conditioned by contact arises feel¬ 
ing : what one feels oiic pcreeiA'es; what one perceives one thinks about: w^iat 
one thinks about one b obsessed withal^ The crudeness and I'aluelessness 
of the theor)'' is obvdoiLS at once from the very fact that it is whgliy impossible 
to understand wliat precise sense was attributed to the several terms^ for the 
exphumtiona of the scholiast are in ail likelihood iiotiiing but the interpreta- 
tioiLs of later generations of thinkerSp who liad to do their best to make the 
most out of the tradition of the text. The Buddhists too remain with the 
Upazii^ds on the i>asts of the dwelling of the soul or its equivalent in the heartp^ 
whic h is thus brought into the t heor}.'- of sensation» What is indeed of interest 
is not the development of doeitine tn the XikayaSp which give us only a few 
changes in terminology such as the metaphor of the doors of the senses,^ 
hut the extraordinary persistence in Buddlusm of the psychology of the 
Upani^ads. 

In addition to the mind and the sense organs^ the soul possesses the breaths 
or vital airs. Prl^ap originally ^ breath % then used often m a name for the 
absolute, is in the Upan4ads a constant expression for the whole sum of the 
organs of sense, and at the same time a special one breath, beside eye, ear^mind, 
and speech* It, however, in the growing development; of the doctrine of 
mind and the organs of sense b gradually reduced to minor importance, and 
becomes concerned not with the intellectual aspect of the soul^ but with the 
principle of life as opposed to intellect* The single Fr^^a in this aspect is 
divided into five, whieh^ however, are also sometimes giveri as two,^ Ftfi^a and 
Apftna, as three,* these with Vyina, or four,* these with Udana. The Jaiml- 
niya Upanisad Brahmana gives Apana, VyUnat Samfina, Avilna, and 

Udana ; or seven in the head, or nine, including two below, and a tenth in the 
navcL^ The precise sense of these terms has been much disputed, but it is not 
open tn serious doubt that alone Prairta or Apina may mean breath simply, 
whether in or out, and therefore Fraij^a may in can siuelL.* In contrast, how- 
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ever, they are on the one hand expiration, on the other inspirntion. Apiina, 
however, has the definite sense of the downward w'ind, which presides over 
evacuation in not a few passages; it also often denotes smell. Vyhoa is the 
bond of union of the tw'o. that is either the power which maintains life when 
neither expiration nor inspiration takes place, or the breath connecting the 
upper and the lower breaths, Samilna is not clearly defined : it is said to 
connect expiration and inspiration, which seems needless; or to assimilate 
food. Udana conducts the soul from the body on death, or leads in deep sleep 
to the Brahman. 

But, besides these psychical and physiological elements, in the later view, 
the soul has, as individual, certain other permanent entities, the cleroents, 
and a mind-disposition attachefl to it. It is clearly ^ in one place regarded at 
death as being coiuiected with earth, water, wind, ether, and fire and its 
opposite, and also with desire and its opposite, anger and its opposite, and 
justice and its opposite, as well as with the organs. Tlie same idea seems in 
metaphorical fonn to be found in the view ■ that for rebirth the waters arc 
five times offered in saeriflec as faith, the Soma, rain, food, and seed to become 
a man. The term Lifiga found in a verse added here is apparently used 
technically to denote the entity which transmigrates as early as the Katha * 
at least, and in the Maitrilyanlya Upanisad * it has its full technical sense. 
Much more often, however, we hear of the moral quahtics and power of 
remembrance of the self which go on the journey of transmigration. 

Of the gross body we learn that the scat of the breaths, of the mind, and 
even of the organs of sense is really in the heart, w-here in steep the organs 
remain and where in death they gather ; nay. the heart is even identified with 
the Brahman, and is essentially its borne: the name ^rdajani is derived from 
Ardy ayam, ‘ he here in the heart In the golden lotus of the heart is the 
ether in which heaven and earth, sun, moon, and stars arc enclosed, into which 
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llic soul enters in sleep, and in vrhkh the immortal golden Puru^a resides.^ 
It is the cavity in which the Drahman ts concealed. Hound the heart are the 
\cins 72,(HK> in number,* and these, by another turn of thought, arc conctnvecl 
as of five eolouis, uniting with the rays of the sun similarly coloured and t hus 
connecting the sun and the heart. In deep sleep the soul glides into the veins 
and through them it becomes one with the heart. At death the soul is con¬ 
ceived as passing out by the veins, and the rays of the son, which the wise find 
open to them, while tiic entrance is closed to the ignorant.’ JJy yet another 
turn of thought * the conception is reached tliat only one vein lends to the sun 
out of loi, the vein in question leading to the head, presumably in connexion 
nith the fact that there is the suture, tlie Brahmarandlira,’ through which 
in the process of creation the Hrahman is supposed to enter the body as spirit. 
Later accounts such as that of the Praf na * merge the two versions of VIJOOO 
and 101 veifK into one, the 101 veins having each too branches, each of which 
lias 72,000 sub-branches, in alJ 727,210,201. 

The body itself is derived from the three elements, recognized in the Chaii- 
dog^ a Lpani^d ' by the rule that the dense parts become the coarse (faeces, 
urine, hone), the medium the medium (llcsh, blood, marrow), oonstituents of 
the body, and the finest the mind, breath, and sj^ecch, corresponding to food 
or earth, water, and heat, Tlic soul is nourished by the blood massed in the 
heart, thus enjoying purer (pmafinAto) food tliau the gross body.* The pto- 
duction of the body is traced to the seed of the father,* and different sdews of 
the nature of the process of generation can be traced ; in the simplest form 
it is said that the seed is the self of the father, wliich enters the woman and 
becomes part of herself; but it is also said, in more exact accordance ^ with 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, that the seed is merely a stage on 
the course of the rebirth of the soul, w'liJch in the muon has cxliatisted its 
good works : it comes down through the ether, the wind, smoke, rain, plants, 
seed, and tile mother’s womb, in each of which it of course has merely a tem¬ 
porary habitation : from yet another point of view the cause of procreation 
is the desire for reunion of the two halves of the same being originally united, 
but divided as male and female by Prajupati, Hut the primitive view of the 
L'pani^ds is clear that the production of offspring is a religious duty, 
w hich was inculcated on the student at the dose of the studcntsliip ; a cliaptcr 
on how to secure certain qualities in the ciiild is incortmrated in the UrhadA- 
ranyaka Upantsad*’ jirubably for this very reason, On the other hand there 
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is clcftF pToof of the ijraciuSil fldvBJicc of the spirit of BScetLcisin, in complete 
Imrmonv with the fact that the knowledge of the Xtmwi shows that all 
desires for children to continue the race, to discliargc the debt to the Fathers, to 
expiate the faults of their parents in life, are idle and fixilish. The Bruhnians, 
who have known the self, arc twice declared in the Brhadarapyaka Upanisad ‘ 
to have held aloof from the desire of children, ‘ What need have we of ofI« 
spring, whose soul is the universe ? ' By a biKarre conception, fout^ here only 
in the late Garbba Upanijad, the embryo in the ninth month is conceived ns 
remembering all its previous births and its good and cv Ll deeds, a remembranoe 
which is taken from it by the pangs of birth-* 

In addition to creatures born alive, other creatures exist bom fimm a germ 
or shoot {udbhidi, bom from eggs, and bom from moisture like iirseets and so 
forth. These ideas which are found only in two passages in the Upani^ads * 
arc decisive for later philosophy, but thdr connexion with the theories of the 
UpEinisads is nowbere indicatur-d. 


I 9. The Four States of the Soul 

The soul, despite its close connexion with the body, winch we have traced 
in detail, is also enabled by its nature to approach closely the absolute- Tlie 
spirit IS most remote from the absolute in its normal waking activities: in 
that ease the senses and the mind arc at work, but when there is sleep the 
senses and the mind arc merged in the breath- A further distinction is then 
made bctw'ccn the condition of the soul in the sleep of dreams, and in deep 
dreundess sleep, in which the soul enters into the purest light, and then as a 
consequence of its own nature emerges again from it. These three stages alone 
are found in the oldest Upanisada, and it is not till the latest Upanisads 
tliat a fourth is added in accordance with the constant tendency further to 
subdivide. 

The philosophical importance of the doctrine * lies in the effect which the 
investigation of the stages of the soul must liftve had on the conception of the 
soul itself. The early identification of the soul with Praija as breath must 
have been suggested by the fact of the permanence of the breath despite the 
cessation in sleep of the activities of the mind j deatli overcomes the voice, 
the eye, the car, but while these are sunk in sleep the breath pcrislies not.* 
II is*a further step, but one intelligible enough, to the conclusion* that, 
though the body perishes in death, yet the breath remains, for tlie breath is 
invisible and there is, therefore, no ground to assume that the falling to pieces 
of the body affects its being- We attain thus the conception of the self as 
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something which does not perish, which, therefore, is without beginning and 
without end, and as the cssentiaJ eiement in man we find all activities resolved 
tiitunately into Pnlna on their cessation. On a higher level of thought we have 
the concept PrajftiL, intctligence, substituted for the breath, in recognition of 
the psychic side of man and of the fact that it is consciousness or intelligence 
which is aware of breath and of all man’s life, and tn it also all else is resolved. 
Advancing still further on the path of abstraction, wc attain the concept of 
the .itman as that which knows, without possessing any empiric object, 
suggested inevitably by the eondition attained in deep dreamless sleeji. The 
identity of such an Atman with the Hrahmaii is obviously an easy step, and 
this may well have been a factor in achieving the identification. ObWously 
ako the tendeney to attain the unity in question by means of artificial pro- 
cesses of mental suppression arises immediately from the desire to imitate 
artificially the condition achieved in deep sleep, but under natural conditions 
inevitably ordy for a limited period, and subject to the possibility of dreams. 

In the waking state the man uses all his faculties and is confronted by a real 
world, but the waking state is in reality merely a dream eondition, since it has 
not true reality, and the man who is awake is really furthest removed from the 
clear knowled^ usually attached to the waking condition. Hence in the 
Aitareya Upanisad ^ we find three sleeps or dreanis mentioned whicii may well 
be the three states, the first regarded as dreaming no icss than the other two. 
In the cose of a dream, however, the outer world k not tlicre : * there are no 
carts, horses, roads, but he makes them for himself; there is no Joy, happiness, 
nor desire, but lie makes them for himself; wells, pools, and streams also he 
^hions for liimself. The spirit serves as light for itself in this condition. 
From another point of view * the primitive idea of the absence of the mind 
during sleep k recognired, and a warning given not lightlv to waken the sleeper 
lest he not easily find his way back to the body. These two views, the activity; 
of the wif in the body in sleep, and the joumeying of the self from the bodv, 
are united in a third * which pictures the self as engaged in the process of 
wandering through hU own body here and there. The vita] spirits are then 
treated as being his subjects, who attend him in hk movements, like a king 
through the realm of his body. The nature of the dream consciousness is 
shown also by the Upanijnds to be closely connected with the eliaroeter of the 
consciousness which was enjoyed in the waking life, and which thus is the 
material (m^rd) on which the soul acts j what a man feared might happen 
to him, to be slain, to be flayed, to be trampled on by an elephant, or plunged 
into a pit, all th«e ideas crowd in upon him.* In the Pra^a * the whole 
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process of dreaming is a review of wfiat hm been eTqjerieneed in the waking 
state. 

From the ordinary process of dreaming sleep a transition is made to deep 
sleep, when the soul advances more closely to the world to come, and from the 
mere eonsdousness of individuaJ thingSt such as the concept of being a king 
or a god, becomes conseiouB of itself as the universe, in which case, however, 
there is no longer any possibility of contrast between subject and object, and 
ordinary consciousness is superseded by the union for the time being with the 
PrajOa Atman, the inteUigent self^ the absolnte. In this condition, as a man 
in the embrace of his darling wife does not liave any consciousness of outer or 
innerh so the spirit embraced by the self consisting of knowledge has no con¬ 
sciousness of outer and inner.^ The spirit in this condition Is without desire 
and free from all pain ; it h unaffected by good» unaHected by evib the father 
ceases to be father, the mother mother, the worlds worlds, the gods gods. 
There is no interruption of seeing^ though the spirit sees not : we have in fact 
the condition of a pure objectless knowing subject, continuing in this condition. 
The soul now passes from the 73,000 veins in nrhich it has moved during 
dream-slccpp and rests in the pcricardinm in supreme blissr like n great king or 
Brahman. The Chandogya * foliow's the same bne of thought, but it lays 
stress on the entry of the self into the brilliance or heat, treats the soul as 
existing in the veins, w^hich is possibly found also in the BrhadlLraii^yaka, and, 
by a curious confusion of ideas which is already foreshadowed or perhaps 
rather later borrowed and interpolated in the Brhad&raiciyaka, the joys of free 
movement which belong merely to dreaming sleep are in one later passage 
ascribed to the deep sleep also. The Kausitaki * makes the deep sleep the 
union with breath, which in its scheme is idcntiea] with the intcllcetuat self, 
which b the absolute* 

In tills eonditioD of sleep w ithout dreams it is clear that the older Upanii^ds 
find the highest bbss,^ the complete union of the individual with the absolutcp* 
which b all that can be attained by man. In the later Upani^ads ^ there 
appears the effort to add a fourth condition, called by i ts mimerical designation 
the Caturtha or more axchaieaUy Turiya, This state is that which b attained 
not in deep sleepi but in the waking condition by the effort of ooncentmtion 
of the mind which is Yoga. The two conditions of deep sleep and the fourth 
differ, not in point of their failing to recognbe pluralityp but in the fact that the 
Turly a knows no slumber : the Turiya is neither deep asleep nor dreaming: 
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the li&s fal^e knowledge, the sleeper has none. It is obvioiisly im- 

jKissible to make much of this refinement and still less of the four subdivisions 
of it which n later Upanif^adi the Nrsiohottara,^ invents. Oltraniare,^ while 
recognizing the possibility that even in tlic period of tlie Upani^ads there may 
have l>een felt the neecssity of making some effort to supply an ideal which 
wxKuld not> like tlie established conception, find the only true reality in an 
entity* deprived of that consciousness which is in experience the most 
essential and real part of existence, admits that in this concept ion of the 
Miliiddkya Upanisad we have nothing more than a logical constmctioii, even 
if in ultimate analy sis the phenomena of ecstasy may have given n basis for the 
conceptiDii^ 

The Upanisads assume in these accounts of the states of the soul the dis¬ 
tinction between tJio knowledge possessed in dreams and that which the soul 
enjo>'s in waking moments. But in what does this important distinction 
consist ? The answer to tins problem ■ which is much discussed in later 
philosophy, cannot bo supplied effectively from the Upani^ds tliemselves, 
which* as has been seen^ still fall short of developing a theory of the tiature of 
sensation and pereeptiom 


§ 10. The Doclrim of TrammigtatioTi 

The origin of the doctrine of transmigration is one of the most iMfRcult 
problems of.In<l!an philosophy: its extraordinarily firm hold on the mind of 
part at least of India, which is shown fay the fact that Buddhism reals on the 
doctrine as an essential presupposition, makes it natural to seek the view in 
the earliest period of Indian religion, and this desire to find nietcmpsyehosis 
in the heginnings of Indian belief takes two forms* On the one hand there 
liavc been seen direct references to metempsychosis m the Rlgvcda, and on the 
other there have been traced there ideas ivliJch explain the genesis of the con¬ 
ception. 

The references to transmigration w hich have been seen in the Eig\ ccla are 
all of the most improbable character: it is to ignore the nature of poetrv to 
press the wUh that there may be long life for mail among the gods * into the 
view that it eontempbtes rebiitb : the attempt to find references to it in 
two of the versos of the riddle hymn of Dlrghatamas * is bold, but not very 
plausible ; the allusion p® in winch Vasisfha is made ^ to refer to bia previous 
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birth, IS quite impossible, and the same criticism can be applied in every other 
case.^ The effort to find such %iews is naturally not modern merely : the 
commentaries on the Upanisods themselves seek to trace the idea, and the 
fact that they can adduce nothing worthy of consideration is surely con¬ 
clusive proof that there was iiotliing. In the Brliadwranyaka Upani^d ^ it ts 
sought by ^ankara* without any good ground, and not in aceord with the 
Upani^ad, to show tliat Vnmadeva, the reputed author of a hymn ^ beginjung, 

' I was aforetime Manu, I the sun % refers to hk former birtlis, and in another 
passage of tliat text^* in the exposition of the doctrine of transniigration, a 
verse * celebrflting the tw'o ways of the Fathers and of the gods, on which 
everything meets which moves betw^ecn father and mother^ is pre^^sed by the 
Upani^ad itself into sendee, though the reference is merely to day and night. 
A third passage in the Aitareya ^.ranyaka,® which refers to a third birth after 
death, beside that from the father and by initLation^ makes also use of a verse ^ 
of Vamadeva, in which lying in the womb the speaker learned aU the births of 
the gods, but it is not proved or even plausible that the Upani^d itself refers 
to transmigration at all: the third birth may most probably have been in t he 
next world,^ and in any ease the quotation had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject* 

The effort to find suggestions of the origin of transmigration in V^edic 
beliefs ■ is worthy of more consideration. The ideas tliat the birds are the 
forms of the Fathers, and that the Fathers creep about the roots of the plants, 
iLud tile practice of using an insect or other animal* which alighted on a gar¬ 
ment spread out with an invocation to the soul of the dead, when his bones 
cannot be found, to ser\^e in place of hJs mortal relics, arc points adduced by 
Oldcnherg as suggesting the groundwork ou which the Indian belief 
developed. It is not neeessary to brush these ideas lightly aside, or even to 
ix>int out that the evideuec for them is late, and not of value as proof for the 
early Vedic religion. What is neecssarj" is to point out that, while the ideas 
thus recorded are of some value as showing the presence in Indian religion of the 
belief of the incorporalion of the souls of the dead now and then in animals nr 
plants—of the latter there is even a hint in the HigvTda*^^ iLsclf—the im[Xjrtancc 
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of triuiBmigrftUan lies precisely in the fact that the doctritie is an ctJiicd 
system, and that it has, therefore, not merely a value totally distinct from the 
mere belief suggested by the evidence above adduced, but is thereby referred 
for its teal origin to something qiiite other than popular belief. That it 
should have been so fully accepted by the people in course of time was 
doubtless aided by such views as that mentioned : but no such view could 
create metempsychosis as a system of the marked eharaeter of t he Indian view. 

The Brahma^fts contain on the whole no aeoeptance of the doctrine of 
transmigration: the soul aims at the world of the Fathers as before; the mere 
fact 1 that ns punishment for the cursing of a Brahman, the laying of \-iolent 
hands on liim, or the spilling of his blood, the wTong-doer is kept a hundred, a 
thousand years, as many years as the graiiis of dust moistened by his blood, 
from the world of the Fathers, shows that the view still prevail^ that this 
world was the appointed place for the holy dead even as it is in the BJg^ eda. 
Nor in the main is that world distinct from heaven to which a man naturally 
goes but sometimes fails to reach, confused by the smoke of the fire which 
burned Ijis body.® The conception of weighing the good and evil of a man in a 
balance and his following whichever is the greater,* and that of two Arcs 
which hold back the wicked from the way of the gods or of the Fathers,* do 
not carry us to any definite view other than that of the Rig%‘eda, and the con¬ 
ception of men being discriminated as good or had in the presence of Yarns * 
is eqi^ly unimportant. But a new and iinportant motive appears in the 
growing fear of dcatK even in the world to come. 

This fear seems, as we have seen, to have developed in accordance with the 
desire to distinguish the diverse degrees of good acquired by different modes of 
sacrifiec; it was obriousiy nccessaiy to admit that every sacrifleer would 
receive reward by admission to the happiness of the world to come, but the 
Brahmans had to consider the claims of the richer of their patrons, and Irad 
to promise them more in the world to come tlian the jjoorer, who offered and 
gave less. Hence we find that the need of food in the next world may be 
Severely limited, according to the mode of offering! it can be uniicccssary for 
a spirit to feed oftener than once in fourteen days, in four, six, or twelve 
months, or even onee only in a hundred years, or even never at all. Again 
it is said that sacrifice to the gods produces less than offering to the self.* 
Naeiketas begs that he may he granted the privilege that his good deeds shall 
not decay,* while it is said that day and night wear out the good deeds in the 
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next world of one who does not know r certain rite.^ The fear thns forms itsdf 
that in plnce of the desired immortality in the next world there will be 
reneweei deathp and many litc^ * arc said to save from it|p the Agnihotra, the 
Vi^Qvantp the Nacdkctns fire, the piling of the fire, the study of the Veda, 
There can be no donht that the repeated death is Ln the next worlds not in 
tills : it is applied to the FatherSt* and from those w ho ate bom after death 
to immortality are distinguished those w'ho are born to die again.* The idea 
of the death os being a birth in the next world is not at all rare^ as in the 
passage of the Aitareya Upani^d above mentioned^, and the conception that 
death might there be reficated is (l very natural one. It remained only to 
transfer it to the present wnorld and the effect of transmigration was reached* 
But though this step is taken in the Upanifads it is by no means universally 
to be found there: there is no clear reference in the Aitareya Aronyaka or 
Upanl^adp and the Bi-hadirai^yaka * has passages which quite clearly do not 
recognize it at alL 

The earliest notice of the doctrine of transmigration preserved for us^ 
apart from a few vcr%' dubious allusions in the ^^ts^patha Br&hmana^* is to be 
traced in the Brhadara(iyaka Upanijad in the section ascribed to Yaj i\avalk>^a. 
It is founded in an idea which is plainly expressed but merely as an incidental 
^lew in the Rigveda ^ that at death tlie eye of man goes to the sun+ the breath 
to the wind* the speech to the fire, and the members arc also disTJcrsed. This 
conception which has no importance for the Rig^-efla is developed in the 
^atapatlia Brihmana * in one of the passages which approach the Upani^ad 
character, and in the Brhadftranyaka,* after a long enumeration of the modes 
of disposal of the parts of man in this way, it is asked whei^ the man then 
remoiiu^- On this Yijfiavalkya takes the questioner Artabhaga apart and 
confers with him in secret, and what they conversed about was work, and what 
they commended that was work. In truth, it is added, a man becomes good 
by good works, evil by evil. In a subsequent passage the matter is further 
explained by the doctrine that on death, like a caterpillar-—or grass leech— 
proceeding from one leaf to another, the soul, ha\dng shaken off the body and 
freed itself from ignorance, presumably empirical life, makes a beginning on 
another body. M a goldsmith chisels out a newer and fairer form from a 
piece of cajwdng, so the sonl fashions for itself another newer, fairer form, 
whether It be of the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, or the gods, or Hrajapati, or 
Brahman, or other living beings j ^ just as man acts^ |ust as he behaves, so will 
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he be bom. He who does good will b« born good, he who does evil will be 
Wn evil: he becomes holy by holy deeds, e^dl by evil Hence is explained 
the view that man is composed of desire, in proportion to desire U his will, in 
proportion to his will he jx'rforms acts, and according to his acts does it fiappen 
to him. Or, as an appended verse has it, having attained the end of his deeds 
eommitted on earth, he returns from yonder world to the world of work. 

Tliat this doctrine does not teach the transmigration from one body to 
another is asserted by Sehradcr.i but this view can only be tafcen as a /o«r de 
fdttx, even apart from the appended verse, which expressly makes the trans¬ 
migration clear. It is also certain that, apart from the verse which is doubtful 
in ^nse,* it is a simple transmigration by reason of character or action. It is 
a ehanp of the soul * from one body into another, and the instances cited arc 
better bodies, as they arc of better results from good action m the present life : 
the other beings who arc mentioned are. therefore, to be underetood of liigher 
beings, m all likelihood, than man. It is only in the later Madhvnndiiia 
rei;ensioii of this passage that the form of a man is inserted. Y^j ftavai kya then 
considered that tranamigration was the fate of men. who had not the know’ 
ledge of the identity of the individual and the absolute, which ended the 
p^ibiUty of transmigration of any kind : exactly what sort of fate awaited 
the bad, he does not say. but clearly they would take on at best the forms of 
beings inferior to themselves, perhaps men of lower degree, animals &c 

The appended verse is interpreted by fafUtara to refer to the fact that the 
soul IS not merely rewarded by being transferred to another body, but before 
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that period undergoes reward or punishment for its deeds in the appropriate 
place. The question of its precise meaning is not important i it may mean ^ 
merely that he transmigrates after completing one life* But the important 
fact is that, witii the doctrine of aetion as determining the future life of mao, 
there comes to be combined the doctrine of reward in heaven or punishment 
elsewhere, which is already seen in the Rigveda and more elearly in the 
Athorvaveda, and which we nce<1 not doubt was a popular belief, and this 
combination is already found in the two main texts which arc our sources for 
the transmigration doctrine. Of these the Brhadfirapyaka * version is found 
in the sixth book which occurs in the appendix, and this fact alone indicates 
its later date. The other version is in the Chandogya,* and here as always that 
Upanisad shows its dependence in the ease of common material on the 
Brhadkraqyaka. A somewhat comipt version is also given m the second 
Barif of the Xirukta. 

account is divided naturally into two parts. The first is the theory 
of the five fires, which is an account apparently of the mode in which the soul 
on death passes immediately, without intermediate reward or punishment, 
into the new body. The burning of the body on death is here taken by a new 
turn of thought as the offering of sacrifice, and the essential part of theotferiDg, 
the action of man, is figured as the waters, which are offered with faith; hence 
the faith takes the place of the waters as the expression for the part which 
transmigrates. The faith, which thus ascends in the form of the sacrificial 
vapour to the gods, is by them offered in the heaven, the atmosphere, the 
earth, the man, and the woman as sacrificial fires, changing thus first to the 
Soma, then to rain, then to food, then to seed,* and then to the embryo, and 
then receiving existence afresh. The mythical character of the whole is 
obvious, and reminds us that the new doctrine of action as determining the 
future life was decidedly disadvantageous to the sacrificial priest, and that it 
^vaa natural to reserve it as a holy mystery. 

The second part of the account deals with the tw'o w'a>'s, that of the gods 
and of the Fathers, and it teaches the doctrine first of punishment in the next 
world, and then rebirth on earth for those persons who were not to receive 
full enlightenment. The Devayilna, originally in the Rigveda the path by 
which the sacrifice of a man was home to the gods or by which they came for it, 
and by which on death he joined tlic Fathers and the gods in heaven, is trans* 
formed into the path by wliich the soul goes to the gods or to the absolute. 
On the burning of the body the soul enters the flame, then the day, the bright 
half of the month, the bright half of the year, the year, the sun, the moon 
(in the Chindogya version), the lightning, and finalIj', led by a spiritual man or. 
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as the Chendogya hns it, asupcrl^uirmn man, into tlie world of Brahman, The 
terms arc of course to be understood spatially, but in later India they were 
interpreted as temporal, and thus in tlie great epic the death of Bhlfma is 
delayed by that warrior so that he may die in the Uttariyaqa, the northern 
course of the sun.^ In the case of the Pitryftna the course is different: the 
moon is common to both since the moon was often regarded as the home of the 
dead,* and in the Upanisads its waxing and waning were brought into con¬ 
nexion with the movements of the souls : hence the path is the smoke, the 
night, the dark half of the month, the dark half of the year, the world of the 
Fathers in lieu of the year, the ether not the sun, the moon, which is now not 
a stage of transit to the world of Brahman, but the highest place attained by 
the souls. The arrit'al of the soub fills up the moon,* so that in the meta¬ 
phorical language of the Upanisads they are enjoyed by the gods^ a ^-iew 
which the Vedanta reduces to the principle that the souls and the gods 
together delight therein. This time of felicity ends only when the merit of the 
soul is finished, and then it returns to earth by the process, in its last stages 
very difficult, of being materialized into ether, wind, smoke, mist, doud, rain, 
plants, food, seed, and entrance into the womb of the mother to be followed by 
rebirth. The way of the Fathers is the lot of those who are bent on sacrifice, 
works of piety, and asceticism (in the Cbiindogya, saeriflee, gifts, and alms* 
gi ving), while that of the gods which leads to the Brahman is allotted to the 
wise who know the doctrine and those who in the forest worship faith (in the 
Chfindogy^ worship faith and asceticism, unless it means * worship, holding 
that faith is asceticism'). The lot of the wicked appears to have been the third 
place which led to birth again as animals, of the lower insect orders, worms, or 
flies. In the Chilndogya Upanisad * the position is differentiated by the 
division of the classes of souls, which go to the moon, into those of good and 
those of abominable conduct: the former are reborn as Ksatriyas, Brahmans, 
or Vai^j-BS, the latter as dogs, pigs, or CapdJUas, but the absurditv’ Is retained 
that the third class remains, described as beings which ever return. 

The Kausitaki Upani^ad * presents an accommodation version : here the 
souls are all sent to the moon r thmr knowledge is there tested, and according 
to the result they proceed by the Devayfina leading through the worlds of 
Agni, Vfiyu, Varupn, India, and Prajflpati to that of Brahman, or they return 
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to earth in rebirth as a worm or a fly or a fish or a bird or a lion or a boar 
or a scrpeat or a tiger or a man or as something else* The later Upani$ads 
add notliing of value to this doctrine; the Kat-ha^ refers to the rebirth of 
men as men or plants according to their deeds and knowledge, imd the 
Praijna • follows the Chfindogya with some deviation. It, with the Jaimiolya 
itpmiisad Brahmai>a,* recognizes two ways from the start, one by the north 
course to the world of Adit>Ti, tlie other by the south course to the moon, 
from the former there being no return. The mention of .^Iditya here is an 
archaic touch in comparison with the world of Urahman, while on the other 
hand it is more recent than the conception of tlic goal as the world of Yama, as 
in the Rigveda. The Jaiminiya version contains the curious assertion * that 
a man can, after attaining the world of Brahman through the earth, Agni, 
V&jTJ, the atmosphere, the quarters, day and night, the half months, the 
months, the seasons, the year, the heavenly Gundharvas, the Apsarascs, the 
skv, the gofls, the sun, the moon, each of which is the world of Brahman,® 
choose at will birth in a Brahman or a Ksatriya family, a clear proof of a 
doctrine independent of Karman, and a curious parallel to the Buddhist 
doctrine—found also in .tainism—of the choice of family made by the Buddha 
while in the Tusita heaven.* In the Bhagavadgita ’ we And the process carried 
one degree further and above the world of Bralmian, from which once no 
return was possible, is set that of Krs^a os all-god. The Slundaka makes 
the soul attain release by passing tlwough the suu; Hertel s riew * that 
release is atUined after life in the Brahmaloka seems erroneous; attain¬ 
ment of the Brahnuiloka is release. 

Ill keeping with the curious vagueness of the Upanisads is the failure 
to make it dear precisely what is the ground which secures for a man union 
with the absolute in lieu of rebirth. In the Chfindogya ^ the matter Is fairly 
simple ; the boon falls to those who know the doctrine of the Ave fires and the 
oBcrings in them wliich explain man's descent to earth after Ins death, and 
to those wlio practice worship in the forest, holding that faith is their asceti¬ 
cism ; at least this is the more natural sense of the terms employed. Return 
to earth is attributed to those who in the village wwship. holding that their 
sBctificcs and their gifts to the priests are their tribute. In the Brhadar^- 
yaka.“on the other hand, the distinction is between those who practise faith 
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iitid truth, and those who devote themselves to sacrifice, alms, and aseetidmi. 
In the Mundakft Upam^ad * the attaimncDt of the absolute is the reward of 
those who wise, caJm, of holy conduct, practise faith and asceticism, which Is 
doubtless intended to he a reproduction of the ^iew of the Chandogya, though 
its accuracy is dubious. In the Pra^na ■ the sun and the absolute ore assured 
to those who give themselves up to holy conduct asceticism^ 

faith, and knowledge, white rebirth is attained by those who hold that sacri¬ 
fice and gifts are their action. It may fairly be held that the earlier sources do 
not accept ascctielsni as any essential part of the equipment for attaining the 
absolute, while it is assumed as necessary in the later te^ds,^ 

The nature of the being which passes through transmigration is not specially 
discussed in the occounts of the paths. The curious mention of the man^ 
variously described as spiritual (ntdaa^a) or as superhun^an who 

leads the migrating soul from the lightning to the world of Brahman, is trans* 
formed by the account of the Xirukta * into a change effected in the soul itself, 
which becomes a spiritual cssenccp and with this conception Windisch ^ 
compares the fact that the Buddha emerges in spiritual fom> 

from his mother's womb, thus avoiding all injury^ to hcCp and the gods assume 
such a form. No certainty, howe\"er, is possible, and Deussen* is equally 
certain that the mdiutm of the Brhadaranyaka version is merely a corruption 
of the amdtuwa of the Chandogya text* 

The nature of the soul which is fated, urdike this class of soul, to return to 
earthp is not here specifically described in any way, but in another port of 
the Brhadarariyaka XJpani^ad ’ we find the description of the fate of the soul 
on death, from which it appears that all the organs accompany the departing 
Atman, that it enters into the Saihjfi^na, and so becomes possessed of know¬ 
ledge and consciousness, ^’'ij hilna, while, it ts added, its Iramlng and actions 
hold fast to it, and its knowledge of what has been before. With this accords 
well enough the Buddhist view of the migrating substance which is composed 
of V^ijfLUmi, and the other four Skandlias of Vedani, ^ feeling ^ Samjfla, 

^ perception % Rupa, ‘ corporeal form \ and Samskltras^ * dispositions ^ and 
which also bears the compendious term of Namarupa, ^ uame and fonu^, the 
former being essentially a brief designation of the four Skandhas other than 
form. Here, however, and in the orthcxlox doctrine of 
54ihkhya,^ w'e have express recognition of a factor which is not mentioned 
expressly at any rate in tlie Brhaduraayaka, that of corporeal form* It is 
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evident tiiat this ^new W &55 not absolute]^' necessary for the theory of the 
Atmazt, and its development went, we may assume> hand in liand with the 
ilevelopntent of the principle of the fine elements of matter, such line elements 
being obviously necessarj' if they were to be conceived as accompanying an 
Lnvbible entity like a transmigrating souL We find, however, in the same 
Upani?ad^ in the dialogue between Yiijbavalkya and Artabhilga, which is 
preser^^cd in one tnntalbsing fragment, tliat in the case of death a man’s 
speech departs to the fire, his breath to the w ind, his eye to the sun* his mind 
to the moon, lus ear to the jiole, his body to the earthy his Atman to the ether, 
his hair to the plants and trees, his blood and seed to the waters, but there 
remains to transmigrate his Xarman alone** It is true that ^ankara proves 
equal to the occasion and dis[X)scs of the mention of the disappearance of the 
Atman by interpreting the ether as the space in the heart wherein dwells 
the self, but this explanation is a mere laur dt /arce* On the other hand^ 
’VVindisch ^ suggests that the necessary clement of personality must be deemed 
to be given by the persistence of the name, wliich in the preceding section of 
the Upanbad Yijhav^lkya has declared to be the one thing which persists on 
the death of man, and tins interpretation appears to be necessarily correct, 
while it suggests the origin of the use of the term ‘ name * in the Buddhist 
conception of Namarflpa as the factor which passes through transmigration. 
Jacobi/ again, suggests that the force of Xarman produces a nevi^ complex of 
the elements, holding that the idea of a permanent soul was not yet known, 
but this is a far-fetched conception- In the vagueness of conception we have 
nothing to w'onder at; the whole conception is seriously regarded so bizarre, 
that it is not surprising that to clothe it in definite language was bej-'ond the 
power of the authors of the Upani^ads* 

In the later literature * there exist* despite the prevalence of the Karman 
doctrine, none the less the inconsistent ideas that on the one hand the sin of 
the father passes over to the child, apart from tlie act ion of the child in former 
births, and on the other that the saving grace of the Lord avaib to break the 
chain of Xarman. Still more naturally in the period of the Upanisads, when 
the doctrine of Karman was. far from being a fixed dogma, it is not surprising 
that many traces of conceptions inconsistent with the Karman belief should 
appear. Of these the most obvious is the bdief in the power of the .\tman by 
special grace to manifest itself, w hich is found in the Katha, the Mnndaka^ 
and still more elearly in the ^vetflgvataxa Upani?adt but equally important is 
the doctrine that in the son the father is continued In being in such a manner 
that the son takes over all that his father has, including his Karman^* though 
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the term in the context uppUes generally to all nction and has no moral 
reference, and that for any evil done by his father the son makes atonement,^ 
a view which results in the constant insistence ou begetting oi^spring as a 
religious duty,* and >vhich la the later period takes the more crude and \Tilgar 
form that the mere birth of a son (pwfra) stives the father from the hell named 
Put, a puerile verbal play in the preeise maimer of the Upani^ads. This idea 
must clearly he reckoned along with those passages which declare that in the 
aon the father is born again, an idea which is in itself not strictly reconcilable 
with the \1ew that the sold transmigratt^ on death, since in the elaborate 
description of the Upanisadsthe tradition from father to son is of so eoraplete 
a kind that it would seem that there was nothing more w'hich could tcansmi- 
grate: we liavc In fact three diverse ideas more or less blendcdt the birth 
of the father in the production of a son, the handing over by the father on 
death to the son of his whole personality* and the migration of the father's 
soul Into some new existence. 

A further breach with the theory of Karnian is to be seen in the case of 
the KausStaki Upani^ad^* which tells bow the man who attains the Brahman 
after passing by the river of immortality casts away his good and Ids evil deeds* 
which his friends and enemies duly share, w hile he from his lofty position gazes 
calmly at good and evil deeds, and the contrasts of night and day. This 
idea, as Hopkins* has shown, has a ritual origin : in the ^atapatha Brahmai^ia “ 
wc are told how the man who performs the Agnihotra after sunset and before 
sunrise escapes the fate wldch normally awaits men m the world to come* 
where the days and the nights gradually destroy their good deeds, and doom 
them in due course to that renewal of death w^hieh tlie Bralinian regards as the 
worst of unhappinesses. Thus early it is clear the Karman doctrine had to 
face the competition of conflicting and doubtless older views, which never 
could be brought into real coincidence with it. 

Another of the many contradictions involved in the theory arises from 
the view that on the departure of the soul on death it is accompanied by its 
recognition of the past, that is* that it retains a riial personality. The difficulty 
of disposing of tiie fact that in practice the soul bos no such recolleclion in its 
new birth of this previous experience is met by the statement that the child 
in the womb in its ninth month of existence possesses this knowledge* but 
through the pangs of birth is deprived of it.* The Buddhist view admits that 
tlie Buddha enters vfith complete memory and Intclligt'nce into the w-omb,^ 
but in his case his miraculous birth prevents the loss of his supreme powers. 

The later literature, by no means in harmony with the principles of 
Karman, assumes that great importance atlaches to the thought which is in 
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the mind of man in the moment of death,» and we Bnd a feint premonition of 
this view in the hisiatenec laid in the Pra^na Upani?ad* that mans thought 
detennines his next life. Possibly a similar conception may uiidcrhe the 
praj'er put by the I^ii Upani^d »in the mouth of the dying man. 


§ 11. TJie Way oj Salvation 

In thodew of the Buddhist the world is misery, and the whole end of n^i 
is to remove the misery of existence from himself by the destrut-Uon of that 
desire, which leads ever from birth to birth. But the whot^ale 
of the Buddhist is by no means chiuactenstic of the Upamjads : to iiiid real 
pessimism in them, as apart from mild expressions of the un^Usfactonn^ 
o( the Onite compared with tlie inEoitc, is impossible. It is also impossible, 
therefore, to trace to the empirical despair of the world the growth of 
niism ; the most that in this regard can be said is that the tendency to take 
a pessimistic view of life may have been favoured among the upper clawW of 
tii Indians by the ctfeet of the climate * and admixture w'lth the almrigui«, 
which was steadily taking place and was weakeni ng the mental the 

race. Of the latter fact there can be no donbt: the genius of the Op^i^ 
is diireretit from that of the Rigseda, however inany ties may connect the tv.Q 
periods. The emancipation theories of the Upainjads must, therefore, be 

traced to some more intellectual ground. , , , , . . , f 

In the Bigveda and in the Briihma^as the ideal aimed at is length of days 
on earth and life in the world of heaven in companionship with the gods. In 
the Brahmanos we find that the reward of commninty of being, companion¬ 
ship. and fellowship with the gods is promised to the performere of vanom 
rit£. in the ease of diverse gods. Agni most of all, but 
Varuna, Xdilya, Brhaspati, Prajapati, and finally even with the 
Brahman.® Tlie gods arc then reduced to the position of being no more than 
means bv which entry to the Brahman 

placed in this position as well os Indra and Prajapati. hen the Btahm^ 
is also regarded as the Atman, the end becomes unity with the Atman, and 
this was the saving mode of emancipation, before transmigration 
in. The know-cr of the wise long-emancipated youthful Atman ceases to fear 
death; * the finder of the Atman ceases to be stained by artion j knowledge 
leads to the place where desire is at rest, where no sacrificial gift readies, nor 
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the penance of the ignorantp* It h dear that what is contemplated is attain- 
ing by knowledge union with the Bmhnmn, but the influence of the traditional 
view' is seen in the fact that it is slid rcgaidcd as the arrival at n world of 
heaven as if the Atman were without the self.* The same conflict appears in 
the view^ that the Atman is the infinitely great and the infinitely smalh 
and that on the departure of the souh It is to go to the Atman, and enter in. 
In all these passages it is necessary to rccogniM that the knowledge of the 
Atman leads only to with the Atman after death, and that the unity is 
conceived oa the old modd of community with a deity, 

A further and important step is undouhtediy taken with the recognition 
of the fact that the emandpation desired is already achieved in this life by 
means of the recognition of the fact of the unity of the self and the absolutcp* 
He who knows * I am the Brahman" becomes the universe: even the gods have 
no power to prevent him so becomings for he is its soul.* Or^ in the words of 
the ^lundaka Upani^ad,* ^ He who knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
the Brahman." The mere knowiedge constitutes the deliverance : the man 
ceases to be affected by any desires of any kind : his deeds good or bad cease 
to have any effect on him : * like the reed stalk in the fire, his works consume 
themselves away 2 ^ as water does not stay on the lotus leaf, further works do 
not cling to himp* The discussions of Y£}navalkya with the king, Janaka,® 
reveal the truth that the absence ofdesirct the disappearance of every passion, 
is the mark of the man becoming immortal and attaining to the Brahman. 
Similarly, in veiled language he informs the king that death wiU not produce 
any essential change in the seif, and he denies in bis discussion with Maitreyl 
that there is any consciousness after death.*^ Though later interpreted 
materialistically by the CSrvakas^ the sense is clearly otherw ise. After death 
the indestructible self ceases to have that division of consciousness as subject 
and object, w^hich gives the empirical consciousness of the world. Tl'ie wise 
know that there is in the unlveise as we have it no reality, nor is there any 
further reality in immortality, if understood as a prolonged individual exis¬ 
tence after death. 

The attainment of emancipation by this knowledge w^hich gives it, and is it, 
results in the ittunediatc cessation of every emotion 2 how can man desire any- 
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thinir who knows himself to be nil ? How can he fear when there is no other? 
There con be no sorrow for him nor pain; he is like a blind nian w ho hM 
Gained his sight, a ^vounded man healed, a sick man made whole. All Jus 
works are annihilated, as they have meaning only for an individuality. Future 
works have no effect upon him, but e^-il he cannot wish b>Jo, since he has no 
desires: ‘ he may, if he cares, live on for the fuU length of life or do any 
action BO long as he does it disinterestedly, a view which the Lpani^ad 
offers, despite its paradoxical appearance, doubtless as a sop to those who did 
not wish to be denied the position of emancipation, hut prefenrf Jso to 
enjoy the things of life. He cannot again ever feel any doubt; he has the 

full and abiding knowledge for all time- . 

The view that the emancipation is attained m the moment of the know¬ 
ledge is, however, very far from being universally expressed or believed, The 
idea on the contrary occurs, ever and again, that the res Jt of the enlighten¬ 
ment is only complete at the end of the life of the self, and that the enhghtcn- 
mciit takes' the form of an alteration in space to a new a^e,> Thesj ide« 
are* of course, merely the ideas refiftrdmg fate of the soul* transfer:^ 

new conception of the gaining of knowledge. The view that the attamnient of 
knowledge bronght release was one, which, wc may safely assume, ’"'as t 
casv to grasp or to hold, for the very good reason that it is as a matter of faj 
mu’ntelUgible, Hence the Upanisads as a rule merely tliat ^ 

advantages of the acquisition of knowledge are the wmnuig of the desired 
immortalitv : the view of the merger of the Atman in the Atman as a mere 
recosnition of identity is not the conception usually found, w^ch is rather 
that the reward is eternity. Thus in the Ka^ha Upani^ad, m which l^ been 
seen the doctrine of final release by Deussen, there is no trace, as Jhitncy 
has clearly pointed out, of anj-thing more than the mere rtcognibon of the 
winning of immortality as the result of knowledge, in this case philosophical 
knowledge, not as in the Taittirlya Brahmana,* from which the coneeptmn 
of the UpanL^ad is borrowed, ritual knowledge. So we havj many oth« 
accounts, all of the same kind : the soul is supposed to go out by the veins to 
the ravs of the sun and to the sun ;' in the accounts in the transmi^lion 
doctrine’ the souls even of the men who have acquired knowledge arc 
Conceived as going by a long journey to the world of Brahman and the same 
idea is repeated in the variant versions of the Kau^Itaki Lpanisad where 
from the moon such souls go by the worlds of fire, wijd, Varuya. Indra, 
Prajapati and then reach Brahman. In the Aitar^'a .^ranyaka we leara 
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that VSmadcva, as a result of knoAvin^ the Atman, attended from this world, 
and attained immortality in yonder world of heaven. The Kan^Ttaki abo 
has an aecotmt in detail of the world of Brahman, with the Apajajita palaee, 
which is deriA^ed from Varuria's Rigi'cdlc abexie^ the tree Ilya, the Halajya 
city, and the sea Ara, the later coneeption being perhaps derived from the seas, 
Ara and Kya» in the world of Brahman invented by the Chiindogj'a Upon bad A 
Yet another version makes the emancipated man be separated from the lion- 
emancipated by the fact that at death hU soul goes out by the lOlst vein,“ 
whence he proceeds by the crown of the head, fire, wind^ and sun up to Brah- 
niain All these are proofs of the perfectly simple meaning giA^en to saving 
knowledge by the Upanisads generally. The knowledge might really eonfer 
the enlightenment in the view of a few minds, but the overwhelming opinion “ 
of the age wos that the reward was the heaA-en in one form or another/ The 
later Vedfiiita endeavoured to bring order into these ideas, and reconcile them 
with the real nature of emancipation by the theory of the contrast between 
the Jlvanmukta, who obtains release in perfection only on death, but who is 
really released in life by hb attainment of knowlcdgCp and the subject of the 
progressive emaneipation, Kramamukti, by which the passage to the world 
of Brahman took place before the final release by the attainment of complete 
Insight, but these devices remain as unnatural as possible/ 


I 12. The Ethics of the Upanirnds and Toga 

In comparison with the intellectual activity of the Brahmans the ethical 
content of the Upani^ads must be said to he negligible and A aluclcss/ The 
total impression coUA^eyed by the Upanl^ads is that of an intellectual exercise, 
whose aim Avas the attainment partly of immediate gDcxls, partly of the 
highest good, normally the happiness of heaven Avhich was often materially 
enough conceived, and there U made no attempt to make the Iheorclic^l 
philosophy a ground of morality of any sort- There are, here and there, 
moral maxims enunciated, but these are of no consequence and rise in no way 
above popular morality. On the contrary, the essential fact b expressed by 
Indra in hb dialogue with Pratardana; ^ the possession of know ledge makes 
a man independent of all morality, the slaying of an embryoj the murder of a 
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father or of a mother^ It is* of couiw, true that these statements arc not 
meant seriouslyi and that we may console ourselves by supposing that the 
priest did not hold that these criniea could really be disposed of in this wajs 
though of that we cannot be certain as the same results can he attained by 
ritual practices. But they must have felt an exaggerated value to attaeli to 
their speculations^ and have completely failed to see that morality is the most 
objective and essentia] part of philosophy, and is something other than 
aacrihcial activity or intellcetual gyninastics. 

Here and there we have ’idews which arc sound $o far as they go; the 
allegory of life * as a Soma saerifiee postulates that the fee shall be ascetielam, 
hberahty, right dealing, non-injury to life, and truthfulnesSp and a list of 
a student's duties is given in the Toittirlya Upani?ad.^ The student is 
bidden by bis teacher not to he negligent of truthi virtue^ welfare^ pTos|>erity, 
study and teaching, and in due course propagation of children. Furt her, duties 
to the gods, the Fathers, and parents arc inculcated^ and teachers and guests 
are to he ranked as gods. Those acts which asne irreproachable alone should 
be practised, and go^ deeds alone should be revered- Refreshments with a 
seat should be provided for deserving Brahmans. Gi\dng is regulated 
one should give with faith, one should not give without faith, one should give 
with plenty, with modesty, with fcar,^ with sympathy. Further, a very useful 
practical rule is enjoined ; if the student has doubt concerning an act or 
conduct, then recourse shouldi be had to the attitude of Brahmans, competent 
to judge, apt, devoted, not harsh, los-^ersof virtue - as they behave themselves 
in such a case, so should the student demean himself, and similarly should he 
act in regard to persons who arc spoken against. There is thus given as the 
norm of conduct the average righteous man, who embodies in himself the 
Standard of action. In the same Upanisad ^ in addition to the essential study 
and teaching a further list is given which runs: right dealing, truthfulness, 
asceticism, self-restraint, tranquility^ maintenance of the sacred fire, the 
offering of the Agnihotra, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to cliildrcn, wives, 
and gratidcldldrcn. Another test secs in the voice of the thunder the rules 
‘ Be restrained, liberal, merciful So we have condemned as sinners the 
stealer of gold, the drinker of Surl, the murderer of a Btahman„ and the 
dcQlcr of his tcachcr^s bed, and their associates,^ while A^vapati, the prince, 
boasts that his kingdom has no thief, ehnrl, or drunkard, none who neglect the 
saciifiiec or the sacred lore, no adulterer or courtesan.® This is, it is elear, 
purely elementarj': the failure to rise to the conception even of a system of 
ethics is a sign not so much^ as Deussen * suggests, of the virtue of the age* 
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which is not proved by any other evidence, but rather of the lack of ethical 
sense on the ]>art of the Bc&hmans. Philowphieally also the doctrine of the 
absolute as all-pen-ading resulted in the negation of human responsibility: it Is 
the deity who rcahy acts in and through mani, and the Utter eannDt be blamed 
for what be thus seemingly docs** 

In truth the aims of the Brahmans were bent on things which are not 
ethical at aU^ immediate profit on the one hand, or^ on the other, the closer 
realization of the absolute in wluch they believed, and which they desired to 
appreciate in full enjoyment. The ideal is embodied in the most curious 
forms. Knowledge in the Upanisads is essentially profitable,* and by no 
means for spiritual ends alone- He who know'a the world as fivefold obtains 
it I he who knows India as without a rival has no rival; the possessor of 
knowledge cannot be injured by an enemy; neither the northern nor the 
southern mountains can prevail against him* and his foes die around him, an 
idea found in the .^Jtareya Urahmana** It is an easy step to the result already 
seen j knowledge obliteratea evil; one who knows may consort w ith even the 
muTderer without being contaminated** With a strange contrast to Sokrates 
who held that the Arise man would necessarily be good, we are repeatedly 
assured that knowledge relieves man from worrying as to whether he has 
done wrong or right in any matter,* Entry into the absolute is accompanied 
by the casting aside of good and evil deeds, w hich are trans&OTed on one riew 
to one's re^tlves or foes respectively** With an anticipation of modem 
idealism, and in the true spirit of mysticism, good and bad may be regarded 
os imperfect concepts for which there is no proper place in the absolute ; If 
speech were not, neither right nor wrong, true nor false, good nor bad^ 
pleasant nor unpleasant, could be known J The absolute self is unsullied by 
evil to which he Is external; an etymology proves it; for he is called the 
person, Purusa, since he burned {«*) up evil before (ptirva) all these worlds** 
In uniting with him the iudlvldua] parts utterly from good or bad** We see 
this even in sleep, for in it neither evil nor good attaches itself effectively to the 
self-^® When wcare told ^ that the world is truth, therein no ethical implicationp 
for it IS plain that there is here merely an assertion of the reality of the universe, 
the word Satya conveying both senses, and in the theistic Qvetil^vatara ** 
the description of the lord as the briuger of right and the remover of c^ril is 
due to the ooafusion, tliere constant, between the personal deity and the 
absolute. The emancipated self possesses autonomy, but it is not an ethical 
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»tate ; it is merely a conditioi) of unhindered power, the ideal of n despot, 
the state of the man who goes up and down ttiese worlds, eating what he desires, 
assiiEtiing Vi'hat form he desires^- 

Pmjttpati utterly cofidemru * the doctrine, derived allegedly from hts 
teaching by the demon VirocanaT which asserts that the man who consults his 
own desires in this life obtains both this world and the world to come ; this 
view is described as dev'LLish, naturally enough since it would have turned all 
against gifts to the priests or sacrifice- But we have instead the clear doctrine * 
that the self is dearer even than a son, and that whatever is dcar^ be it w ifep 
sons, wealth, the Brahman elassi the K^atriya class, the gods, worlds, any¬ 
thing, is dear not for itselfp but for the sake of the self or souL Wc have here, 
not the psyehologicaJ theory that things are desired for their pleasure, not for 
themselves, nor the suggestion that all love b ultimately self-love* but the 
recognition of the fact of the unity of the whole, which finds its truth in the self* 
Plainly* however, there is no attempt to develop a positive morality ^ which 
would render empiric selfishness ^vtong on the score that it was based on a 
false distinction between self and not-self» On the contrary wc find only 
emphasized throughout the necessity of caring for one^s own salvation; 
Yilj havalkya abandons his faithful wives to seek the welfare of his soul, |ust as 
the Buddha abandons his young bride and his cluld, because they are bin- 
dranees to the attainment of release. 

The true ideal, therefore, of the seeker for truth is embodied in the 
practice of asceticism and the adoption of renunciation : by turning away from 
the tilings of this w'orld, and by concentrating unnaluraily the mind on the 
object, the vision beatific was to be obtained : the utter incompatibility of 
thU with the purely intellectual view, that the recognition of the Bralmian ns 
the self was emancipation, is obvious, but contradictions iVi are the 

normal characteristic of the Upanisads. Henec was developed the scheme by 
which the old rule of life was eomplicated and a series of four A^raniftB, 
* places of asceticism % was devised, through which the man should |jass on his 
way to his home in the heaven. 

In the earliest Upani^ads we Find only the coueeption that, beside the life 
of the student and the householder* men might give themselves up to ascetic 
practices in their seeking for the truth. There was uo idea that the stages of 
life should be successive, ending with the ascetic stage i the ascetic stage 
might follow the stage of household life if desired* but equally it might not.* 
But in the later Upam^ads, such as the Jilbala^, w e fmd the four stag«i ordered 
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as student, householder^ nnehoHte, Yrmaprasthiit and finally wandering Iseggar, 
PariiiTfijaka, lihiksu. The first two stajfes remain mueh us in the Brahmana 
periQLl : it is of interest that we hear of eases, where a pupil seems to have been 
used by his allegetl tcficher mainly for the purpose of tending his eattle, in 
return for wliieh the teaching might be long delayed, as in the case of Satya- 
kama.^ Other pupils again were deemed unworthy of the teaching they 
desired : Upakosala* tender) the fires for twelve years without his teacher 
making up his mind to trust him with the saered knowledge. The householder 
may still attain the world of Brahman by attention to his duties^ if he con* 
tlnues to study and brings up pious son^ and pupils, subduing his organs in 
the self and sla>Hng no life, save at the sacrificial grouniL But another view' 
^ condemns such persons to life in the moon, and then to return to earth again. 
Sacrifice^ Veda stndyi liberality, and the produetjon of sons are still the 
chief duties^ though, as we have seen, the tendency was growing to reduce 
the sacrifice to syn^bolic acts. 

The late Vaikhanasa DhamiasiLltra lays down that there arc four oategorics 
of householder. The first {vilrtimfili) devotes himself to the duty of agricul* 
tore, cattle rearing or trade. The second {^ailna) performs regularly the 
domestic offerings^ Paknyajilas, and, after establishing liis fire, carries out 
each fortnight the new' and full mwn offerings, and eveiy four months the 
four-month offerings, as well as twice a year the animal offering, and once the 
Soma offering- The third [lerfoTnis the f rant a sacrifices, including 

the Soma sacrifice, for himself and aho acts as priests for others, whence his 
name of Wanderer *; he studies and teaches pupils | he gives and accepts 
^fts; he maintajiis his fire and entertains guests. The fourth (^AerJcdrijfra) 
is a man of severe obseiwancest for he offers Isfis, studies and gives gifts^ 
practising specially rigorous abstinence in the monthsSlarga^Tr^and jyai^ha, 
performing morning and evening the Agnihotra^ and maintaining the fire 
with fruits of the w^ood. We need not suppose that this ideal scheme corre* 
spoiidcd to any very definite practice ; it Is noteworthy that it recognize that 
in many cases the householder was more busied in hia business tlian in the per¬ 
formance of ins domestic ritual. 

The business of teaching “ was doubtless carried on by many of the housC' 
holders, m w ell os by those who had jiasscd tliis stage. For the early Vedic 
period we have no indication of anj’thJng corresijondmg to the later Nath+ 
where large bodies of teachers and pupils were united in a loose form of 
monastic life. We seem to find nothing more than individual teachers attract¬ 
ing u larger or smaller number of pupils ; the Ideal seems to have been that a 
true student must dwell in his teacher's house and this fact alone 

would negative large bodies. The epic tradition ^ seems to suggest that five 
w^as a maximum- From lliis simple relationship may be explained a dominant 
feature of the Buddhist and later monastic system, the free right of any person 
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’B’jio had entered on a cooiw of study to abandon it. The development of 
monastic systems which soon became common to all sects was furtlicrcd by the 
rise of Buddhism, though it need not be held to have l)ccn a spctifie Buddhist 
innovation, for it may easily have risen spontaneously among Buddhists 
Jains and Brahmans alUte as the outcome of their comiietition for public 

favour. ,, 

The third stage, that of the anchorite, is not dLstingiiishcd by i &j imvalkya 
from that of the wanderer : when he decides to giv'e up the life of the liouse- 
holder he contemplates wandering about as a beggar.^ The value of penance 
for the knowledge of the Brahman is not o^erestimatKlin the oldest Upanisads: 
the king Brhadratha,* after most painful mortilkatlon, U still far from 
attaining the desired knowledge, Asceticism, it is even said, leads only to the 
way of the Fathers, and has not the result of future emancipation. The man 
who really reali/es the Brahman is above the A^ramas ; * Itc has realised all 
that is aimed at by asceticism : he has no longer individuality or family con¬ 
nexion, he wanders about homeless, begging, without possessions, and bears 
the name Santiyfism, the renouiiccr of everything. How this ideal can be 
logically derived from knowledge of the Atman is nowhere cxplauieJ in the 

Up ani^ds. . . t ' 

With the usual curious turns of Indian thought the Sannyasm, who is 

really a person licyond the A^ramas os the 9vcUif'’atara Upani^ad calk him, 
becomes in the later Upanisads a man striving for the knowledge of the .Atman 
by means of nseeticism. He should undertake this stage only as a rule after 
b^ing a forest liermit, though he may enter into it direct from the house¬ 
holder’s state.* He parts solemnly after sacrifice from all his kin, abandons oU 
SBcriilce for ever, gives up the sacred cord and the tonsure, lays aside his 
former garments and his staff, is clad in rags and a loincloth, and wanders 
about save at the period of the rains, living on what he begs and inhabiting 
lonely spots : some texts even demand nudity : he bears noiv a triple staff or 
a single stall, to signify periiaps the reconciliation of caste differences. Only 
one night may he live in a village, five in a town, but in the four months of the 
rains he may stay there. He is to recite Upani^ds and the Arapyaka, to 
meditate, perform bathings, be indillercnt to every human emotion, and show 
clinrit)' to all creatures. He must practise Yoga, that is, exercises intended 
to bring the mind into mystic union with the absolute. Though the system of 
the later Yoga,^ which is linked to the ,Sfimkhyo, and which, therefore, in 
theory aims really primarily at the isolation of the spirit and nature, not at 
union with the divinity, is not found set out in the same precise detail, most 
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of its dements can be traced in the Upanisfids.* and in the Kiitba we arc dis¬ 
tinctly told that it is necessary to suppress speech and mind, merging the 
latter in the knowledge self, that in the great self, and that in the calm self, 
the absolute. The highest stage is attained when the five senses cease to give 
knowledge, when the mind and the inteUect are at rest; the firm restraint 
of the senses is Yoga. The gvetil^vatara devotes its second chapter to the 
praise of Yoga, jjtcfacing it with prayers, adapted from the Taittiriva SnmhitA, 
in winch the aid of Savitr is invoked to secure the appUcation of the mind to 
the task set Iwfore the Yopn. He should hold erect his body, and cause his 
senses and mind to enter into the heart, cheek his movementa, and breathe 
with diminished intensity through the nose, rostmintng from distraction his 
mind. A dean level ai>ot, free from pebbles, fire or gravel, favourable to 
thought by the presence of water, not offensive to the eye. protected from the 
wind and secluded, is recommend^. Fog, smoke, sun, fire, idnd, fireflies, 
lightning, crj-^tiU, the mooiij ntie given as the preljminaiy appearances wliich 
present themselves to the Yogini lightness, healthiness, steadiness or 
freedom from desire, clearness of eoutiteuance, pleasantness of voice, awcetnesa 
of odour, and scantiness of excretions are the first stage in his progress. The 
revelation of the absolute procures freedom from fettem and sorrow ; sickness, 
old age, and death arc overcome. The Upanifad. however, docs not rely on 
Ttoga alone: the one is attainable not by Yoga merely but by rdleetion 
{s&mhhya) also, terms in which we need not sec references to established 
schools, aa docs Oldenbcrg.* The insistence on breathing as a matter of im¬ 
portance is noteworthy;* restraint of breath not merely banishes evil 
infiucnecs, it tends to generate heat, thus producing Tapos, and by restraint 
serves to deaden the activity of the brain, thus favouring the feeling of 
severance from the world and union with the absolute. 

The ainitrayatilya repeatedly develops the theme; the state to be aimed 
at is reacliing the fourth stage,* by the suppression of the living self. Bv 
pressing the tip of the tongue against the palate,* by suppressing voice, mind, 
and breath, one sees the Brahman, the self, and becomes selfless. Another 
device, fonning the beginning of an advance by sound to the absolute without 
sound, ronsists in closing the ears with the thumbs,' when the sound of the 
ether within the heart becomes audible. By the suppression of breath the 
light of the ether within the heart is made manifesto Or again by using the 
sound Om as an arrow, with mind as its point, the Yogin pierces the darkness 
and secs him who sparkles like a wh«l of fire, the colour of the sun, the llrsh- 
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man that shines beyond the darkness, in the sun, the moon, the fire, and the 
lightning.^ The oneness of the breath and mind and also of the senses and the 
rtfliiiquishincnt of aU conditions of existence is declared to be Yo^e A 
list of six elements of Yoga appears in the ^Sflitrilj^afiTj'a 
are Pr^ayftma, * regulation of the breathing out and in , rrat>abare, 

■ suppression' of the organs of sense sneh as the mind, so as to prevent lU 
activity spoiling concentration, Dhyilna, ‘ meditation', Dhflrapa, conisntre- 
Uon of the attention % Tarka, ' reflection a term of doubtful sense in this 
eontext,* and Samadbi, ' absorption ’ or complete union v,ith the objMt of 
meditation, TJiis list differs, in the insertion of Tarka, and m the placing of 
DliySna before Dliara^a, from tlie later list, which makes up the number of 
eight members by inserting as the first tlircc items \ania, di^ipline , 
refraining from doing injury, truthfulness, &e.. Niyania, '^ self-restraint such 
as purity, contentment, &e., and Asana, * postures in sitting . Of all these 
the most important is the use of Om as a symbol of Brahman to meditate 
upon. It is recognized by the Kat lia,* but its importance belongs to the later 
Upanijads, whicJi delight in mystery regarding it •, it has three syllables or 
morae, or three and a half, or three morae and three echoes, three morae and 
four half morae, and so on ; the point of the Anusviira is given a bidden sense 
and the echo is also famed. It is refreshing to find that silence is called the 
highest point of aU.» The view tlien is that man can only enter on the muta¬ 
tion with Om : he must at the end attain the nothingness in that which is not 
a word, like the sap of the flowers in the liquid honey.* In the condition of 
Samfldhi the consciousness of a separate subject and object entirely disaplJcars, 
and the state of selflessness is reached. This union is attained by the oscent 
of the soul, from the heart through the Susunpjil vein and the Brahmarandlir^ 
to union with the absolute.^ Naturally this conception is developed with 
the aid of the metaphor by which the heart is called a lotus, and by the use of 
the veins, 7S,dOO in number, into wild fantasies. Yet, though most of this 
absurdity is found in the later Upanisads, it should be rccogniicd that the 
needs of Asana are hinted at in the ^vetii^vatara * and the virtues of Pmty- 
tihara are recognized by the Chandogya,* ^ _ 

Religious suicide, which we have not seen in the Brahnuma period, is 
mefitioncd in thb, but t>Ti\y at the latest stage, long nfter the i^niod of the 
Upanbads proper, when authority is given to the beggar to abstain from food* 
to throw himself into Uic water or to choose a heroes death. Strange 
folly to emerge from the comparative rationalism of the Upani.sads* and 
to reach \tA apotheosis in the religion of the Jiiia. 
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§ 13 . The Significance of the Pkilosophy of the Upamsad$ 

What judgement are wc to pass on the main thought qf the Upanisads ? 
Arc they really the expressions at an early date of the dcejtest prineijiles of 
philosophy, or are they merely of historical value, interesting pictures of the 
wly thought of man, important not jjcr se, but lieeause of their dominating 
inQucnee on the future philosophy and life of India ? The tivo interpreters, 
who have of recent times been most impressed by the nature of that philosophy 
as idealism, have passed the most diametrically opjmsed views on the question: 
Gough was impressed n ith the necessity of explaining the defects of the subject 
of whieh Iw treated by the admixture of blood among the Indians, and the 
jXtrTuptiiig influences of a low order of civilization, while Deussen ^ is lost 
in admiration of the UpaiiLsads, as was Schopenhauer before him : ‘Eternal 
philoso])hical truth', he says, ‘ has seldom found ntore decisive and striking 
expression than in the doctrine of the emnneipating knowledge of the Atman,' 
He claims > that Yajflavalkya had anticipated the view of Schopenhauer 
regarding immortality as indestructibility without contimied existence t he 
regards the view of the nature of the self as an anticipation of tlie doctrine of 
Kant; be defends the doctrine of transmigration as the best expression of the 
true state of matters in the terms of empirical thought, while recognizing that 
such an expression is misleading: nay, he argues that the Kantian argument 
rej^rding immortality, based on the realization of the moral law within us, 
points not to ordinary immortality, but rather to the process of transmigra¬ 
tion, and transmigration has been solemnly upheld as philosophic doctrine at 
the present time by eomijctent authorities. 

position of Deussen is, of course, coloured by his acceptance of the 
view that Kant has finally * shown that the kimwledgc of the ultimate reality 
is not possible, with whieh he combines the SchopetiliauerEan doctrine of the 
primacy of the will which he traces to Christianity, and his view of the Upani- 
sads is, therefore, greatly determined by his double desire, to find in them the 
anticipation of Kant and to show that the views of Kant, as modified by 
Sehotienhnuer, are the only possible views of philosophy. To those who do 
not accept his theories the arguments adduced by liim Li I with the theories 
themselves, but the investigation of this question belongs to a general philoso¬ 
phical discussion, which U hardly here necessary or appropriate. The more 
important question which arises is to what extent the doctrines of the Upani- 
snds do foreshadow the Wews of Kant, 
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The answer to this question must candidly admit that the conception of 
the Upani^ads formed by Deussen as containing n deftnile doctrine of idealLsm, 
that of Yfiiftavalkya, which is variously broken down by realistic intrusions, 
and accommodations to common-sense, is one which is contrary to all pro- 
liability and reason. The ideas of Yaj flavalkya, that is of the men who 
framed and attributed to his famous name those views, are the high-water 
mark of the speculation of the Upani^ads : the rest of the material is merely 
the natural development of the Brahmacia theories. Those theories are of 
historic interest; as philosophy, they are unworthy of a moment’s considera¬ 
tion. On the other hand the views of Yfijilavalkya do certainly go the length 
of asserting the utiknowableness of the subject and the fact that the 
the subject matter of the philosophy of the age. was the knoning subject within 
the man : it is further clear that he maintained that the Atman was the only 
real thing, and that plurality was illusory. It is quite true that even in the 
section attributed to him there are many expressions which will not harmonize 
with this conception, but it would be unfair not to take the doctrines at their 
face value, and to recogniste that we cannot reasonably expect full consistency 
on these matters. It is, therefore, necessary to consider these doctrines in 
themselves in their value for thought. 

The essential rcsidt appears to lie in thb, that the distinction of subject and 
object is rca]i7.ed, and that, with the recognition of this distinction, it is seen 
that, as snch, the subject cannot possibly be an object of thought or knowledge. 
These propositions are perfectly true, if duly confined to what they assert: 
consciousness essentially involves the distinction of subject and object, and 
dearly it is impossible to make the subjective activity an object of knowledge 
in exactly the same sense as the content of that activity is an object of know¬ 
ledge.^ But with this doctrine we make little progress to the understanding of 
the world, and the theory that it was really an anticipation of the ^iew that 
the thing-in-ltsdf is unknowabk is not supported by any evidence whatever. 
On the contrary, the assertion of the unity of the sdf and the denial of pl urdity 
cannot be deduced on any legitimate moniier from the doctrine so far amvcid 
at, and these theories amount to no more than the desire to arrive at the con¬ 
ception of some permanent and abiding things. But the identity of the self 
and the absolute is based merely on the abstraction of the self as subj ectivitjr, 
and that of tlic absolute as subjectivity, and the identity is therefore meaning¬ 
less and a mere matter of words. 

Moreover the utter difference between Yftjfiavalkya and Kant appears 
dearly when we realbe that Yijflavalkya, with his theory of the unity of the 
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ab^lute, has no theoiy at all of tha m^Latioii of the (^piric world to the 
absolute, L e« that he really leaves the whole question of philosophy unsolved, 
and that the followers of Ids theory were at the Iasi forced to fall back, as 
early as the ^vetfi^vatara Upaaisad, on the mere phrase of MJlyfi, ‘‘iUnsion 
which turns the supreme lord into a cod].iirer,^ The Kantian doctrine, it need 
hardly be said, leaves us with the whole empiric world regulated under 
definite principles in time and space, and subject to eausaiit)% and it merely 
assures us tliat behind these relations we must not expect by inteiicctuol means 
to find the meaning of existence. That meaning, liowever^ it finds in the 
moral consciousness, wJiieh then becomes of mfiiiite importance. In the 
doctrine of Yiijnavalkya on the contrary we tiave nothing save denial of 
all real causality and multiplicity, and on the other the normal eosmogooism 
of the Urahmai^as, Of moral principles Yfij iiavalkya^s main text is entirely 
innocent: the pure intellectuality of his doctrine led to the cousequeuce that 
the moral acts of tlic person who had knowledge were indifferent^ a factwdiich 
no sophistry could conceal and which was recognized at an early date; * it lias 
its precise counterpart in the view, prevalent in the Middle Ages in Kuropc as 
in India, that devotion to God or an idol was enough to wipe out any infamies. 

When we pass to the doctrine of Karman, the hopeless inconsistencies of 
the view of Vdihavolkya twcomc painfully obvious : the doctrine of Karman 
is now introduced us expluiniiig tiie nature of inan^s fate in life, without regard 
to the other doctrine that knowledge means emancipation at once* How on 
the theory of Yajhavalkya conduct could liavx any effect at all, or any 
bearing on the matter, earmot be understood, but it is really incomprehensible 
how Dcu-ssen can accept the view tliat the knowledge of the unity of the 
Atman produces liberation. All the effect of the philosophy of Yiijilavalkya 
is to declare the difference of subject and object, and then to assert that the 
Atman is one, in which there is no difTereiiee of subject and object, and there¬ 
fore no consciousness, and these ’^lews do not show any connexion with 
emancipation or transmigration degree of merit of conduct. It is simply 
inconceivable why on the ground of such theoretic knowledge men should 
abandon the desire for children, should give up their property, and wander 
about like begj^rsi practising a foolish asceticism* Nor as a matter of fact can 
wc imagine that an^' such conception normally entered the heads of the ascetics 
of the Vcdic age : they doubtless deemed, as the texts indeed show, that w^hat 
they would attain by these practices was the mystic contemplation of the 
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tlivine wliieh mystics of every time and clime Kave aimed at mnning*^ Thi^ 
fact, which is clearly proved by the evidence of the many passages in which 
union with the absolute is aimed at, and regarded a$ a state of abiding bliss, 
IS not in any degree compatible with the view that what the priests and sages 
of the Upanisnds believ^ in was tile mere fact that there exhited a thing 
in Itselfp which was for ever unknowable. From such premises no $uch con¬ 
clusions as are drawn by the Upanisads could possibly be derived at any tiniCi 
The essence of the doctrine of the Upamsads must be looked for in some¬ 
thing else. 

Not indeed is there the sUghtest doubt as to what that belief wast apart 
from occasional flashes of insight which led to other conelusLons. The 
absolute is conceived as an ideal, with which unity is ns ardently desired, as 
it was desired in earlier times with the gods in heaven, and the unity with the 
absolute is conceived in the same mode as unity with the di^dne had been 
conceivedH The Upani^ads are essentially pantheistic with a strong theistie 
leaning* but the extent of that theism difTcTs from passage to passage, and in 
the case of Yaj havalkyaand others douhtless a still more intellectual view of the 
situation was taken, in which the eMcf stress was laid on tlic conception of the 
Atman as the one and only reality* free from pollution, serene, unalterable* 
far above empirical l>eing, or thought of any kind. But this cool intcllec- 
tualism is Dot by any means the pervading doctrine of the llpanisadsi* nor 
indeed in the record of Y^] fiavalkya^s views arc we without indication that the 
Atman itself inspired devotion of a marked kinds os comes out plainly in Ids 
address to Maitreyi, on deciding to abandon his goods and hi^ wives and 
wander forth into the wilderness*® For most of his contemporaries* who 
devoted themselves to the study of philosophy, it may confidently be believed 
that they were pantheists, who were delighted with their discovery of this 
as the truth of the universe, and who conceived the fate of the enlightened soul 
as the enjoyment of bliss in the existence to come in union with the one 
essence of the world. 

It is these two aspects of the Upani^ds wluch explain the two diverse 
interpretations which, as we have seen, ^ahtarai following Gaudapada and 
some Aupani^da school on the one hand* and BMar^yapa,* doubtless with 
another Aupanisada school, on the other, placed on the Upanlsads* Tlie 
purely negative character of the nuiverse of experience is iusisted upon by 
i;:abkara as a result of the stress laid on the unknowability of the Atmau, and 
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its separation from ail empirical reality, whUc B^darSya^a takes the more 
pimple view, which sees in the absolute a divine nature, and finds a place for 
the world and the souls beside that nature, though still in some degree 
pantbeistlcaUy regarded as part of the divine. The result of true knowledge os 
the attainment of union with the supreme deity is thus much more easily 
brought into concord with the utterances of the Upanisads themselves* 
Moreover, the sense of devotion to the absolute was thus brought into accord 
witli metaphysical reality and at the same time opportunity given to adapt 
the Visnu worship of the masses ^ to the esoteric side of the philosophy of 
the UpanL^adSp a task earned out by HSmlnuja in his great commentary 
on the Urahnia S^tra." 

From the point of view of ethics the demerits of the system of the Upani- 
gads are even more glaring than from the point of view of the intellect. It is 
doubtless impossible to arrive at certainty on questions of the ultimate nature 
of reality^ but it is an easier matter to establish some principles of moral 
obligation, and to bring them into harmony with a scheme of the universe 
which if theoretical shall none the less be at any rate plausible. The defect 
of the Upani^ds is tliat they render morality in the ultimate issue valueless 
and meaningless. We may reasonably assume that any complete metaphysie 
must seek to explain ns essential ingredients of existence, tru ths goodness, and 
beauty, and we may safely conclude that a system, which, like that of the 
Upanisads, re^rds beauty and goodness as nothing but hollow mockeries, is 
defective and essentially unsound in its theoretic basis* 

It might indeed seem at first sight that the doctrine of Yfljfla^'alkya 
wliicli ascribes results to the action of Kartnan, would supply us with a ground 
for morality, and theBuddMatsystem has indeed been praised * os an ingenious 
elfort to establish a rigid mk of moral order in the world and to negate selfish^ 
ness by maintaining the doetrines that there is no real self on the one band,^ and 
that every action is eausaU^'^ determined by some previous aetlou on the other. 
Even, however, in the case of Buddhism the theory is by no means satisfactory 
or convincing. The conception of Kanuan serves indeed in an excellent 
way to defend and protect the established order of things, but it is essentially 
fatalistic, and fataLUm is not for a normal mind a good incentive to moral 
progress* If, on the one hand, the doing of an evil deed is restrained by the 
thought that it will be punished in anDther life/ it is equally true that reflec¬ 
tion shows that the actor has really no option in hia acts and is an absolutely 
predetermined pen^n, whose former acts produce his present motives and 
reasonings without the possibility of intervention of any kind on his part. 
This fatalism haunts the Vedanta and the Sanikhya no less than the Buddhist 
system and practically every modem system of absolute idealbin/ and it Is 
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(loteworthy that in the doctrine of RSmanuja there is a real cflort to And some 
place for independence on the part of the individual soul, just as in Buddhism 
and Jainism alike free will is often tacitly assumed as existing. Again, while 
in the occidental systcins of absolute idealism there is ever an effort to find real 
value for the individual by seeing in him the conscious working of the absolute 
which realizes itself in some degree of reality in him, in Buddhism no such 
satisfaction is possible. We arc indeed sometimes» invited to see in the 
Buddhists of the Pali texts lovers of empirical pyschology and hedonists who 
bdieved that life of a certain kind, the full and perfect efflore^nce of mind 
and character on earth, was fair and lovely beyond all nombeing, beyond all 
after-being. Unliappily in this view we have merely the ascription to Bud¬ 
dhism of ideals cherished by a modern sect, in fiagraut defiance of the obvious 
fact that the ionufn of the system envisaged by Ihse writers was 

precisely non-bcing, for in death alone have unhealthy moral conditions 
completely passed away for ever from a sage. From such an end the only 
deduction bearing upon action must obviously be the rule of avoiding passion 
and emotion and action of every kind, and it is significant llmt the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of active compassion in the Buddhist faith is coincident 
with the development of the religious aspect of that belief, which in effect 
overthrows entirely the old ideal and which in large measure was accomplished 
during fordgn dominion in India under the stress of spreading the Buddhist 
gospel beyond the narrow bounds of India proper. 

In the case of the Upani^ads, however, the position for morality is still less 
favourable than in the Buddhist system. It is quite un^ssible to make 
Karnian the leading principle of these texts, to many of which it was clearly 
a sealed book. Moreover it is quite impossible to make the Karnian doctrine 
harmonize with the doctrine of salvation by knowledge, and this doctrine 
is superior to all morality. Doubtless, when restricted within the narrow 
circles in w'hich it first became recognized as the fundamental truth, the 
doctrine of salvation by know ledge alone was not likely to product- evil liviiig, 
but the cUect of a doctrine, which makes morality negligible, on less trained 
minds can easily be rceogiiizcd, and is admirably iDustrated by the effect of the 
doctrine of faith when divorced from w orks. But more directly and funda¬ 
mentally the system failed wholly to provide, just as the Buddlust failed to 
provide, a criterion for morality, since for it also the #u»n«tKHi Aon uni had no 
intelligible relation to moral activity of any sort. On the contrary it declared 
the world of reality to be a delusion or at least not true reality and to be 
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miserable; it cneoumged the declaration of one Upani^d^ that devotion to 
children, ^ifct or parents is a means of keeping l>ack the self from its sa^^ng 
knowledge : it drove Yilj flavalkya to abandon his dear wife for ever, and notp 
ns in the more sympathetic version of the Buddha legend, subject to the 
possibility of relations of friendship at a later periods The essence of its 
doctrine is that of the saving of the individual soul, which must r^olutcly 
refuse to allow itself to be blinded by the ordinary desires and sympathies of 
mankind. This is a logical conclusion of the metaphysic of the system^ When 
Ynj hevalkya * declares that the husband is dear to the wife not for his own 
sake but for the sake of the self, and applies the same principle to the other 
Tclatjons of human life^ to the wife, to ehildrenp to riches, to other men, to the 
gods, mid the universe, he is doubtless concerned mainly w ith a metaphysicid 
doctrine % but not only is the selfish conclusion obvious to ordinary minds*® 
but it is essentially connected with the teaching itself^ for on ultimate 
analysis the aim of the self turns out to be the annihilation of every human 
desire and activity, an ideal w^bich renders all active philanthropy idle, and 
which has caused the chief virtues of India to take the form of resignation^ 
passive compassion, and charity.* 

On the other hand, the attainment of the ideal of union with the absolute 
ted to the addiction to the practise of meditation, and above all in ever in¬ 
creasing measure in later times to the seeking of mystic states of absorption 
in the absolute. It is right to feeognke that of this tendency on its worst side 
the Upani^ads have very little to show. It is an exception when the Chan- 
dogy^a Upani^ad ® solemnly assures us that the possession of saving knowledge 
enables a man to have at pleasure the presence of the Fathers, the Slot hers, 
brothers, sisters, frieiidst garlands, perfumes, niusic^ and women: doubtless 
in some degree concession had to be made to the desires of those w^hoi unlike 
Naeiketas, preferred material joys and the houris of paradise “ to the know¬ 
ledge of the truth of the fate of man after death- iSut it was inevitable that 
n doctrine, which regarded morality as not really existent, and preached the 
attainment of union with the absolute by means of mystie abstraetiou, should 
be productive of means of attaining the desired end w'hich were grossly 
Immoral; the Tnntras of the later Hinduism, which in Bengal ^ have ousted 
the Veda, w'hich in a very real sense ore the most important books of a large 
section of Hindus, and w^hieh are ccrtaiuly by no means without occidental 
and American admirers, are in ultimate analysis descendants of one aide of the 
mysticism of which a liigher form appears in the Upani^ads* The same 
tendencies were from the first marked in Buddhism, as in the earliest texts wa 
find the possession of certain supernatural powers admitted as real. 

The final judgement passed on the Upanisnds cannot^ therefore^ bo in 
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doubt: * they are the products of the indigenous philosophy of India, most 
interesting expositions of early and acute efforts to grasp the mture of the 
universe and man’s place in the cosmos, of vital import^cc for the under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religious life in later times, since the eon- 
ceptions which they enunciate have for the rest of Indian intcUectnal progras 
picponderant weight and influence. In comparison with the rest of Indian 
philosophy they excel in interest no less than in literary form and in freedom 
of thought: the deadly defect of the Buddhist dialogues, interminable 
repetition and dullness accentuated by the heaping up of synonvTns or quasi- 
synonyms, is ouly nascent in the Upanisads, which again are happily exempt 
fiom the painful duty imposed on Ankara of expounding his idealism in the 
form of commentaries on texts which he must take as binding upon him and 
expressing one consistent doctrine, in face of the fact that obv-iously they do 
nothing of the sort. On the other hand, regarded as serious contributions to 
the solution of the fundmnental problems of philosophy, the value of the 
Upanisads must be considered to be comparatively small: moreover they 
became knoim to the western world at a time when the development of philo¬ 
sophy had reached a point at which it could acquire little or nothing of great 
value from the Upanisads : to measure the exact effect of their influence 
on Schopenhauer would be extremely dirficult,* csiieeinlly having rc^rd to 
the fact that he knew them only in a version which often completely misrepre¬ 
sented their sense ; but in the long run Schopenhauer himself represents 
merely a back current in the course of the streain of philosophy to its un¬ 
attainable goal. . j t > 

A stronger hjowever* lias been made for the value of the dootrme of 

the Upanisads as a school of mysticism, ‘ an attempt to gain i^onal 
experience of God found witiiin the heart as a result of sclf-purillcation’, or 
‘ as a constant process of self-purification to the intent that God may be found 
within *, definitions in which as applied to the Lpani.sads God must be under¬ 
stood as the Brahman. It is clainicd from this point of x-iew that the 
Upanisads Irave the superiority over Christian mysticism in originality, 
since that depends vitally on Plotinus, whUe it b admitted that the 
mysticism of the Upanisads is too purely metaphysical, and lacks the etlucal 
and social content of Christian mysticism. Much of Christian mysticism, 
however, seems defective in this regard equally with the Upanisads, though 
it may be conceded that, unlike the Upan^ads, the Christian mystics 
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professed a faith in which essential stress was laid on morality, Christian 
mysticism^^ however, is undoubtedly dilferenbiated from that of the Upan%ads 
by reason of the difference between the coneeption of God and that of the 
Brahman, even though in certain mystics the personal charaetcr of the 
divinity tends to be merged^ while in the later Upani^ads a personal deity 
appears in lieu of an impersonal absolute. In harmony with this distinction 
is the normally greater per^naL characterof the mysticism of Cbristinn seera^ 
men and women alike. From this point of view the tJpam^ads may jnstly be 
accorded greater value and importance than from that of philosophy proper, 
and it is significant that it Is in Christian mystics that we Qnd utterances which 
the seers of the Upanisads would have found far easier to interpret than the 
Kantian system, such os that of St+ Catherine, ^ My bdng is God> not by 
simple partieipatioDr but by a true transformation of being % or Eekhardt^Si 
‘ When the soul has lost itself and everything in God, it finds itself again in 
God when it attains to the knowledge of Himt and it finds also everything 
which it had abandoned in God V or his emphatic denial that God h^ any 
definite character of his own.® 

It is this fact of univcrsolism that gi%'es the mysticism of the Upanimds 
in its purest form its chief appeal to mony minds^ which find in the cult of 
a personal deity too narrow an outlook and too selfish a destiny for man. To 
such spirits as these the idea! of merger in the absolute presents an effective 
antidote to the narrowness of traditional religion ^ and thus the philosophy of 
the Upanisads has for them the same attractioD as systems of absolute idealism 
have had for many t3'pes of western mind. The chief distinction, however, 
between the standpoint of the Upanisads in this regard and that of western 
theories of the absolute is that the Upanisads do not fed any serious necessity 
for finding a place for morality and political life, while in the west from Hegd 
onwards heroic^ if unsuccessful* efforts have been made by the followers of 
this ideal ^ to establish morality and civU life as an essential element in the 
absolute. The contrast admits of e^plaiiation on many grounds, but one of the 
most obvious U the fact that the system of caste provided ready-made an 
ethical framework which no philosopher cared to attack, while political organi¬ 
sation remained almost stationary. 
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GREECE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA 


It b not to be thought that the early phUosophy of Greece exercised any 
influence on the philosophy of India. Apart from every other consideration, 
it b dear that the rise of philosophy in Greece wos long subsequent to the 
beginnings of Indian philosophy in the hymns of the Rigveda, and from 
those hymns the bbtory of thot philosophy presents itself in the light of an 
ordered development. The same reason, which makes it inconceivable that 
the philosojaby of the Upanlsads should have been the product of external 
influences, such as the introduction of extraneous ideas from the warrior das, 
it inconceivable that the development of that philosophy should have 
been affected by influences from Greece. 

The only question, therefore, which con arise is whether the early schools of 
Greek philosophy were affected by the tenets of the sehtwls of pie BrnhiHAns* 
This question, ikst handled with naive enthusiftsm by Sit WUliani Jones, has 
been dealt with at length by Garbe,^ who is quite prepared to derive early 
Greek phiicksophy in large mciasure from iudin,. and the merit of hh work on 
Indian philosophy renders it necessary to consider carefully the arguments 
which he has adduced. The possibility of such iufluenoe must be admitted, 
though its probability is a very different qiicstion. Still wc cannot assert that 
there was any itisuperable barrier between early India and early Greece: 
the proof of such intercourse is not large ia quantity or quality, but the mere 
fact that the two countries were not separatetl by uncrossed dcsem or seas is 
so far in favour of there having been exchange of ideas. Positive evidence 
is sometimes alleged in the shape of the quaint legend of the wooers of 
Agariste in HerodotoSp* which is traced to a Buddhist Jataka, and even, for 
the famous passage of the AfUigotit^ in which the heroine weighs the respec¬ 
tive claims of brother and husband to consideration as regar<^ the duty of 
self'Sacrifice^ an Indian original has been claimed* In neither Instance 
is the esse at all made out and the easy credulity with wluch the claims of the 
proof of the wandering of fables and folk-tales at an early date have been 
accepted * is scarcely creditable to the historic acumen of the critics. 
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A more serious attempt to prove ctsnnexjona of fi literary and reUgiciiiA 
natrire is made by A* Gotie* who compares ^ the doctrine of correspondence of 
macrocosm and microcosm as eauaciated in the BundahiSn * with the pseudo- 
llippokratetui treatise The latter work appears to have been 

known to Plato, and therefore goes back to the fourth century C*^ while W^II+ 
Roscher has endeavoured to assign the short tfcatise to the seventh century 
and to regard it as the earliest work extant of Greek seience and cosniolog>% 
The RiindahiSnp of course, is latc^ and this particular portion cannot even for 
certain be attributed to the Sassanian recension^ On the other hand we have 
in the Upanisads and even in the Brahmanas ^ the idea of the parallelism of 
macrocosm and microcosinp so that the possibility^ that oriental intluence 
lies at the basis of the Greek composition cannot be excluded^ It may be 
conjectured also that oriental inHuence is to be seen in the doctrine of the 
pscudo-Hippokratean treatise wipl where the breath is a ground of 

illness, and even in the doctrine of the humours* for Pimini already knows in 
the fourth century b^c% of wind* bile, and phlegm as affecting heaJlh.* But, 
even if wc grant that there was influence in these matters^ the date is late ; the 
doctrines suggested by Persia were* it is believed, introduced into Greece not 
before 4S0 c. by the Krudian school of medicine* We know in fact of three 
Greek phyisieians at the Persian court., Demokedcs under Dareios KtesUs 
under Artaxerxes 11, and ApoDonidcs, whom Ktesias mentions. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that we have no evidence that the doctrines alleged 
to have influenced Greece were actually known in Persia in the fifth century 
n. c,* and that a case can quite fairly be made out for Greek independence in 
these regards* 

Still less can we deduce Indian iuGueace on Greece from the famous 
Orphic hymn,® w'hich celebrates the greatness of SEeus, and was in some form 
or other known to Plato^* Aischylos,^ and Xenophanes.^ The parallelism 
which has been seen between the cosmic doctrine of this h™n and thot of the 
PurusaaOkta • is intcrestiiig* but it is not claimed that it is due to borrowing 
from India. Rather it is suggested that the Orphic movement oivcd much to 
Iranian religious conceptions of the people* which play little part in the 
reformed rdigion of Zoroaster* Nor need we doubt Iranian influence on this 
comparatively late movement. But, so far as ascertained facts go, the 
evidence of any intelleetaal connexion of a serious character between 
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Gt«ccc und India in the period before the extension of the empire of Persia to 
the north-west of India is still to seek- 

The actual proof of influence must, thetefone, be derived from internal 
evidence, the eomparison of the two systems. Garbe lays stress on the fact 
that Xenophanes teaches that the universe is one UU iy tc 
iyef^DOTi iJywTiyi), eternal and without change, and that Parmenides 
writes in verse, and holds that reabty is due alone to this universal being, 
neither created nor to be destroyed, and omnipresent, that ei'erything which 
is subject to change is imical, and that thinking and being arc identical*^ He 
admits that the identity of thinking and being, and the insistence on the 
unrcalitv of the uni verse, can be proved as a definite doctrine in India onlj 
from texts later than Parmenides; but he insists that the doctrines are 
implicit in the Upanisads, and that they, therefore, may justly be deemed to 
have been the sources of the Ekatic phnosophy. It might be added that the 
two philosophies are alike in the fact that they both realtEC that the nature of 
the absolute must be deemed in some way to he Lutellcctual, however little 
either is ahk to make the nature of that intellectual character intelligible. 

When these resemblances are pointed out, liowever, all that can be said 
for the theory is said : there is no ground to assume borrowing: the clearness 
of the position of Parmenides regarding the nature of the one b much more 
pronounced than the view* of the Upani^ads, and the identification of thought 
and the object is carried beyond the views of the Lipanbads, while by hb 
view of truth and opinion as distinct Pannenides anticipates Indian thought. 
It is, therefore, far marc probable Uiat the Greek and the Indian views were of 
independent origin: the Greek bears already the mark of definiteness which 
is only evolved centuries later in the Indian thought, and it is also aided by its 
freedom from the rajlhoJogieol comie.xLon.'i, which weigh so heavily on the 
thoughtof the Upanisads. Thefaet that the Brahman b identified with thought 
is by no means the same thing as the idea that thought and its object are 
identical, a doctrine of Parmenides » which duly modified is brought to its 
most complete form in the theory of Aristotle,* Xor is It of an Jr value to cite 
the fact that Thales’s view of the origin in water of everything is much later 
than the Vedic conception of the waters as the primeval form of existence. 
The idea Is not only Babylonian but is a singularly simple one, as found in 
primitive religion, and must have been natural to primitive man . it is 
even po^ihle to trace in theory the mode in which he arrived at this result. 
Similarly it is idle to compare the primitive matter of Anaximander, 

which is indefinite and into which things pass again as. they have emerged 
from it, new worlds arising and passing away, with the matter of the SAmkhya 
school: apart from the fact that the nature of the Silihkhya b not shown to 
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be as old a coneeptioii as Anaximaoder^ and that it b essentially possessed of 
three constituents* and e^xn rectifying the theory by plaeing in the position 
of Prakrti the vague coneeption of the Urohmanas os to the primitive nature 
of the universe* the parallelism is far too weak to be of any value as prooL 
In the case of Herakleitos the argument b even more unsatbfactoiy ; the 
doctrine of the constant flux of things (mikTa is certainly comparable 
with the movement of nature in the Sumkhya system and to some degree in 
Buddhism^ and his belief in the innumerable annihilations and re-creations of 
the ™iverse may be eorppared with the view of the Sariikhya of the destruc¬ 
tion and re-creation of the world. ^ But, apart from the fact that the 
comparbon of the doctrine of constant movement with the S^khya system 
of the development of Prakiti b far from importanlp in view of the complete 
dbtinction between the tw'o ideas of development^ it must be pointed out once 
more that the Samkhya system is not proved to be* and most probably was 
not by any means* as early as the s>^tem of Herakleitos, and the doctrine of 
the iieriodic destruction of the uni^'crsej which is probably caused in India by 
the doctrine of transmigration* Is not recorded in one of the older Upanbads* 
and b dearly a late development; Garbe himself rejects the theory that it is 
known to the Atharvaveda.® It b hardly necessary to add tliat it is quite out 
of the question to regard Empcdokles as borrowing from India his view that 
nothing can arise from nothing : the same dew is undoubtedly held bv the 
Samkhya^ but b as emphatically not normally held by the Upani^ads. Nor b 
it of any importance that the character of that teacher as a prophet* a 
magician* a bdiever in purification* and a mystic b comparable with certain 
types of Indian sage. The view that the Avorld b Incapable of producing 
similar figures under similar or even dillerent circumstances is one wliich 
must be proved first before mere similarities prove an 3 rtlung* and Empcdokles' 
claim to be a god, degraded to earthy b un-Indian* being derived from the 
Orphic doctrine of man^s defilement. The fact tliat a dislike to flesh as food 
sprung up among the believers in transmigration like Empcdokles is perfectly 
true ; ^ it is* however* striking that in India Itself the belief was of more tardy 
appearance as at all general than the date of Emisedoklea,* and was not so far 
as w^e can see caused by the doctrine of transmigration. The great sage* 
Yiijnavalkya, vrith whose name the doctrines of the Upani^ads arc maJidy 
connected* was a beef-eater with decided views as to the eondidon in which he 
ate it+ It IS also argued that the position of the gods in the view of Demokritos* 
who holds with Empcdokles that nothing arises from nothing* b precisely the 
position of the gods in Indian thoughtp iis seen in the Upanbadsp where they 
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to be anything more considerable than a number of superior beings, 
not very essentially ditferent from men. But this argument is clearly of no 
wight. 

Though Garhe is in favour of the view that these eompansons (ue proofs oi 
borrowing, he confines his assurance of dependence to the case of Pythagoras, 
which has been accepted by von Schroedcr ‘ and Hopkins ■ with others * as 
a clear case of the influence of Greek philosophy on Indian speculation. The 
question cannot be ignored nor easily disposed of, ^ The theory of Pytha^ras 
dearly included the behef in trausmigration, the idea that a series of births 
serves to purify the souls, and the view that the contemplarive life is the 
highest form of existence and that man by living it most effedivdy strives to 
rid himself of the fetters of nature. It is, therefore, argued that he must have 
borrowe<l his conceptiou from India, as there is no earlier trace of metempsy¬ 
chosis in Greece, and the principle must therefore have come from an external 
source. Further arguments are based on detailed coincidences, which must 
at once be admitted to be of great value in such a question, if only they emdd 
be established. The prohibition to cat beans, the rule of ceremonial purity 
regarding the sun (vpo? A/ojufTif), the vow of silence like 

that taken by an Indian Muni, the I^hagorean theorem, the irrational root'i. 
the character of the rebgious philosophical brotherhood treated as similar to the 
Indian philosophical schools, and the mystic character of the doctrine arc all 
regarded by Hopkins as valid evidence of the connexion. Other arguments 
have also been adduced by von Schroedcr, but have been abandoned by his 
own supporters j thus the theory that the Pythagorean numbers are borrowed 
fro-m the Saridthya system is given up even by Caibe, in face of the fact that 
in that system numlier plays no part save in so far that three Gunns and 
twenty-live principles are enumerated, and the Pj'thagorcan conception 
of number is something totally different * The further argument adduced 
by Garbe that the five elements are borrowed by Pj'thagoras from India is 
open to the grave objection that the five elements are not certainly known in 
India early enough for this, but to the stiff more grave objection that the 
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system of five dements cannot be tmeed back to Pythagoras himsdfp and 
further that the five by no means precisely oorr&ipond with the five of India 
in the concepts attached to them t the efforts * to show that the word oA-fit as 
used by PiiilolaDS of the ether h the imperfect transmpt of the AM^a of the 
Indian tradition must be deemed to be mcthodologicaiiy completely mistaken. 

The detailed evidence of the arguments adduced is quite insnlficient to 
prove the piopcssitions contended for ■ The origin of transmigration in Greece 
is probably to be traced to Thrace, and it seems to have been spread by the 
Orphics, whose vitv^ in part at least appear to have been brought forward 
in a rational form by Pythagoras : it cannot be traced^ as so often urged, 
the personal activity of Pythagoras : it was known by Empcdokles and by 
Pherekydes, and was recognized by Pindar: * it is most probable that in 
Tliraee it developed itself in connexion with the belief in the tcmpomiw^ 
embodiment of the divinity in animal form revealed in the Dionysiae rites ! 
the -Mainads, the Bakchaii with their close communion with nature, their 
adoption of animal garb, their tearing of the aninml who rejiresented the god, 
their efforts to produce states of ecstasy, portrayed for tis by the master hand 
of Euripides, suggest the source from which the Iw^lief could grow,* The 
story of the Thracian Zamolxis is clear proof of the beli ef as existing in Thiaee+® 
There was also no such spirit in Greek religion, as would prevent the ready 
acceptance of the view. On the contraryj it may be noted that the idea of the 
transfer of one soul into another body was familiar from such tales as that of 
Kirke and the comrades of Odysseii3» and the daimons of Kesiod suggest a 
mode of transition The fact that transmigration appears also among the 
Droids, and has independently grown up with other peoptes is of importance.^ 
The case of Eg}"pt where Ilerodotos ^ held that transmigration prevailed is 
difficnlt: the view may have been held by a sect there, though its existence b 
not yet established, but this possibility does not appear to be of fundamental 
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importance. The doctrine much more probably orijjiimtcd in Thrace than at 
etnv other point in the Greek area, and its development beyond crude outlines 
the vrork of the Greek religious and phllosophiul genius, as will be shown 
below. 

The effort to show that the Pythagorean theorem and the problem of the 
square root of the number two are older in India tlian in Pythagoras, is based 
on ft mistake : the error was certainly in great measure favoured by Cantor, 
who declared that the Indian versions of these matters must be based on those 
of Greece, and it was, therefore, easy for von Schroedcr to argue that tlic 
relation must be the other way, that the Indian versions occurred in works 
which were much older than the versions recorded in Greece. The fact is tlmt 
the ^ulba Sutras which contain the earliest mentions of these matters are of 
uncertain date : they are nominally parts of the ritual S^itrss, in the sense that 
they bear the name of the school, and it is ui^d that further they are so 
essentiaDy connected with the structure of the sacred altars that they must be 
held to be early. The arguments for their age cannot be taken as at oil con¬ 
clusive : ^ the Sutras of the schools were works without internal connexion 
of such a kind as to render it in the slightest degree difficult to interpolate, and 
that the ^ulba Siltras may not have been added long after the ^rauta SQtras 
were composed it would be absurd to contend. Tlie existing Sfitras iiave no 
appearance of great antiquity in any way: they liavc new- technical terms, 
but little or none of the irregiidaritics of construction and the archaic pliraseo- 
logy which justify us in placing some of the Siltras about the fourth 

century b.c„ and even then of eourse the date assigned to them would be too 
late to prove borrowing by Pytliagoras, We may legitimately assume that 
they were composed at tlie close of the Sutra period, when interest in their sub¬ 
ject-matter had developed. What ts more important, and what, it may l>c 
added, tells against borrowing by India in this regard from Greece, is that 
examination of the Sutras * has shown that complete generality of the theorem 
of Pvthagoras was never attained and was not even striven after. The 
practical form of the problem was known to the hjgyptians and Habylonians, 
long before it was known to the SQtras.* The sfinie remark applies to the 
alleged knowledge of the theorem of the irrational—the mere approximate 
calculation of the root of two, which is all the SQtras attained. Is far from 
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1>ei[^ equivalent to the discovery of the solution of an irrational. The real 
period when these questions came to be discussed in India was doubtless at a 
date eoirsiderably later than Pythagoras—not before the third century b. c. 
in all likelihood, when the ingenuity of the Bralunans began to deal with the 
questions of the sienificfition of the exact details of the measurements of the 
sacridcial ground. The Brithma^as themselves are guiltless of any knowledge 
of the discuss iojis of numbers, and this b proof positive that the speculations 
found in the ^ulba Sutras are of later origin. 

The other resemblances in detail are negligible: the prohibition of the 
eating of beans, and the rule regarding the respect due to the sun, are examples 
of taboos of a common sort which are ethnic, and are not subjects of borrowing: 
the latter being found in Hesiod,^ it is hardly intelligible how it should have 
been considered by Hopkins to be valid as an argumcat for Indian borrowing." 
The vow of silence taken by the Muni is. on the one hand, not a common idea 
in the Upanisads, and it cannot be sbown to be as early there as the date of 
Pythagoras : on the other liand, silence as an obsert'auce for all sorts of reli¬ 
gious and magic purposes is ethnic.® The character of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood bears no real similarity to the Indian, save such as "is inherent 
in every case where any men agree together in any bcUef. The evidence of 
early Greece points to the existence of such sodeties for two centuries before 
Pj'thagoras, and his own society seems to have developed a political activity 
of a truly Greek kind : * in the India of the Upanisads we have nothing 
recorded precisely similar to these societies: we have instead the phenomena 
of individual teachers with pupils wandering here and there in disputations, 
of a closed or mystic brotherhood not one trace, tCor is it reasonable to lay 
any stress on the comparison of tile specularions of the Br^hmo^as as being 
fantastic with those of Pythagoras on tlic theory of number; tliat every 
fantastic system is derived from another is an absurd proposition, and the 
kinds of fanta-sy arc quite dilferciit. 

Moreover it is right to note that the spirit of Pythagoras is different in 
essentials from the spirit of the Upanisads, Plato in the Phaidon » gives as 
older than Philolaos, and pcrliaps as already held by Pytliagoras, the view that 
the soul of man is a stranger in the world, that the ^y is the tomb of the 
soul, and that yet we may not seek to escape from it, for wc are the chattels of 
God, and he is our herdsman, and wc may not leave it without Ids command. 
This religious attitude is clearly, as will have been seen flfom the account of 
the Upan^ads, wholly at variance with the thought of those tests. In the 
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3 i>cond place, there is a real point of difference between the form of the belief 
in tranjimigmtiDn of PythagumaJ and that of the Upan^ods : it is expressly 
and sarcastically recorded of Pythagoras that he recognised in the howling 
of a dog the voice of a friend^ and that he claimed to remember bis former 
births*^ These characteristics are not to be found in the doctrine of the older 
Upanisada: the doctriiiE of the recollection of former births Is only recorded 
later,^ and the recognition of the voice of a friend Is a jieciiharity of the Greek 
imagination^ displa^'ing a humour which in India the doctrine of traas* 
migration does not excite in the times of the Upani,^ads^ Further the Indian 
doctrine of know^ledge resulting in emancipation is not to be found in Pytlia* 
goraSj who was a believer in the essential character of purification^ probably 
in origin a physical purification,* but soon transformed Into one of moral 
character. 

It is in fact hopeless to seek any real derivation of Greek philosophy from 
India i the alleged travels of Pythagoras and others to India are foolish and 
late inventions, of no real value whatever* The efforts made, and often 
most uncritically accepted^ to find the mfluence of Pythagorean views derived 
from India on Plato Is hopeless t the fact that Plata believes in the bondage of 
the soul m matter and in its immortality and transmigration is made the 
ground for the belief timt he is indebted to the &uaikhya plulosophy by 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire/ a view which would be comic if it were not endorsed 
by the autlmrity of Hopkins. The broad fact which should be recognized 
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nyAlcd l>cus3en. According to Ueussea 
ic: the fotiiiej’ pu&fiugc Vamadevn is 
stated to fixave rceognii^ liia fidcntlty 
with the Hrahinun, ' and ns a proof of 
his knowledge of Brahman alleged hib 
ncquaintanec with hi* former births us 
y^amu. and SOryo \ But ilic Uparu^od 
has nothing wliiitcver da la fonner 
births^ and the urgimient ia nuite 
dirfertint* Hy know|ede)c of the Brnti- 
nmn one bceomei the Bralunan, as it 
didiUelhuuil ait niay the gods addBcrm; 
in subfitantiutioTi of this doctrine H 
cited the fact that Vamadeva became 
(tioI * once wuA ^[Linii and SOc^'a 
by rceoE^zing liis identity with them 
(u complete miiundcrstandiaa, ofcourscp 
of the h>’Tnii which is not spoken by 
s cf.K Iftetp Chorpeallerp Die 

HI [H.e.1. J^] 


Suparnmft^e^ pp, 133 ff,). In Ath, on 
the other hand, the ci tat ion li merely 
to cstayish the fact that VftliiBdsva 
knew the three forms of birth ; not a 
word is said of his having passed 
through any Bcrics of birthi at all. 

* Cf* Famell, EvoitiiiatiJOj pp, 88 IT. 

Tlie esehatolngy of Pindar, ns we gather 
it front tl]c second Olympiiiii and the 
TkrcnDi, ts vi tally diffcivnt rrotn that of 
the epani^ads. On death the souU arc 
judged : the go<Ki then dwell in Wiss 
with Pluto and l^ersephone ; the e\11 
must undergo anguish to puniah and 
puriiy tliem. Then tliey nre sent hack 
again to earthy and on death nwr Judged 
once more. Those who in three 
different stages of life M\ys uprightly, 
and nbetain fitini evil, ore permitted 
eternal life in the Tower of Krouos (of 
Christ, PiFidar, pp, 21 f.J* 

'■ Premier m^oinr eur If S^itkhtpi, pp. 312, 
51521, 52Sr il^eFs conipariiion of 
tlie eharlet ixKtikphor in the Katha 
Utmni^d and the PAflldTOj (p, 245) 
Is no proof ofiiorrowing. 
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is that, the nature of the problem of existence bebg the same everywhere^ 
And the mind of man not bein^ cssentkUy diEFcTcnt in the India of the 
UpanLsads and the Greece of the Pytha^reans and Plato^ the results of the 
philoikophy tend to resemble each other in diverse points.^ Put in jdiilosophy 
it is not the results whieh matter : the solution of the riddle of the univem b, 
we may feel assured^ reserved for no mortab and the comparative value of two 
philosophiest even n^hen the results in the mere sphere of theory as opjiosed to 
practical philosophy are similar^ depends in the main on the methods adopted. 
In this respect the dberepaney between the U[>anbads and Plato is sufficient 
to make us realise from what different foundations the stnictures of the two 
ediliccs of thought were raised^ 

One further jmint of suggested contact between Indian and Greek thought 
should Ijc noted, as it has the support of the authority of Giitbe.* Weber “ 
suggested that there might possibly be some degree of dependence on India 
through .^Uexandria of the philosopliy of Nco-Platonism in its doctrine of the 
Logos, as comparcti vrith the position of VaCp speech, in Ihc Brulmia^os^ In 
that LiteraturCf os ive liave seen, Vfic now' and then appears as the instrument 
hy wdiieh the creator god carries out the process of the creation of tlic universe. 
Moreover* in a few passages there is a suggestion that Vac is even higher than 
her normal lord, Prajapati ! thus at the Vajapeya offering w^e Icom that fiomo 
offered to her the last of the seve^t^^En oblations in the hope to win her/ 
and she Is credited with the creation of the whole universe and identified 
with Vi^vakarman/ The conception of speech as the final power in the uni- 
verscp which thus growls up naturally in the Brahmanosj is contrasted by 
Weber wHth the sudden and unexpected appearance of the I-ogos in Greek 
plnlosDphy. Garbe, accepting this xnew^^ presses it further : the Logos in 
Greek philosophy came to Neo-Piatonism through Fhilot and he borrow'cd it 
from the Stoics/ who in their turn inherited it from lleraklcitos whose 
dependence on India for Ins philosophy is thus triumphantly provedThe 
whole theory is clearly Avithont any solid foundation of truth : the essence of 
the view* that the s|>oradic doctrine of the importance of Viic should have 
gi\’cn rise to the very definite and clear conception of the I^gos * is in itself 
wholly incredible, seeing that at tlie most it b reasonable to assume that a 


pp* SSr-Tfl* 

“ PMt6Ai>ph^ of pp. fiS JT. 

* Ind. J3C. 47:1-00, 

^ f B. v+ 1 + 3 , II, which diaappruvead 

^ f vi»* 1. S. 0 s tf. xL 1. D. 8. 

* DEkhlmnnck (ZMT Sdmkhtfa^PhiioMi>jiht't^ pp. 

) auggqslA tlmll the doclnnEr 
pr logit, phyATCfl, and ethici ohxs niach 
to Indln, liat Iiis {akfulItU&niA—oflca 
iuAl and fortibhr—pre^t npthltig eavt 
the Binu larity of the mind of mnn,. 

^ II ilcrtcrft dprfriett pf Bmhaian aa fire 


were Qtccpttd (see abiave, Cfiup, 27^ 12) 
ttic caiw for Iwrrowing wpidd be far 
stronger. But, as we have seen, tius is 
most i riiplauBj ble* 

• Burnet, Phileaophif, Part I, ppi 5T- 
63 ; <f. Mills. -IRAS, 11X>2, pp. SOT ff.; 
Atilh Dit Lehnvom Logos. l4ingdpa 
(JRAS^ 101 a, pp. 443 ITp) arguia for 
a Bahylonliia orig^ln of the Logoa os 
cosaik, connected with the primctTiI 
WAtm, HUggESling tJiat TIuiIem derived 
his dociriiic of tAiilee us Uie origin af 
thia^ from Babylpninp thoaglit. 
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vi&w width was widely spread and ndrmal in th-e philosopliy of India might 
he conveyed by chance to Greece : to assume this of an idea which plays 
compamtlvely speaking no part in theBniJimaniiS and which in the IJpanisads^ 
iiC* in the eaj:ly philosophy of Indiap has no part at all, Is contrary to all 
plausibility.^ 

The true relation between Creek and Indian philosophy can be seen 
clearly from the parallel wbieli+ quite legitimately, has been drawn * between 
the view of Empedokles and of Pakudha Kaccfiyana+ whose opinions arc 
recorded for ns by Huddhist tciKts. The date of the views of the latter teacher 
is such that it is absurd to assume that his opinionSt which were ob’^iously 
never widely held,, could have reached Greece and iiiflueneed Kmpcdokles. 
Kacciiyana asserted the existence of seven distinct elements whose inler^ctiori 
gave rise to the world of expericncej tiuniely cartii, air, fire, water, pleasure 
and pain as sources of attraction and repulsion* and the souk Jtva. The lirst 
six of these factors clearly correspond closely with the four elements of 
Empedokles^ to which he added love and strife as sources of motion. Both 
agree in regarding their elements as unehai^giiigj both rceogmzc pcrcs in 
organized bodies*® both deny the existence of a void. Yet the fact that 
pakudha Kacciiyana accepted the esistejnee of soul reminds us tliat he derives 
from a philosophic tradition to which the conception of souk was familiar, 
while Eiin>cdok!es’ opinions are based on a naturalistic philosophy* although, 
like KaecEvanat he bdieves in the doctrine of transmigratioiu 

When in Anaxagoras we find Nous introduced as an element, compaiisnn 
with the Samkhya is far from convincing, for nor merely is Nous one, not 
many* but it clearly Iwre no resemblance in nature or function to the Furu-^ 
of the Siihkhya. 

Parallelism again is the cause of most of the similarities which have often 
l>ecn traced between Indian thought and |)ost--lristotelian philosophy. 
Carbe has, very wisely* discounted much of the borrowing assumed by the 
pioneer researches of Lassen,* bol bis ow n efforts to trace borrowings from the 
SEmkhva in the case of Plotinus are far from happy* The doctrine that the 
soul is in reality free from sorrow, which, ou the contrary is essentially 
involved in the world of matter* is the development of a Platonic conception, 
and farther back is Orpliie in origin. The conception nf the soul as liglit 
is Aristotelian^ and^ as it is an essential doctrine of the Upanii^ds* derivation 
from the Samkhya in any event would be wholly unnecessary. The n^etaphor 
of the mirror applied to the explanation of eonscinitsiieas of knowledge is 
traced by Gar be to the Sariikhyii* though we have not a scrap of proof that the 
school knew the doctrine for centuries after hb date* since the Karika b 

* Cf. OlUunberg^ Wtifantehauung dtr * BarOfti Prrbuddh, Iitd., pp, 2^} If.; 

pp SI t nopkhui, RtL of ]1N. f. ; MN. L IBS, ; li. 2* 

inc/ia, p- 5^. For Uit dcK-tHue Id the ■ jVrislotl*:* de Gen. ei Corr. i. S. 

IIt;naelic writsnjpi In Egypt fsec Flmdcri ‘ Ail, HL B7U IT.* asi (Gao^iticsh 

l^etric* Tmnt- Third lidernid. Congress 417 fT. (Plotinui), 400 IT, (Foqibyryh 

of lUt. h 100 17. -4aa (Al^.n]jnDa). 
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absolutely silent regarcHup The fact that the system of Plot inns is directed 
to frcclDg man from misery follows from his own doctrinef nor in any case 
could it be made speciolLy ^itikhyaii in derivation^ and the same observation 
applies to the view of Plotinus that even in sleep happiness Is possible sinc^ 
the soul does not sleep^ His reduction * of all souls to one (<i a-ao-ai /«a) 

is^ of course^ op]x>scd to the Saihkhya, and can explained perfectly well 
without the introduction of derivation from the Vedanta, His belief in the 
turning away of the mind from things of the sense and the achievement of a 
condition of union with the divine in ecstasy is parallel with the Pratibha, 
intuitive knowledge,* of the Yoga doctrine,, but it also foliow's inevitably from 
the foundations of hLs philosophy^ 

It is remarkable also that, though in the cose of Porphyry (a^, n, 232—304) 
Ave know that he used Bardcsaties and actually reproduces remarks of his 
regarding the Brahmans, w'e find nothing eoneJusive of Iwirowing from the 
Samkhya^ The distinction w'hidi he makes between spirit and matter is 
merely in kecjiing with the views of FJotmus i equally so are the doctrines of 
the sui>criority of spirit to matter^ of tlie omnipresenec of the soul wrhen freed 
from mutter^ and of the fact tliat the w^orld has no beginning. His objection to 
sacrifiee and the slaying of aniniabi might be traced with Lassen to Buddliism 
with far greater likelihood them to the Sfiriikhva, but it has hLstorieal antece¬ 
dents in Greece. Abammon’s doctrine of the remarkable magic |Knvers 
possessed by persons in ecstasy agrees perfcetly with Buddlust views as well 
as those of the BralunanSt hut we cannot forget the delusions attributed by 
Euripides to the Bakeliai aiui in special to Penthens. We may see an echo of 
the Sfiihkhya Guiias in the Gnostic divisions of men as trf'cf/jurrLKo^ and 

vXMif and in the aceorditig of personal existence to such mental states as the 
intellect* will* in the manner in winch existciiec Is assigned to Buddhi, 
Ahndikilra* Manas, &c. But the ease for real borrow^iiig is far from eertain ; 
in the later ea.se Iranian inlluenee is probably at work^ in other instaneest 
as in the system of Bosihdes, Bufldhist inllucnee is clear.* 

On the other liand the efforts which have been made by Satis Clmndra 
^'^idyabhusana ^ to CJitablish tlic gradual reception in India of Greek logic, 
while ingenious and interesting, are equally without assured ground. It is, 
indeed, far more probable* if borrow'ing really took place* that India obtained 
the impulse to logical investigation from Greece in a general w^ay and pro¬ 
ceeded more mo to develop her doctrines without detailed intervention of 
Greek ideas* At least this would suit the history of Indian logic far more 
satisfactorily than the suggestions of Vidyabhu.sana* whose readiness to 
recognize Greek tidlueiice is* how^ever, adnumhle testimony to the seientifie 
spirit in which bis valuable rt'searches were conducted. Nor in any ease is 
there any doubt lluit lie b perfectly in the right in djstjnigT.iishing* as against 


^ Ktitt. iv* a: Dt'tisKn, Allgrm^ (^sch. 
PftiMLL4W7j Jcigc, L:a05ff,; ft, 

* Vngik aatTiiju. aa, 

• MViS. 101)2, pp. aid IT. iiee 

uho T* \VliiltuJc(^T* TAe 


(1013); Krit7cn9tc(n, Dtc MknUti- 
tehnt (IWIO); /Jm 

ifOHitche (1D21); 

Kdtb* JUS. xVt. 2HO t 
IlisUtrif of Iifdian Liogic, pp« 40T 
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the contentions of Barua and others, the use of syllogism from the theorctica] 
cxposition» A simiJor error, as hns been seen, Uba led Bilrk and Garbe 
to bold thot at the time of the Taittirlye SambitA the Pythagorean problem 
was kno^TO, when in truth all that is recorded is the correct measurement 
of the Fjidqa of a right-angled triangle. 

We hav'e in fact to admit that the homati spirit, in virtue of its character^ 
is able to produce in different parts of the world systems which agree in large 
measure, without borrowing by one side from the other^ The stress laid in the 
cave metaphor in the Mcpuhlic by Plato, as by Parmenides, on the relative 
unreabty of the world of sense and experience bears a certain siniLlarity to the 
conception of the Brahman as alone real, but Pluto was the inheritor of the 
Sophists and Sokrates, and as a result his philosophy is something vitally 
distinct from any known to India. Tiic metaphor of the chariot and its 
steeds in the P/iotdroj has, as we have seen, an interesting parallel in the 
Katha, hut the details of the two arc perfectly distinct, for Plato uses the con¬ 
ception to illustrate the struggle between the rational and the irrational 
elements in the soiit, and his distinction of and wtfi'/iia has no real 
parallel in the Upani^ads. In the Brhadrirai^yuka Upanisad ^ we hear of 
procreation as the result of the desire for reutiion of the two halves of the 
primitive being, divided by Frajapati into man and woman» The brilliant 
myth in the Sympmion of Plato has been compared by Dcusseit,* argues 
that the view departs from truth merely in tliat it places in the past what Hes 
in the future, for the being that brings together man and woman is the child 
that is to be born. The two passages must certainly be independent, and 
afford an excellent instance of what parallelisms can be adduced* 

Yet another instance is that of the five elements. As Dc^issen * iioints 
out there are characteristic diflercnces bctwc?cn the two lists which show a 
divergence of origin; the Greeks place fire between ether and air* the Indians 
air—whieli is really for them wind, Viiyu—between ether and fire. Moreover 
there is a perfectly simple natural fact to which the series corresiwnds, llic 
division of states of matter into the solids the fluid, the hery or gaseous, the 
clastic, and the iraponderabJe^ which could not fail to win early attention. 
In point of fact wc can trace in Greek philosophy the gradual emergence of the 
doctrine of tile five elements In a perfectly cliaractcristic manner. Thales 
claimed water as the primary source of reality, Anaximenes air, Herakldtos 
fire^ FarmenideSp^ in the part of his work dealing with opinion as opposed to 
true knowledge, admitted the hot and thecoId+ lire and earth, and Empetioklcs, 
accepting four* set fire off against the other thrcc^ andt in a wholly un-Indiau 
mannerp experimentally proved air to be different from space. The fifth 
clement was addedt whether under the title * ether' or notp by the school of 
Pythagorosj not himself, and is derived from a conception of a 
surrounding the world, w^hich is also regarded as ppace^* 
i i, 4, fan retched {op,, p. 153). 

* PhiL of Vp.t p+ 211 hSh IlSa compaiiwn pf * Op* p. IS&. 

Maltr, Vi. L5 as to Ihq cf ^ See JILIS. IIKHI. pp. 593 f. with 

time Hilh Tim. arD BMm* decidedly references: Appendix 11. 
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An effort definitely to establish the date of the reform of Itanian religion 
by Zoroaster has been made by J. Hcrtel,^ wlio seeks to trace the activity of 
the prophet from 55D-522 li.c., a result of much importaoee in viciv of the 
probability that no very great interval of time can intervene between the 
Kigi^cda and the C/ithis of the A vesta. 

Stress is naturally laid by Hcrtcl on the fact that the relipon of the 
Persians as descrihed by lierodotos contains nothin^^ specifically Zoroastrian, 
while it aecepts much that Zoroaster rejectedp cs|>ecial]y the direct veneration 
of nature gods^ and the animal sacrifice ; moreover llerodotos records the 
drunkenness of the Persians^ which may be connected with the Haoma 
offering, the fear of defiling fire or w ater^ and the practice of the Magoi of 
permitting the bodies of the dead to be torn by bir^ or beasts^ matters which 
arc not recognized m the Giith^. lienee it may he concluded that Zoroaster's 
actiWty fell at no great date before the reign of Xerxes I. Xor can wc form 
any reasoned judgement to the contrarj' on the strength of the view' of 
Xanthos of Lydia, a contemporary of Artaxerxes 1 (465—124 E,t.h who 
places Zoroaster 0,000 years * before ttie expedition of Xerxes, or the slightly 
variant account of Aristotle whidi makes him 6,000 yeans before the death of 
Plato*’ 

The Fersiaii inscriptions show^ Dareius I as a believer in Auraniazdjl, 
w ho is clearly the god of Zoroaster, not the sky god of the nature worship of 
the Persians, whose name Herodotos heard under a form akin to the limian 
DyauSi The devotion of Dareios to tliis god can be accounted for only hy the 
view that he was the deity of his branch of the family of the Achaimenidaip 
Dareios had to stru^de against the hostility of the Slagoi* representing the 
traditional faiths and it was his earnestne^ under the inlluenec of the prophet^s 
teacliin^^ whieb secured tlie sudden predominance of the Zoroastrian xieWj 
dcsj>itc its abstraet character and lack of popular elements. But this means 
that Zoroaster had lived just before Dareios or w'os still alive^ for if he had 
lived some centuries before, and his religion had still at the time of Dareios 
b^n of 60 small account, it could never have suddenly expanded to important 
dimensions* This vicw\ in IlertePs opinion, is strcu^hencd by the terms used 
hv Dareios himself, when he asserts that the earlier kings had failed to accom^ 
pJish what in one year he had wrought by the aid of AiiramaKda, and when he 
ailyises ills successors to punish the adherents of the lie^ ilia successors omit 
this warnin^j which w'a$ only in place wlien a new god was being first pro¬ 
claimed. Under Artaxerjtes 11 e,c.) w^e find Auramazda worshipped 

along with Mithra and Amlhlta, showing the contamination of Zuroastriani^ 
w ith the older nature ivorsldp under the mflueace of the Dilagoi, ivho liad 
accepted the duty of preaeliing the new faith, hut naturally permeated it with 
ideas of the older behcL 


* Dit ZrU Z^r^BAtcfE {1 

* Tliertf ifi n variEint tSOO j .Moulton, Ead^ 

ZoTQOJUriamiwm, p. -im fn work ari- 
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hupp, ZD MG. xSx* £5 1 Maitpcn>» 
0 / the Empirr^, p, 5T2, a^ S. 

* Pliny. N.H. xstx. 2, 1 ; bcc Jneksoap 
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Incenious as are the argumeats of ilertcl, it is dearly impossible to accept 
them ^ adequate to prove his thesis that Zoroaster was an e^iier «ntcm* 
norarv of Dareioa I. 'Uk attitude of the king is certmnly that of the adherent 
oC a faith who believes stronely io his god ; it docs not prove tliat the tMlh 
was a new one; it might well have esLsted for soma centuries in comparative 
obscurity, to be brought into promincooc by the moral earnc^nss of a king 
who shared the spirit of the founder of the reformed fmth and of aucei^rs- 
The evidence a priori is simply negative in direetion. and the coiielusion 
drawn by Hertel is wholly uncertain, unless it can be supported by other 

'Such evidence Ilertcl finds in the Farsi tradition which giv^ something 
like 395"5fll h.c. as the opening of Zoroaster’s ministry and mak^ 
about G60-58S B.C. The date is earlier tivan Ids own, but m view of the 



;750 B.c. for the beginning-- - i u‘ u ■ 

a religious sect, which immigrated into China about a.d. 600 and which is 
Dvklciitlv ot ZoEoastrian origin, had an era dBtmg apuroxupatcly that 
time, which Anquetil interpreted as fixed by the prophets leaving his home 
flud entering on his mission. For the accuracj' of the tradition the best 
anmment to be adduced is tlmt, if Zoroaster had not ivcd at a comparatively 
later cnoch the Parsis would not have brought liis date down, since no sect 
wiUinglv d^reciates the age of its founder, Ucre, however, we are left to mere 
rniess-wWk. and we liflve a very formidable argument to confront m the fact 
that traditioii does not make tfie patron of Zoroa^er, \ iStaspa, identicai with 
the father of Dareios until as late as Ammianus JlarccUinus (5th Mnt. A.n.), 
whose evidence in thus regard, Hertel very frankly admits, is worttiless. 

The later Avesta in fact and the Farsi tradition ascribe the patron of 
Zoroaster to a Kavi dynasty, founded by a certain Kaviita ; moreover it is 
Skntrcgarding the gr^t Persian kings who favoured the fmth. It also, like 
the CrcA tradition, gives Zoroaster the position of one of the Magon In 
Hertel's view the djmasty of Kavi is a pure invention, Ivavi \ i^tespa m the 
\vesta really denotiog merely the king * VistiLspa : the omis^^on to niention 
the Achoimenidai is due to the opposition of Dareios to Jtegoi, and the 
connexion of Zoroaster with that body is mytiueal,* On the contrary, 
& and a of the Gatbii (Yasna. Uii.) Hcrtd hnds a direct cneitcment to 
AlStiispa to overthrow the usurper Gaumata and the Magoi, the 
flat Lnff^ortlvl>efoTC Dareios acted on the hint mheuof hisfather, and brought 
about by treachery the destruction of the ilagoi. This suggistion, however, 
seems w^liolly implausible. The verses form part of the utterance of the 
prophet at the marriage of his daughter Pourueistu ; what he says naturally 
Lplies generally to evil-doers and to their punishnicnt by the ^rd, and it is 
lllemtimateto read into them an admonition, carefully disguised irom motives 

of prudence under a double entendre in the later Indian style, 

Ilcrtel naturally rejects the argument * m favour of an earlier date of 
Zoroaster derived from the oecurrcucfi of Miizdaku iv* royal name la Jledia 


^ JcipkvQii, P* , 
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about 715 B.C., on the groundt also adopted by Jackson, that the name need 
not be derived from Ma^dih as a divine name, but merely from the word in its 
signiheation of wisdom ^ parallel to Sanskrit The oceurrenee of 

Assora Mazui as a divine name In an inscription of the seventh century 
probably, in view of its form, carries back the existence of Ahum Mazdnh to a 
period before the Life of Zonoasteri so that, even if the royal name were 
theophoric^ it Tvould prove nothing for the date of ZoroasterA 

It reniains, therefore.^ impossible to establish with any certainty Zoroaster’s 
date* The views of Hertel rest on a prim reasoning so far as the}" have any 
validity; the tradition which supports them os regards date contradicts them 
on the vital point of ancestry, and there are certain considerations of high 
importance to be set against Ms contentious* In the Jirst place, wc find Greek 
reports as early as the fifth century b.c. placing Zoroaster in the very remote 
past; in the second places the younger Avesta already treats ^ro^ter as a 
mythical figure* It is verj^ diriiciilt to reconcile these facts with the theory 
that Zoroaster was alive as late as 5*2*2 and it must be recognized that even 
the Parsi tradition declines to place him as late as that, for it is out of the 
Question to take seriously the suggestion of Anquetil, on which Hertel relies 
for his upper date of 559 H* c* as the beginning of the work of the prophet. 

It seems, therefore, that the date of the Gathis of the Avesta must remain 
unascertained ; it remains, however, to consider the value of the evidence 
adduced by Hertd regarding the position of the Rigveda- He finds^in that text 
evidence of hostiUty to the tenets of Zoroaster openly expressed/in the con¬ 
demnation of the orffAwioifci^* and the devanid,^ The doctrine of the Brah^ 
moji was held by persons who insisted on negatingthe prc-cxLstenee and future 
existence of each individual; the believers in the Daena of Zoroaster, for 
which the vounger Avesta has Feava^i, held opposing views, and thus can 
be cemured as bfahnuidvi^. Similarly the Zoroastrians were the only persons 
known to us who degraded the gods of the Aryans to demons^ The answer 
in either case seems irresistible ; the devanid of the Eigv eda is most naturallv 
and normally applied to the non-Ai^'an foes of the vedic Indians, and the 
brahmadvii is even more obviously not to be iuterpreted in the strange way 
suggested by Herteh whose assertion that the beuevers in the doctrine of 
Hrahman did not accept an individual pre-existenee and future existence of 
the soul is a pure hypothesis, quite unsupported fay an^^lung which we know 
of any historical Brahman doctrine as opposed to that invented by Hertel/ 
in which, doubtless, the Individual is to be rc^^rded as the result of the 
streaming out of the cosmic fire^ into which he is reabsorbed. Hertel doc$ not 
state how he connects this view with the obvious belief in transmigration 
of the Upani^cb. Even more remarkable is bis assertion timt in Rigveda vii. 
101^ *2 the term is applied to a Pi^ca, the Pi^cas being a canni¬ 

balistic race found in the Indus valley and in the Hindu Kush. Apart from 
any dubiety as to the correctness of Grierson^s vicw$ on Ti^acas/ there is the 
nneoutrovertible fact that Pifilca docs not appear in the passage cited at alb 
which clearly and obviously applies to a Hak^s, the hymn being directed 
against these demons. Even on Herters own theory it is obvious that it is 
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unlucky that the Rigvcda should apply the same term hrahmadiH^ to the 
Zoro&stnans and to a race of eaters of dead bodies, who arc severely censured 
and denounced m the A vesta Nor docs he adduce any reason why, even on 

his own theory% the term should not always apply to Pi^^cas, if it actually 
once does so« , * j 

It appears impossible also to derive any results as to the age of the Ki^^e^m 
or the A vesta from the discovery of Aryan elements in the speeches^of Asia 
used in the Hittite Empire, Sumerianf Babylonian or Akkadian, KanUian 
(Hittite)* Luvian, Ballilani Chorrian, Froto-Hittitep and that of the Matida,* 
That Indo-European elements of c^nium type maybe traced in Kamaian and 
LuvLan is quite natural in \icw of the obvious activity of the Indo-European 
tribes. ^lorc immediate value attaches to the evidence of the Aryan 
of the Manda tribes on the borders near Mitanni, to whose speech Forter 
ascribes the names of Alitanni which as pronounced he holds to have been 

Midmssil^ Ur(u)vanassih NasattiyanOt and Indar. The hxst three names are 
preceded by the determinative An (-Me^) which marks them as denoting 
groujis of gois, which mavas regards Mitra and Varu^ia scr\^c as an indication 
of their being closely united. The variant Arunassil is regaled p due to 
influence by the Kanisian word arunus, ocean, a view interesting if it may be 
token as indicating a connexion between Yarui>a and the ocean in the minds 
of the Manda tribes. .\s >landa also he classes the iernis of horse-breeding 
and training found in a text emanating from a man of ^litanni; they include 
in his view, aika-vorlanna, ‘ one round ^ termaHanna or Or^rtunnu, ‘ three 
rounds ^ panzavoHaniia, saiiitwartaHmi, ^stvaiimma^ nQi-urtarmi vasannmaya, 

^ in nine rounds of the stadium \ and ^ run \ in which he sees the -irn 

of on iidinitive tenni nation comparable to ’V'edie -pmnt and drawing the 
further eonclusioii tliat in a period prior to the period of Indo-European speech 
unity there existed a spirant which in Kanisian became a v sound, in Greek and 
Luvian an m sounds This is much too speculative : what is dear is that the 
numerals are bv no means Vedic and that they can be set doivn os Aryan with 
equal pkusihiUty. We ate, therefore, stiU left without any deflnite evidence 
to aid us in dating the distinction of Ar>'an into Iranian and Indian, and vre 
should probably revise our conception of this di\ision. In an area of consider¬ 
able extent over which .Vr^^an was spoken we may assume dialcctica] dlftcrenras 
sprang upi accelemtcd in development by contact with different racial 
elements, and the fragments of Mitanni speech akin to Ar>'an found of late 
represent developments of >vhat may conveniently be called Ary^an, not cither 
Iranian or Indian. This natural hypothesis removes the ni^l of imagining 
movements back from India to the west, while the possession of some gods 
in common well accords with the Ary^aii character of the s|}eechp 

Hcrtel ® accepts os proved Ipsen^s effort * to establish the theory t^t the 

K eriod of Indo'Enropcan unity lasted until the period 2000 h+c. The evidence, 
owever, for this thesis is inadequate | it rests merely on the vievr that the 
prototype of the Indo-European variants of the word star * could only have 
been borrowed tben« It is, how'cver, obvious tliat, even if W'e assume that the 
word was borrowed^ the evidence is quite insuflicient to establish eitlier the 
date or the unity of the Indo-Europeans at the time of the borrovring. W hat 
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is fairly ’wdl cstablish^rd is only the existence in the latter part of the first half 
of the second ttiilleaalum b.C. of dialects which may ^cncrically be stykcl 
Arj^an, ojid which have developed beyond the hj'pothetieal lan^age> which 
may be regarded as Indo-Eurowan. 

Peake,* who nrgties for the IndoEuropcanSr or Wiros* as of Nordic race, 
with heads rather narrow than brondj transparent skin^ hj^ht hair, and grey 
eyes, settled in the steppes cast of Dnieper about 3^000 n. c-, holds that drought 
about S20<l P. C* sent some of them to the Iranian plateau where they appear 
as the Kassites,^ Avhile the Ar^^as proper, speaking Indo-Imnian dialeets, were 
still living together in Ilussian Turkebtan in 2000 Ji.c He places about 
1700 B.c^^ conteniMraneously witb the Kassite oecupatioii of ^lesopotamia, the 
separation of the Indians and tlie Iranians+ The Mitamti barons be regards as 
a group of Aiym who spoke a language w ith Iranian alTimties nnd separated 
themselves from the main body somewhat after 2000 b*C., reiecting Sayce^s 
suggestion that they were Phrj'gians^ who entered their territory from 
Thracian homes in the west. Yet other Wires established their power in the 
Ilittitc Empire,^ which they reached eie Gallipoli. This reconstruction is 
interesting, but it lacks decisive prcKif of any kind. The Hungarian home of 
the ^^'iros claimed by Dr* Giles * he rejects, save in so far as nc adnnts tiiat 
many of iJic Wiros may have been descendants of the late Aurignaelan and 
Solutrean horse-hunterst and that tliey may have developed the rudiments of 
their language in some post-Solutrcan tin^e within the Carpathian ring. The 
Germanic ongin of the ’VViros Is also wholly rejected, nor despite the arguments 
of Kossinna * and others does it seem tenable*^ 

Some would fix the Vedie period by first estahlbhing the probable date of the 
Bharatan war» and then by reckoning of generations on the basis of epic or 
Puruna genealogies dating certain kings w^ho figure in the Higveda* Thus the 
war is placed by various mr>dem critics, contraiy' to tradition, about 050 3. €. 
or SSOh.c., whence it is deduced that some at least of the pei^onagcs of the 
Rigveda tlourisbed no more than a couple of centuries earlier.^ Thera is 
nothing impossible In such a result, but it must be confessed t!iat it ia dUTicult 
to put any faith on the epic or rurui:ia genealogies, and that the prohatiye 
^ aiue of such reasonings must be admitted to be minimah^ Least of all is it 
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possible to find any supiwrt for the proposed date of the v^r in Jain tradition, 
which places ArislaiMJmi, the second predecessor of ilahavlra, oontemporaiy 
with Krsna. This be made to jnipporl the date only by assuming a period 
of two hundred years betwoen each Tlrtliamkara. For this idle assumption 
we have not the slightest evidence of any kind. Tiie Jain tradition gives 
Pur^ anfitha a semblance of reality by placing bim 250 years before Maiwvira, 
Ari^tauemi it banishes to tlie remotest antiquity, and we have not the slightest 
evidence of any kind that any Tirthamkara of that or any other name eidsted 
c, 050 B,c. Even the historical existence of Piirf^'aaiillia is totally unproved. 
Hut at any rate, since the Jains tlieoisclvcs did not believe that Ari^lianemi was 
a figure of comparatively recent history, it is really otiose for us to rewrite 
their scriptures- 

B. THE SACRIFICE OE PURUSA AND THE ORIGIX 

OF THE WORLD 


H, Gilntert ^ has traced the common possession over an area extending 
from Germany, tlirough the Thraco-Phrygian area, to the Indo-Iranians of a 
number of m>i:hologiKil elements, m hjcb are preserved for us in <=otuplex and 
contaminated forms in the religious records of these peoples. The brst of 
these ideas is tlint of the origifi of mankind and the world from the saenflee 
of a primeval being, an ideii suggested by the great Mteuey which priniiti\e 
religious thought asei Lbcs to the bloody saerilicer This is preserved for us in 
the loeeiid of the sacrifice of I'urusu and of Ymir, whose on^nal chanieter he 
strongly defends against suggestion of Christian mfluence ; it k reQ^ted 
in the strange, though late, legend of Odin who records how for nine mghte 
he hung on a tree* wounded by the spear, dedicated to Odin, himself to himself. 
The action of the god in pennitting himself to be sacrificed is one of free wili 
motived by the desire to create the world and estabhsh the race of men* 
Yama, he holds, is such a god ; the diflieult ijassagc of the x. IS. i, 

ho explains as a reference to a deliberate decisioti by \ ama .lo sacntice hmiself 
for the sake of mankind ; it is as a sacrillcer of liimseif that Yama performs 
the feat of linding the hidden *\gni,“ vrho is the mediator in the sacrifiee 
between the offerer and the gods* Later wc find in Iran the cotieeplion of 
Rome sin in the primitive being, as in Yima, and, w'hen the hmnaii saenhee 
beeinnc antiquated, the creator as in the legend of Mithra slays a biul, not a 

human being/ _ . , 

The second motif is tlic belief that men are sprung Lrom u pruneval 
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of bi-^cxuA] chiLruct^r* This idea qaii be traced in Teutonic my tbology 
in legends of TiiistOp Ymufj Tveggi, in the Doias of Phrygia^ in PmjSpnti and 
Piiru^ ^ in India, and in Zrviln tn Iran, aidle the Yama legend shows the 
variant by which a twin sister is given to the primeval man, in order to explain 
the origin of man, a conception found also in Iran in the legends of Yimak, 
and MaSynuIk. 

The third motif is the view tliat the first to die becomes, like Yania and 
Vima, the lord of the blessed dead, and, like Yama, the judge of the dead. 
Further, he may be redded as tiie ancestor of men^ and in virtue of his 
paternal fmwer a great ting when on earth, and one whence royal femilies are 
fain to claim dcseent, ideas found in the legends of Yima, Jam§ed, Yama, and 
the Teutonic Mannus. TJic first mortal is also deemed the first sacrifieer, like 
^lanu and Yama, from whom as in the case of 51anul in Iran priests eMim 
their origin* 

Gttzitcrt, while admitting the possibility of Asuuhc origin for the myth of 
an androg\'noiiS primeval creator of mankind, does not claim that the motifs 
discussed are Inao-Europeaup hut rather takes them as evidence of a long- 
eonlinucd contact betw^een the special peoples among w hom they occur. A 
similar contact he finds ^ suggested by the partial parallel isms of Odin-Wodan 
with Varuna and Ahura Mazdfih, the root idea in all these t^es being, in tliis 
view, that of a lord and creator of the world, a cosmic magician^, one of whose 
aspects is tliat of him who binds the sinner, whence the name Varu^ from 
ycTp bind, while ^liira, whose name has a similar force,“ binds men tagether 
in 1>onds of social obligation. A oonueeting link betw-cen the Aty'ans and the 
Teutons may be seen in the Tliraciaa deity Darsalcs, whose name denotes 
him as the binder^ and w’ho may be the source of the Egyptian Sarapis,^ w'hUc 
tiic Thracians and the Phrygians had a goddess Bendis with similar functions. 
Savitr again is merely a hypostasis of Varupa,* the aspect in w^hich the world 
lord stretches aloft his mighty hands, the beams of the sun, and his figure 
accords with the delineations of a god with mighty hands uplifted which are 
found freely in the German and Thraco-Phrygian areas, while a remnant of the 
idea is to be seen Lix the epithet ^ long-handed * applied to the Iranian demon 
Iju^yasta. 

The ingenuity of these suggestions desen^cs recognitioni but it must be 
regarded as very dubious whether they really serve to establish the closer 
religious connexions between certain of the Indo-European peoples w'hich are 
postuhitcd* The cose of Savitr ia clearly unconvincing; uie parallel is too 
general to be of value i the idea of representing the sun as oi human form 
with uplifted hands is one which might easily occur independently; there 
is nothing siMrcially distinctive in the resemblance of Odin and Varupa as 
magicians, and the evidence for the origin of the world from a primitive 
sacriricc is too slight to enable us to feel any assurance of a common origin* 
It must be added that the evidence for Yama as originally the primeval being 
from whose sacrifice the world springs is incodclusivet for the Higvedic passage 
cited naturally denotes a sacrifice of Brliaspath not of Yama, and says no 
more than that Yama died* The finding of Agui by Yama does not absolutely 
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prove Kis divinity^ and in any case has no ncressniy co^esioii mth his 
^criticitig himselF. Slorcover the contention that the idea of the ongin of the 
vorld ill sacrifice must be old because it rests on the belief in the r 

effleacy of human sacrihee, and that form of sacrifice is essenUflUy pritmtj ve, 
is wholly speculative, and bv no means probable. At Icut as good a case 
can be made out for the lielief that the high value attached to the human 
offering is a produrt of religious development- This is bo whether w'e take 
the cause of human offerings to be the desire to propitiate a god who natur^y 
meitaccs human life, such as a god of death, of war, or of the whether 

the sacrifice is one of a man to represent the god; - in the latter c^e the 
offering of a man is associated with enthropomorjphic concgitioiis of deity, 
and, while we need not believe that ammal conceptions are older, wc certainly 
cannot think anthropomorjiliic the oldest.* Subrtitution legends arc eetio- 
logical ai'd mark a refeed speculation, not primitive id^. 

GUntert * contends that in the case of ’ianm a distinction must be made 
between the ideas of ‘ dead', * human and ^ immort^'; "as a go 

who pennitted himself to be sacrificed, and therefore died, but be is not a man 
(manu^ti, mdtua^a). Thus the Atharvaveda* desmbw hini as the fi^t of 
mortals {indtiya) to die, but not as a man, wliile the Rigveda refers to lus 
innate immortality {Yatnasifa jatdm oitiftam). But despite his rela^on to 
Vivasvant it is impossible to deny bis mortality by these d^tmeUons ;] what- 
uver bta origin^ to the \ edic poet ho was the first of men to dje+ 


C- THE ARYAN CONCEPTION OE THE HEAVEN 

J Hertel ’ claims that in India and Iran alike we find the conception of 
the heaven as a great stone building, filled with light, through whose doors, 
the sun and the stars, the light of heaven shines upon men. hor this view is 
adduced the reference in the Rig\'cda to tlie palace of Varupa with a thousand 
iloors which is asserted to be none other than the heaven with its stare, tor 
Iran there is the imnative in Vcndid&d ii. which lias long pas^d as the 
iraiiiaii version of the legend of the hood, but in which we should rather see the 
aecomit of Vama’s reign in the golden age and of the way in which be con* 
veyed the ftret to die through the opening of the heaven, i.e, the sun, inte Uie 
heaven of light. It is. however, true that this onginal legend of the .^lagian 
faith has been altered in the form in which we have it, since it could not, as it 
stood, he made consistent with llic Zoronstnan doctrine of the fate of the dead. 
The Vara mentioned in the VeiidTdad is to be compared with the Vemc \ala, 
which is none other than the closed firmament which the lord of the heaveii of 



Iht! Velidldu-d atvn 111 liii ----- ca . J-T I 

%'ieid the sense that Miinu adamed ^ith flames the doot of the Uoayen oi l^dra. 
By yet anothEir cx>njeclur-e we are to see iti Btgveda x- 14. 2 ( xiima as the 
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first hath found thU way to the heaven for us, and this pasturcland none can 
take from us ’) the sole altusion to a legend of the gradual failure of the 
earth to supijort the number of those alive and the departure of Yama with 
the su|>erlluous population, involving tlie Liitroduetion of death into the world. 
It IS dearly impossible to accept this evidence as establUhing the doctrine 
enunciated, Tliat in one passage * Varupa’s palace with a thousand doors 
should be spoken of, is not the slightest proof that the Vedic Indian normally 
regarded the lirmament as a building filled with light, whose doors were the 
sun and the and the rendering of Rigi'eda rai. 68 . I, which ascribes to 
^lanu the making of flames in the heaven of Indra. is dearly impossible; * 
ev en on Herters hypothesis, ali that Manu could naturally be said to do would 
be to enter by a flaming door, not to create it. and in fact the term dhtyah 
licte used refers dearly to devotion and not to flames. The version of Vak 
is wholly implausible, while the interpretation of the Vendidfid passage is 
accomplished merely by the process oi inventing a meaning and explamitig 
away cv-crytlung which contradicts it by the theory of adaption to Zoroastrian 
ideas. Peculiarly gratuitous 15 the interpretation of Rigveda x. I t. 2, wUch 
hiu not the slightest reference to an overburdened earth, hut merely to the 
winning of an abode w'hich knows no ending in the sky. The whole doctrine 
tiiat Yama removed the surplus popuktion to the heaven because the earth 
was overcrowded is un^Vedic, and even the epic * knows it not. For the Veda 
we have merely the actiological legends of the expansion of the earth from a 
small nucleus, often by the act ion of a cosmic boar,* and the w'hotlv unconnected 
and late legend of the sinking of the earth in the ocean because the evil-minded 
Vi^vakarman, son of Rhnvana, sought to bestow it upon the priest Kaeyapa, 
though [ID mortal had the right to do so.^ 

_Tiicre is, therefore, no ground to hold that the term a^mlUaam svaryoni 
in Rigveda, v. 56. 4, with the derivative v. 30. S. refers to the iirmameiit of 
atone w'hich the Manits cause to move. Quite different is vii. 3D. 1 , ivhich 
{scribes to Vnruna the motion of the lofty vault of heaven, that is the starrv 
firmament, for that passage says nothing of the firmament as a building of 
stone, tv holly irrelevant also are passages in the Upani^ads and later * which 
treat of the sun us a stage on the way to the lugbest place; this is not the view 
of the Rig^'eda ^ which expressly prays tliat those who despise Vedic practices 
{i^asrata) may be debarred-from the sun itself, doubtless as the abode of the 
holy, not as the way to it; Hcrtcl Innuclf recognizes that in ix. 113. 8 the 
pious man desires to win immortality in the pkee irherc is the closure of the 
sky, Le. the sun. When in the Upanisads ■ the moon appears as the door of 
the world of heaven, nothing whatever is said to suggest that this refers to an 
opening tliruugh which the waters of heaven are poured forth ; clearlv the 
reference is to the old idea that the souls of the dead go to the moon to dwell 
there, as the text in question c.\pre$sly kys down. When the Aitareya 
BrShmaija * says that the rain springs from the moon and enters back into it, 
it ^yd nothing of water from tho heaven. Varupa^s connexion with rain is 
sufficiently natural without deriving it from the fact that the firmament is his 
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palticc, and that the oecan of the heaven Is connected with the fire of heaven. 
Still less plausible is the treatment of Brhaspoti as raeiely lord of the Arc* 
heaven, who, therefore, can send dovra rain, or the o^rtion that the ruddy 
kine which he acts free are the stars who send rain, and that this^nocption ot 
them is only explicable on the theory that they are doors to the Dery heaven. 

Final arguments for the view of Hertcl are based on a new interpretation 
of the TiStrva legend» as revealing the production of rain through the over- 
Howiii" of the celestial ocean Voumkaia through the stars as the openmj^ in 
the fimament. and on the view tliat the divine doors invoked ui the Ajin 
hymns are rcallv the sun , moon, and stars ; it is sufficient to noto his admission 
that tills view was already unknown to the author of lljgv'^a x, TO, 
to add tliat this ignorance was fufij’ justifted by the jocrediblc nature of the 
theor\'.* 

I). THE DRINK OF IMMORTALITY 


G. DumMil in his Le Ffstin d'Immortaiiti ^ seeks to establish, despite the 
silence of the Veda, the existence of an I ndo-European myth of the wmnjng of 
the drink of immortality- From the epic legend of tlie churning of the ocean 
he derives a myth which tclb how, in fear of di^th, the took counsel as to 
n to thtm fTom it^- ^'isnii sclvists tlififn to ciiurn tne 

Mean for it, and, after coming to terms with the demons, and obtaining the 
assent of the gi^ of the ocean, thev accomplish their end, producing the 
Amrta, and other good things, including Lak^rai; a poison engendered m 
the churning is drunk by fiva, whose neck thus becomes blue, Ihe Asuras. 
however, steal the ,4mrta, and demand Lafcsmi ; Vis^^u-Narayam, in female 
guise, accompanied bv Nara. in similar costume, goes to them, and them 
over to give him the Amita, which then he bears back to tlw go(b.^ They pro¬ 
ceed to drink the nectar; the demon, Rahu, found among them is de<mpitated 
by Visuu, and the fall of ins body produces much Dommotion of the earth. 
A fight foUows, in which the .Asur^. defeated by the go<b. are banished to the 
earth and the waters, and the gods rcimain m definitive possession of the 

*^'^*Dumc7.il seeks to show * tliat on principle the silence of the Vedic texts 
is not fatal to the early character of the legend, consideri^ that these texte 
show no disinterest^ narratives of legends, and that the philosolihical thought 
of the Vedic age was not concerned with this special theme. Similarly, he 
insists that the Avesta represents most imperfectly the true Iranian nature 
beliefs. The arguments a priori have weight, but it seems impossiWe to accept 
his reconilructed primitive legend* as established by the legends he recounts, 
including the Scandinavian legend of the beer of the Axes, the Gr«k Icgcuds of 
the war of the gods and the giants and of Prometheus and the Pithos of Im- 
mortality, the Latin talc of Anna Perenna or its Christian veraion ^ Anna 
FetronU^a, a Celtic Grail legend and the Slav legend of Sliklmilo Potyk and 
Jlaria, the wliite swan. Here and there in these tales common ideas can be 
seen, often doubtless much transfomied, but there is far too little evidence 
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to enable us to elaim Indo-European antiquitv for the complex mvth which 
Dunifeil evolves from the scanty evidence. The conclusion to be drawn is 
mther ajjainst than for the epic as a source of earijf myths ; in truth what is in 
origin mythical is there often so transformed by imagination as to be barely 
rccomizable, and a good deal more can be said for Heriers contention that 
the Brahma cias present a much superior field for the discovery* in thin dis¬ 
guises* of true nature myths* 

Dum^ 2 iil further ^ deduces as the basis of the legends the existence of 
an ludo-Kuropeafi festival in the springs at which was drunk in communion 
the sacred dn^» originally a kind of beer derived from l>arle>\ which was 
repUc^ by wine in Greece, and by 5oma among the Indo-lraidans. With 
this dnnk the Indo-Europeans associated the idea of life without end, and the 
success of the over the demons their rivals ; but in the rites of which w^e 
have historical Information many other elements of vegetation ritual have 
intruded themselves^ He negatives * the idea that the mead wag primitively 
the ambrosia j nothing in the legends recalls either the special characteristics 
nor the mode of preparation of the hydromcL If in Greece the ideas of 
Ap.fipo<ria and were confused, it was because both lost their precise sense^ 
and similarly in India the distinction between Amrta and Madhu ^vas 
obliterated by reason of the attraction of the idea of Soina. A trace of the old 
pre-eminence of beer is to be seen in a legend of the ^atapatha Brahmai?a,® 
where the barley is declared to Imve alone remained faithful to the gods in 
their demon contests* while the episode in the epic of the poison which arose in 
the churning of the ocean JS held to be a distant echo of the process of ferraen- 
tiLtion of the beer which is apt to go too far* as in the narrative of the KalevaLa/ 
In these details again it is dearly impossible to find any cogent proof of the 
existence of an Indo-EurDpean ritc. 

Gcldner “ hag suggested that references to tlie legend of the churning of the 
ocean are to ^ found in the lligA cda. Thus in v. 2* 3 he interprets the amrtam 
viprkvfii^ which the Purohita throws on the fircp as denoting the ghee wdiieh 
separates itsdf out* as did the Amrta at the churning of the ocean. Again 
In ip 103 he boli^ that the poet is dealing, not with the sun-horse^ but with the 
coming into l>eLng of the ' Urtosg^ whether from the sun (verse 2) or, along 
with tbe Soma, from the ocean (asi ffemmu samay^ viprkta^}. The whole 
stress of the argmnent ri^Ls on the artificial sense aserib^ to mpfc in both 
passages, and it is quite iiii|xxssible to accept Geidner’s suggestion, which is 
not repeated by Dumezil. 

Another and very' different view of Arurta is put forward by Slater ^ 
ns part of the ijuite implausible hypothesis of the predominance in India of 
II Dravidian ei vdi^ation baseil on reaction to Egi'nliaii infiuence. He suggests 
timt Arnita was either Egj'plian beer or the fermented juice of the date 
palm, palmjTa, or coc-onut jialm, the great intoxicating beverage of India, I he 
art of iiLokiiig toddy of this kind having reached India from ^fesopotamia, the 
home of the date pabn cultivation. It is sufilcient to obser\'c that the maker 
of the conjecture appears to be ignorant of the patent fact that Aiiirba in the 
Ulg^;eda denotes be^^ond doubt the Soma drink, and there is no conceivable 
possibility of reconciling the description of the Soma plant as contained in 
V edic references and the date palnn 
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The iTido’Eufeypean Fire GuU 
E. THE INDO-EUROPEAN FIRE CULT 

That lire should be Tcg¥irded m its own right os a divine powen worthy of 
worship, appears so natural that it is only reasonable to recognize such 
worship as Indo-Eiiropean. Tise sanctity of Agni in the Ri^'eda is, of course^ 
especially tlmt of the fire regarded as the recipient of sacrifice and the bea^r 
of oblatioiD^, but it seems wholly nninstifiablc to suggest^ that his sanctity 
arose from his nature as the sacrificial fire j rather he was the recipient of 
oflerings ns sacred in his own right. 

In iJrecct. in addition to Hephaistos, Ilestin must, it seems, be accorded 
an origin as fire, especially the fire on the hearth, not the hearth with its lire 
os FarueU* suggests. He bases this ’inew on the identity of the words for 
hearth and for the goddess, but there seems no reason whatever for accepting 
this suggestion* which derives Hestia from vas, dwell, when it is at least as 
nntnrat to assume that the name of the fire on the hearth was used to denote 
the hearth, and connexion with or pcHisibly some other root with the 
signification of shining or burning is easy** iforeover the earliest literary 
references point singularly clearly to a conception like that of Agnl; the 
Homeric H^tohs * tc!l of'Hestia as the goddess w^ho haunts the house of 
Apollo in Pytho and from whose locks sweet unguents trickle down^^ and of her 
sitting in the middle of the house, taking the fat of sacrifice^ Euripides ^ 
definitely calls her the lady of fire and associates her with liephaistos. At 
Delphi w'c find her associated with the deathless fire in the Amphietyonie oath* 
Moreover the maintenance of a sacred fire in the Prytaneion at Athens, 
and the fact that it was regarded as in a sense the source of the Ionic colonies, 
because they carried theiico the sacred fire^ show dearly enough that the 
essential element in the Idea is the fire, not the hearth. Nor k there any 
evidence for the anggestioii * that the hearth in Mediterranean lands was built 
of sacred stones or that its sanctity is a relieve of the pL^r cult of pre-HeUenie 
times. The paraUchsrn of the expressions * Hephaklos is laughing^ and 
""Hestia is laughing’, used of the crackling of the fire, suggests essential 
identity of both deities with fire. 

The rules in India vrhich urge the householder to maintain & sacred fire* 
a duty especially incumbent on the king, is paralleled by the Greek evidence 
as to the fires of tlie Prytanda and the Roman cult of Vesta, which bcar^ 
adequate evidence of independence to render derivation from Greece unnatural. 
The fire of the SabhA dearly approach^ the conception of these public fires 
in Greece and Rome. For the practice in Greece and Home various explana¬ 
tions have been offered. That of Frazer ^ stresses the importance of prcscr%'mg 
one fire at least in a viUage which w^ould never be extinguished* w hile ForncU * 
contends that the rite was religious in origin, depending on the belief that the 
lire on the hearth was the external thing in whien the soul of the chief resided* 
ao that the whole tribe had an interest in keeping it up ; when kingship pas^ 
away the idea w^as transferred to the fire of the state in the Prytancion, with 
which the fortune of the state might be held to be inextricably connected. It 
mav be granted that the purpose of maintaining the fire w as religious from the 
start, but the motive had, it seems probable, nothing to do with any idea of 
the connexion of the chiers soul with the fire; rather the fire as a most 
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important * and ever valuable deity was to be presiiirved aUpht if possible by 
every snerifleer, an idea whieh naturally enou|fh with civic organization 
Tcsufls in the fires of the Ptytanela and the cult of Vesta at 

The nature of such deities as Hestia and Vesta is often misunderstood by 
students of Greek and Roman religion, who are accustomed to reckon 
personality in terms of clear antliropomorphism, and who foil to oppreeiate 
that the conception of tire as U’^ing and acti ve is in essence a ix^rsonal con¬ 
ception. This error, fostered by the fact that what wc know of old Homan 
rengion is only on its formal side, has led to the view * that early Homan 
rehgioQ could not be nature worship of the ty|>c usually attributed to Indo- 
Europeans. The conclusion obviously rests on the wholly etroneous view tliat 
Indo-European worship was that of personifications of nature forces ; it was 
the worship of nature as animate^ and wdiat is animate is not inipersonaL 
The theory that Homau or any other religion developed from the indeter¬ 
minate conception of an Impersonal force ascribes to early man the pow'er of 
framing a complex conception which is wholly implausible. It is absurd to 
suppose lliat the daily reverence paid in the household to the flame of V^ta 
into which a morsel of salted cake was throwTii w'os not paid to a personal deityi 
although she w^as not represented by an image. The reason for this jiaueity 
of representation in Home as in Greece was precisely the same as in Greece ; 
the living llame is the present deity, and to a people to w hom this w as a living 
belief the idea of making an image would have appeared idle^ The formalism 
of the Indlgitamenta is the result of priestly ingenuity,® not primitive belief, 
and all our knowledge of Homan religion is obscured by the lateness of our 
records and the cflect of Greek ideas. It is characteristic of the tendency to 
treat Homan religion os more abstract than it really was that efforts are mode 
to explaia away the facts recorded of the connexion of the wolf and the wood¬ 
pecker with Mars as representing u late dcvclopinentj and to deny the 
paternity of Jupiter* and the niatcriuty of Earth, and to make even sun 
worship a borrowing.® 


F. CREMATION AND BURIAL 


The view that ercniation was a distinctively Indo-European form of dis¬ 
posal of the dead cannot be supported by any evidence of value. There is 
abundant proof that burial is at least as ancient a meth(^, and, indeed, it is 
possible to hold that it was Indo-European, while burning was introduced 
after that period among the dillerent peoples either independently or by 
borrowing. The Vedic evidence, as has been shown, proves that burial was 
early; Ilerodotos ■ ascribes the usage to the Persians, while the Magidp possibly 
by religious eonser%"ati5m, preserved the method of e,vposurc \ burial he also 
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Aligns to the IraniAii Scyihians^^ In the ca^e of Greece the c^tence of a 
pre-lleUcnic population which practised harial renders the evidence * apeciAUy 
obscure, but it is important that in the earliest Athenian eemeteHe^i in the 
* dipylon ’ ^aves of the geometric period of art cremation hs vciy rare. The 
evidence from Italy shows burials preceding cremations in the oldest 
ccmetcriest and even if the people oi the terreinare, perliaps in part the 
ancestors of the Latins, w'cre addicted to burtiingp^ it is hnpossihle to assume 
that burial w'as in Italy derived from the non-Indo-European ]H>pulatmu. 
The law^s of the Ten Tables * forbade the burial or burning of a dead man 
within the city, and there Is a remarkable provision in an old law' of the regal 
period which provides for the saving of the embryo in the case of the faunal 
of a pregnant woman,‘ Tlmt burial w'as the more ancient custom is suggested 
Strongly by the fact that conservative families like the Comclli persisted in 
buty'ing their dead until the time of tJie Dictator Sulla, whose cremation was 
dietatcfJ by political reasons. Arclmcoioglcal evidenee in the lands held by 
the Slavs, Teutons* and Celts establishes the priority of burml, and it is not 
plausible to suppose tliat the appearance of burning tKcrc meant the advent of 
a new race. Cremation is recorded for the Celta by Caesar * and the Hallstatt 
cemetery; for the Teutons by Tacitus,"^ and later evidence establishes It for 
the Slavs and Lithuanians. All the evidence, therefore, is compatible with the 
\iewr that burning was a rite introduced» comparatively late in some cases, in 
the sepamte life of the Indo-European peoples. 

It is, however, extremely dlifieultto arrive at any theory establishing the 
period when or the place whence the new practice came to be dissemiuated. 
The theon" of Hidpeway * wrhich makes the Celts protagonists in the matter b 
most Unpfaiisible in the form in which he has stated It, and there Is no con¬ 
clusive reason to assume that the use must have been started by one only of 
the Iitdo^Europeaii peoples. Whether the motive of burning was due to a 
change in the aspect in which men regarded the dead, or arose from practical 
considcrationSp such as those afleeting the advance of a people who could not 
continue to bury their dead and to cherbh them in their ancestral homes^ there 
is no special reason to suppose that ouly one Iiido-Euronean people invented 
it. The Greeks invading HeLLos, and the Indians invading Lidia, may have 
been moved by similar motives independently, or again in one ease one, in 
another yet a different, motive may have been operative, and it Is not neces¬ 
sary to seek any theory which will explain all cases. Borrowing from any non- 
Indo-European source is implausible, in the absence of ain' efcar evidenee of 
the prevalence of the rite among peoples by w hom the Indo-Europeans could 
ha%'e boon Inlluenced, 
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The motives trhicli may have influenced burning are many» apart from 
the necessities or eonvcnienec of invaders. The i’eniu%’al of a dan^roua 
object is obviously one possibility; the that it was intended to facilitate 
the celestial existence of the soul by ridding it of the encumbrance of the body 
has been strongly supported,^ but, as we have seen,, is not home out by any 
V^edie evidence. Paton * adopts the suggestion of E. Meyer ’ that cremation 
existed in Indo-European times alongside with burial, but that it was performed 
originallv only in the ease of heroes^ chiefs or kings, who w'crc believed to 
partake of the divine nature andn therefore, were returned by fire to the 
celestial regions. In support of this is adduced the fact that in Egy^it^ the 
ideas of the future of the king gradually bceamc applied to the ordin^ 
people, as did cremation in Greece. But the evidence for this distinction 
IS inadequate; in India there is nothing of the kind, the fact that children 
under two years of age were not crematedt adduced by Patou, is irrcle^ anti 
for ascetics'shared the same fate, and then? is no trace of the caste differen¬ 
tiation in this regard which would be necessan'' on the theory of a distinetion 
bascil on an aristocratic practice. It is not the ease that the dbtinction can 
be seen in Homer,* and the eviilencc of Caesar and Tacitus regarding the 
Celts and the Teutons aays nothing of a distinction betvi^een the treatment of 
the great and the mere clansmen. 

Definite proof of the Indo-European character of burial of the dead would 
be afford^ if it were possible to aeecut as proved Peake^s * identification 
of them w ith the Kurgan people of the steppes east of the Dnieper, who 
certainly buried their dead in a contracted petition, the skelcTtous found being 
thickly eovered with red oehre, a custom w hich is attested as early as Auri^ 
nacian times. The evidenecj as has been mentioned, for this theory is 
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NondieSii while ao pbioe la Left fur ail 
enriier CAcek - Hpeakiag populatloa. 
Evans again (JllS. J^xxiL 2 S 1 ir.)i|, by 
insisting on the eoatiaclty of Minoau 
and Myernacan enituie, firing down 
any real influence of tbc llelJraic influx 
to tlie period ofdipyloa ealtare, whleb 
Ik eleariy too Jate^ and ho^ provokeil 
the equally InqiOKilble suggestion (T. 
\V^ AJIcdp JUS. xxxiii. 115) that the 
htinnans aiuat laive Ijeeti Aetjoeaas. It 
is nmeh niore ptobable ttiat early 
Greeks took u suWtanLial part In de- 
vetoping Mveenaeao chnllEation under 
Zdinoiin iaflucnce, and that the epEO 
reflcets this Greek cirili^tion, not 
nieniorics of the Alinoan epde. ^See 
a^jnsl G. ^tum&y'a traditional ist 
fbeary^ of tJiC Kiad^ SheppanP^ 

able aaatyxiB, Tht Pailrm ef Ihc Iliad 
(1932); Bury, CAH. LL *02 

The Btan^ Agt and the GeftiC World, 
pp. or IT.; ef. Mlnns^ aad 

GrcfAs, jip. 142 IT,: BoatovtoeH* JaurTmi 
da Savanlff 1620, pp. -UO, 106 ft. 

CL the blood-onrrliig^ for the dead, to 
strengthen Ihdif 11 fc 7 l^ton, Spiritiemf 
pp, 73 L, 149 fp 
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inadequate to cstablUb it, but it may noted that the Ve^c Indiana appear 
to have agreed with tlic$c people in their tendency to sirapUcitjr and ceouonjy 
in regard to the offerings deposited with tlic dead, for the Vcdic offerings arc, 
as wc have seen, stricUy limited in quantity and quality. The contracted 
position of the d^ad Tn&y Imve L>c&tL Inducon by the desire to rtproduec the 
cliaraeter of a foetus, awaiting new birth in the world to eoiue, and the idea of 
rebirth as an embryo is conspicuous in the Vedic Dilisjl ceremoiiisl. The 
barrow may be compared with the Vedic memorial mound.^ It might further 
be conjectured tliat the use of htiniing was influcticed by the practice of the 
neighbouring peoples of Tripolye culture * wlio regularly, if not invariably 
burned rlttfii' dead. But wc have no real means of arriving at any valid con¬ 
clusion. 


G. THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


The desire to prove that Dravjdian or prc-Dravidiaii peoples affected 
deeply Vedic thought and life is natural, and is supi»rted by the goncraJiy 
accepted view tliat the population of India is predominantly DnivLciian or at 
least of non-Indo-Euroiwaii origin. It is true, however, tliat in the absence 
of any red certainty of the physical charflcteristics of the Lulo-Europcnns this 
belief cannot be mode the subject of strict proof. Assuming, however, the 
validity of the doctrine, there renmins the question whether the invaders were 
essentially responsible for the Vctlic religion and philosophy, imposing a 
superior culture on inferior races, or wlicther the process as regards culture was 
reversed; instances of analogical coses can be easily adduced.* Here again, 
however, we must remember that we liave no satisfactory evidence of the 
relative iiuml>ers of the invaders and the earlier settlers ; wc arc left in this 
matter wholly to coujectuTC. 

Tlic best case tliat can be made out for the Indo-Luropenn diaracter of 
Vedic religion or philosophy depends on comparison with the aeliievemcuta 
of other ludo* European peoples, and, of course, in this case we are met with the 
problem to what extent these religions and philosophies were Indo-European 
m character, or on the contrary represent elements borrowed by the invaders 
from the countries they occupied. Thus, for Instance, we have Sir A. Evans' 
suggestion * that the Homeric epic embodies largely traditions of the pre- 
Hellenic Miiioans, though the longua|ft is Indo-European, and, even if wc 
dismiss the suggestion os not very plausible, wc ore not in a position to dirorove 
it definitely by the evidence av^ble. More imiiortant is the close similarity 
of many Indian and Iranian ideas, as developed by Julius von Ncgelcin in his 
dt« indogemaniscftcti Asians, but it may he noted even hero 
that, as that work shows, many of the important Idefus of Aryan belief can be 
paralleled among other races, 

On the other hand, we must admit that when we come to definite attempts 
to prove Dravidian iniluence on Vedic religion or philosophy wc are in the 
region of coniecture. The absence of any really early Dravidian evidence as to 


I Thb is nut to be high nor too large, 
according to ibe ritual testa (of, 
MeKnathciw in Stnibo* xv, 54), negn- 
tlvinff any icic* of a great chamber (ef. 
Uloeh and HtllebmiHJt'fl viciv of HV* 
IH. 13> i see Calaiiil, VmL m 
dcT Kan. P* W'ft. AmMUrdam^ 

4* R,* a, aJ, irrft n, : ArchioJ. JUli- 
gicmxwwrnschafl, xviiL 


^ %nm\a,op. ciL, pp. 1^3 If. ; Peake-, op. 

jjp. C4 r.; CAH- L flO ff* 

• Sw, a.g.. Leaf, iiomtr anfl llUiorif, pp. 
4lrir.Hfc»Utiwing E.3kteyerpGMtA.dc# All-* 
its 

" JIIS. xx3cil. IT., on >Erioan 

religion I la ttHTedicifi qf Evaiti^ viiwa, 
■M R. T>ijJ!fiaiidH. £rf# ciuiliaoiioni pfi^ 
tParis* 1914), pp. 337-413. 
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culture deprives us of any assured knowledge of pre-Tndo-Eurapeau conditions 
such as would enable us effectively to g&uge Dm vidian inBuences in VedJe 
religion or philosophy. This leads to the necessity of relying on conjectures, 
of which many may be cosily shown to lia%^e no sound foundation, or at imyst 
to be mere po^ibihties. We may, of course, accept such {HtsslbiUties if vre like, 
but in duing so cease to be judicial and arrive merely at subjeetive judge¬ 
ments which have no lasting value. 

It must be noted that the Dm^idians are not allowed the credit of origina¬ 
lity by such writers as Elliot Smithi ■ and Flcure, who insist instead on oversea 
and overland inHuetice^ from Mesopotamia and Eg>'pt os settling the course of 
Drax'idian culture, though the evidence for this influence in the third miUeH" 
nium B*c. and much later is entirely speculative, dependingon the c^dstenceof 
megaliths alleged to be connected with metallic deposits, and on the certainly 
unproved theory of the dissemination of thb mode of building by a particular 
race^ moved by peculiar religious view-s, who sought Hfe^giving substances. 
The structures raised on this basis by EUidt Smith and Pony seems to me 
entirely unfounded and in every respect biL])lausible, nor is there much 
probability of their receiving general endorsement by competent critics. It 
js» however, needless here to discuss their views* and Slater/quite justly* bys 
more stress than his authorities on the independent power of the Dravidians 
to develop their eulture. Moreover he rejects/ veO' pbusibly, the dckrtrine 
that the Dravidians represent the admixture of Mediterranean bearers of 
helioUthic culture with pre-DravIdlans to form the Dravidian race, and his 
position treats the Dravidians as immigrants from the north-west who passed 
through Babylonia before the Sumerians were practising agriculture there. 
Slater^ contends that there is evidence to prove the superiority of the 
Dravidians in culturct ascribing to them the possession of castles* cities, w^ealth. 
Luxury, the use of magie^ superior archjtectxiral skiU, and ability to restore the 
dead to life. He holds that they possessed a priest-magician dan or caste 
such as did not exist among the Aryans. Unfortunately he adduces no 
evidence for the^ assertions beyond the unscientific opinions of Mr. C. F. 
Oldham,^ and a couple of even less pbusible conjectures, and it is sumcient to 
observe that there is nothing whatever to induce us to bcUeve in the superiority 
of the culture of the Diravidians ot the Munda-sjic&king tribes, and that on the 
contrary the evidence points rothi^ in the opposite direction. 

It is further held * that caste is Dravidian* the Brahmans being the 
product of the mingling of the bringers of the heliolithie culture from Egv-^pt 
with the Dra^ddians. They achieved domination over the Dravidbng, and, 
when the Aryans entered India, showing aujwrior prowess, os users of horses, 
the Brahmans saw the wisdom of adopting the allegedly easier language 
wtiieh the rnasters spoke, and became the guardians and exponents of the 
V'edas, until hnaUy they succeeded in im^sing themselves as leaders of the 
Aryans who were Dravldized in culture. It is important to note that on this 
theory the Eigveda is left to the Aryans during the period w^hen they were 
in the full Bush of their conquests. It is difficult to reconcile this w ith the 
assertion that Visjriu Is certainly not an Aiyan god, since he most unmistakably 

* MifiratifinM o/ Ecrlt^ CuUuTf ; pf- Perry, Ii[Q. I. ItO IT. 

CktMr^i of fkt Sun ; Fleiirr In Slulcr, ■ Op^ cii-t pp. H* !£2 ff, 

Thr iyrmfiitinn Elrment in Indiitn * Op, cif., p, 

Cuiiun, pp, ff, ; P^nJtir, Tht Hronzn * Op. nl., chnp.li. 

Age and the Crltie Worlds chjipi iv. iiut ^ A'wn and Vte Serpent 

icc CAH. I. 'D4 ft. On ql le(p?d t >nivEdlon ■ Slater, pn. fT., i S7 IT. Bat sec StoedoBcll 

ftmiaim piohira-jq-lliiic^ Ha7fLppii),&ee and Keith. Fedie Index, ii. 3t*T ff. 
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exists in the Rigvedii, which sUo knows Rudra, who is in part the prototj’pe 

of Civo, also asserted to be not Aryan. _ Uu th* 

\he doctrine of the EgYpto-Diavidian ongin of (^te is supported b> the 
following arguments. (IjXt is admitted t^tthe 

Ai^’flo d^cc^ and that they are dificrentiated from the bulk of the Drn\ idian 
population in facial appearance, eomplexion, 

imlice of the claim to Aryan connexion is discounted on the score that it maj 
be cxtjlaincd on the Eijvptiftii hypothesis- This contention iwthing^ 

and leaves the traditional view unaffect^. (2) It is allcMd 
of the heliolithic culture daimed didnity and estoblish^ m Indo^a and 
elsewhere ruling classes claiming divine descent, while the traditional Brahman 
theory is that every Brahman is a god- alleged facts are wholly prohlcma* 
tical; the divinity of rulers when it exists can be traced to vanous c^mc 
causes, and the claims of the Brahmans are e^dy explicable without 
beyond the Arjans.i (3) Tlic carriers of the heliolithic culture are 
to have been worshippers of the sun and the serpent, the Jjiambudins. h 
are specially consenativc. worship the cobras in Nayar hoUMhold^ and 
Brahman was a solar deity. Tlie Brahmans of the Rigve^, however, do 
not worship cobras, and do not know a god Brahman. (4) The sacred cord 
of the Brahman is of cotton » which indicates an ongmnl ^sMiatiou of the 
caste with cotton spinning, which certainly was no art of the Vedic 
Tliis, it is held, is a clear indication of the descent of Br^mans from forcirnem 
who earned the gratitude and homage of the p^plc of India by teaching ^cm 
to spin and weave. The argument is clearly without value, and Slater himwlf 
admits that India itself was the home of the art of smnniiig and wealing 

cotton^_iirimarily tree cotton, so that it is wholly needless to look to Js^'p- 

Sns of problematic realitv. Slorcovct, it will be wen that the aceomit of the 
origin of caste accepted by Slater b in effect merely a transfer to^Egyptian 
dement of the tendency to stress racial distinctions, which t<^the^itb 
occupation he believes to explain caste. A final 

Slater is his view that when thev achieved supremacy the Bra^nns oceame 
lareclv Arv aniicd in blood, because they aimed at securing the fairest wives. 

Eimllv raav be noted the argument which ascnb« s^cia potency in 
mairic to'the Uravidiaiis, including the power of raising the dead, on tlK 
strS^h of ‘the Vedas'.* Xo such statement, of course, has any \edic 

"'‘*No’tSn- more substantial is adduced by Mr. G. W, Brown in his examina¬ 
tion of the sourees of Indian philosophy.^ He elaims t^t animism u Drov,- 
dian. and that in it Jainism and Buddhism show closer adherence to ^avndian 
ideas, rejecting the new Aryan gods. Tlw Aryans must have {"f'® 

to worship new trees like the peepal and banyan, the 

monkev, various species of gross, and sacred places innumerable, from their 
predecessors, to wCi also is due the doctrine of trnnsmi^ation volh its 
cotoUarv of release. But here again we have nothmgof sutetantial im| jounce; 
we have no right to hold that animistic or ammatislic idc^ were un-Ap-an ; 
Roman religion for instance is permeated by them, and Greek hai, relics of 


I Cf. Th£ Mfj^k Art 

tiati o/ KinlJ ; Wftttlc Fowlcr+ 
irffu of cha|i. iv ; vun 

|FeJ!£iTiMrAeiuti^ m indQ^cfmnfJVfthtn 
pp. 127 ff. 

* Cotton II unknown from tally text*; /Jr 
m ihe IhrtuJ* BDiS. L S. 5 ; GD*i 


L ao : VD5i. 3di. 11: ApDS. if* l* 22 ; 
Miiiiu, IL -W. 

* SUitc^r, p. 117 , 

* A pawagr Uke TS. ii. 1. 1.3 ncilbef wfen 

to rav^lvoi u rvvX nor to DFavidlun^- 

* Siuiffet *fi AoftW 0 / Btaomfiiidf pp. 75 ff- 
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thcm^’ Trrnismigration d.galn is tiecorded as a Druid belief** and was adopted 
in Greece* appa^ntly from Tlirace, atid indepeiiclentty of India* The more 
concrete suggestion that the terms Silihkhya and Yoga^ and even Unanisad are 
really deriv^ from Dra^-idian names is clearly illegitimate in the absence 
of any difficulty of explaining satJsfaetorily the terms as Aryan contributions. 
For asceticism and caste as Dravidian no proof U CA^en attempted.* 

An effort to render probable pre-Dravidian induenee on Vedic civilization 
and rcli^on has reocntly been made by Professor S* LeA%^ who rcAdvcs the 
hint of Barth * that the Athar\'an may really be derivetl from the 

taboo of the Australians and Polynesians, and refers aUo to Mr. J, HornelFs 
conclusions,* from the facts regarding Indian Ixiats, of Polynesian intluencet 
and even of a Polynesian invasion* the latter in Dravidian tinicsp which 
introduced the coco-nut palm into India. Levi's CAidence Is based on the 
existence of pairs—or triads—of ethnic names, applied to neighbouring 
peoples, which are differenUated by an initial prcforniant, a usage neither 
indo-Duropcaii nor Dravidiau« Thus the AtbarA'^aA^cda Pari^i^a knows of 
Tosola as w'oH as Kosala, a union found later in the Furanas and textbooks 
of rhetoriev while A^oka records Tosall, the tiamc of which Levi Avould even 
identify with DltauU^ Ahga is found in the Atharvaveda^ while Avith Vafiga 
it appears from the epic onAiards* usually in close association with Kalinga, 
For the latter again we have a parallel in the quite late ^ name of the Telegu 
country Tibhga, Trilifiga, Tailifiga, Ac., whose antiquity, hoAVcA^er, may 
be supported by Trilingon or Trigl^'pton in Ptolemy's geography.* Levi 
compares also the BhviHhgaSp known to Pliny and Ptolemy and the Gai:iap*^tha, 
who appear to hav^e been a part of the Silvas,^ though the epic ignores them^ 
Both epics* hoAvcA^er^ baA’^c the combination Otkala with Mekaln (with the 
variant Melaka). We haA"c also Uijrad^a, Oriss-f^ AvhieJi goes back to an 
Uda to be recognized in Maiiu,^® for which Unda is a variant t comparable 
arc the Piindr»s„ and even the Mupd^« The Pulindas arc known from the 
Aitareya Brahmana onwards; the JlrhatkathAj^lokjasariAgraha^^ represents 
them in terms which snggest that they wx'TC small and black, like the pre- 
Dravidians*^* and practis^ totemism. The epic mentions with them the 
Kulindas w^ho may more properly haA^e been Kalindos, as the namCp Kalindi, 
of the Yomun^ suggests, and aiiother A'oriant is Kiujindas^^ The MuodA 
languages permit the use of consonants os prefixes and the inhxation of 
a nasal in certain cases between the prefix and the root, facts AA-hich would 
explain these A^ariants, and Avhich suggest that in the ultimate Issue Utkala 
Is Udra* differentiated by the inlixatioii of a kt and ^lekala Mupi|a. There 


* Sec, fWneJI, CuliA of tht Grcdf ^iaiest 

liL 2 fT.: iv. awa f.: v. aoj m 

* See oko Dieterieh, Mutter JCrttc, pp. Oa, S6 ; 

A^oa NegelcSn, op, pp. M L 

*■ Da Samlctit and Dravidi&n ef. J. Blech, 
BnlL Soe. Lin^. XXW I IT. ; Pnv* 
lllflici (ilnd. pp, Saf,; 1 la f„ 2Si[i L) 

Uadi Aufitn><AAiatic word* boirawcd 
(including the temi cotton}, 

ood vtcenKtheiu the nrgunient for 
borrowing of the phnltic cult hy the 
Aryuja from the aboiiginu by the Iket 
tbat thii worihip ht ptomittent ill 
iJidtH^^hiiuu It may be aoted thEl here 
tbe paucity of phullic wonhip in the 
oasc of other Indu-Europcan people* 
itren^tbem the aigiioicnt for borrow- 


fng. None of the inAtaacci utlnded to 
hy FjarnelJ, op. rff. \\ fl, I* clearly or 
probably Indu-EumpCiui^ 

^ JA. cdiL 

* iEuvttA, IL 254 . 

* J/ct?un>* of the Amitic Socittu of Bengal, 

All.iii (niSOK 

’ mjtrkaod^ya Furiijia, fvIJL 2a, Ac. 

* vii. 2+ 23* 

* K^ika \"rtth i. 17 a. 

X. 44. 

** viii+ 31 m: cf, for colour, X&fyagOAtTa, 

xsi* sa. 

“ Tliurrtqn, Z^Aeilfodfor Frrjii&fticy* ppl24i 
above, p. tt- 

^ Varfiliamihira, BrhatsachhEti., Iv. 21 £ 
xlv. 30, 33. 
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tatty be noted also the p&rallclism of Takkola as a place-name ond the ptant- 
nanic Kakkola, and of (JSaaama) and uflifl (auntiMB, uiiij/a) os the name 

of linen* The dement -lulga in some of these names suggests comparisi<>n 
with X^nkS as denoting * island \ applied in both the ^lahanwi and Godavari 
legions,*^ though F, Shmidt * has suggested for KalLnga eoni^rJson with the 
Nicobar word sea-eagle^ which would suggest tliat the ethnic names 

of totecnic origini In the Indian ardiipelago names such os Komaranj^ 
KAmamfigaf TamralihgOt suggest that in Kamarupa and TamraUpti in its 
varied forms w'e have variants of a prc-Dravidiasi w'ord* again reappears 

probably in Kamboja, which i s in its turn e<|uated with Kapi^a, both imperfect 
representatipiis of an old form# Without a prefix ivc have Bhojon the aspirate 
of which is due to contamination with the root hkuj of Sanskrit. The pairs 
of tiames suggest certain conclusions as to the social and pom^cal importance 
of a people who must have created [xiiitical luiitics of considcrahle extent, 
so firmly connected with the real life of the country that they have persisted 
through' thousands of years to the present day. 

This evidencej unfortunately^ hardly carries us any farther towards 
ascertalEiing tlic amount of prC'Dravidian mlluencc on Vedlc civilcEation, 
and it must be added that much of it seems of very dubious value. The 
evidence that Tilinga was an early form is negligible ; Ptolemy has already 
Trillnga before hlni and he locaihces the place in Amkan+ Ijtkala may be 
Udra* but obviously^ if w^e can operate w ith such names, we can establish 
anything we like? similarly with KimarQpa and T^ralipti. The^atteinpt 
to deduce from Y^ka ^ tliat he classed the BhojaSp of w'hom the Kainbo]^ 
were a branch, as different from the Aay&s appears ha^y justifiable, hhoja 
in the passage cited having probably the sense ^ enjoying + and not an 
ethnic signijfieajioc, and the one tiling certain about that people is that they 
were reckoned by Yi^ka as using a language dosely akin to that of the Ary as. 
Clearly a very necessary proof of the thesis is still laekingf plausible 
etynuilogies from Austiic languages^ and these are cicely by no means 
c^y to find, for Levi rejects the one sugg^ted, prinm facie w ith plausibility, 
for KalingB. If it were true tliat tdhuva was taboo, it ivould natural 
to expect that even the modern langua^ wluch are our cliief means of 
investigating Austric language construction should show in other words 
similar conservatism of form. But in point of form nothing very satisfactory 
can be made out of the comparisons already, very ingeniously, made by 
Przyluski.* Tlie conditions under which the investigation has to be conducted 
perhaps fatally preclude the adduction of realiy convincing c^cs, at any rate 
where Vedic words arc concerned. We may readily believe in pre-Draviihan 
language and religion or even political organization as affecting the same 
phenomena among the Vedic peoples* but we still lack strict proof. _ 

An effort to determine the characteristics of the pre-Dravidiatis has been 
made by Frofesaor Giuffrida Ruggeri,® who holds that India was successivay 


* Nhuhta, fi. 



rukta. ih 2, Cf. K* Kukii, Avaia, 
roAtoPt, ai¥i ATwritiil Pvrvinn StudvtM 
pp* Nariman* JKAS* 

ISia* pp* 255 tt*: L. Samp (trfl., p. 22, 
n, 5> luiiundcTvtwwla Itoth'i view on 
Oils point j Ydskn KSmstlf tifics fu as 
^ go' |iii. IS ? *V. 10), whicb controdirts 


Cf. K* Kukii, AveHeif 


* I^ISL. sdeii. 203 0, ; BSL. stTdv. UH If, 


I^ISL. sdeii. 203 ff, ; BSL. stTdv. UH If, 


his juisertioii lliat thr ICafiibcjM used 
fwcnli, thr only. Roth 

doci not deny the Arj'on as* cf pimi, 
which Yaska doulrtlcM connected {as 
ha/a) with Y45kft iarttJirr 

incooslrcpiii or there Is an old inter- 
polatloa (known to Paturl|alJ, 
Lh&j^yq* h 1 . 1 ). 

ctw __Jins M ITBil 


* OuZ/irEej tff q ^iyMU-mdiic AtHkropfAf^ 0/ 
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occupied by Ne^tos apparently platyrrhine ; pre-Bravidiarui (Australo- 
V^daaic); Dravidiana (akin to Homo Indo-AftieanuH Aethiopicus) j tall 
doiichoccphaljc (Mesopotamaic ?) cktnenta seen in the Todas ; dolicho¬ 
cephalic Aryans ; and bmchyeephialie Leukodemis—presumably of the 
Alpine type. The prc-Dmvddians^ on his Vic’S!', ’were numerically prepondor- 
antj as held by Chanda, but the Dravidians imposed their Lan^age on large 
bodies of them, though the Mugd^^ tengua^ persisted. The Dravidtaiif^ 
were mesorrhine as opposed to the pte-Dravidlan platyirhines* the Nisadaa 
of ^''cdic texts* the * noseless * enemies of the Hig\'caa. SimilaTly he assumes 
that the pre-Drnvidians imposed their language on the Negritos, thus 
accounting for the fact that the sjieechea kindred to the Mugd^ are spoken by 
tribes of Negrito as well as of pre-Dra’^'idian type> It must be admittciU 
liowc^'er, that despite the ingenuity of this reconstruction evidence for it 
of any decisive chameter is wholly Lacking^ as it is based on recent anthropo- 
metrical data, whence conjectures are made for events of some four thousand 
years ago.* 


H.—PYTHAGORAS AND PARMENIDES 

U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendoTf! * hotels that in the doctrine of Philolaos 
the fis'e bodies in tlie sphaira are the four elements, which compose it, with 
as fifth o -rat uuUtk in the Hcnse of that which gives the sphaira its 

form, the nature of that something being only vaguely felt | in the Tim^ias 
Plato makes the vvorld-souJ perform an analogous function. He insists* 
that it is to Aristotle we must look for the conception of the ether as a fifth 
element, for he evidently deliberately claims this as his own iinvention. The 
assertion of Xenokrates * which ascriSes the doctrine to Plato he explains either 
as referring to a casual adoption of the idea by Plato, which he did not carry 
farther* or to his accepting an innovation of Aristotle^s. Doubtless ascription 
to Plato or Aristotle of the precise form of the doctrine is legitimate^ hut 
there is force in the view of Rostagni * that already in the early Pythagorean 
view, if we accept the traditional accounts, the basis of the doctrine existed. 
The fifth element Is the vrptt)^v wrhich is described also as the other as ’well 
as the av€tpo¥ while on the immaterial side ’n e have the world spirit 

as the power which binds together the mass. In any event there is no close 


* W. Srtimidt^ Bic Mon-KltmfT-y^krr 

(ISOs); Dk Giifflcning itfr nmtruiitchm 
Sprachtti (lain). 

* CL iJic dSver^nt views of M.vwa* CAH, 

L. ch^p. i k Hiicldorn, The It^cen Mart 
(new iOpf'lh It Im nutunil to regard 
the iJnividinjial aa liltinmtrjy not 
dintrmt from tho ppc- 
Dravldlaos or rwo the Xppitoa, but 
all these vicwi rest on Inaufflcicnt 
groiitidd. CinffritJa-niiggerl adopts the 
Idcn of the ' Mitllnod! * as 

cxdlEiilIng the 1^nj|D!i noEi HnjpntnnEi 
wllJi the Unit^ Proviiwrs, but this 
view U not In harmony with nny 
ancient nuthorEty on the Midland. 
Cbamln {The In^Ar^n U 74 CF.) 
re^gnrda the men of tTic Alpine mec as 
Tc^arians, m branch at the Indo^ 
Kiimi^eanNi ot cmtmn speech, and 

a-wri^^ to their I nUixmee the dllforenoe 
bet wren ^ Outer * and * Inner * lon- 


guAges. Hut wc Imve no pmol of the 
early existence o| these TochariniiS (d 
East Turkestan, and the ' Outer * 
laniruQflvs sbow no crfilum fen tun™, 
ills view of YiLdtMp Ac., an 

Inim igmi;i ts — part lolly ^ 

fiUhi SlesopotBrnlji, isquIteimplBUjdblep 
oa ia liJB denial at tlie abariginal E!}uir- 
aeter p| the ^Q^lms ; thauKh tlial class 
mny, of eoune, liavc Included At^nn 
sln!’e^,thia \i ini|ilAUJiblc on tite evidence 
iMacdoneU and Keith, FediV Jpidfz, 
ii 3^ (T.), CL JHAn, 1017* on. IffT If. 

* Piatan\\L^lL 

* JWrf. i. 71 ft. For Finto'i eintm, ace Fronk, 

Plata die sagenanirlttr P^aganer^ 

S , pp. 2 Jkl, 310 f, 

Ph^ft^ lifts ; Kva Hoclis^ Die 
finf plaioitwAfft Kftrjwr, pp. 0 If.| 
41 If. 

« It Verho di Pitagom (1D34), pp. SO H. 
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Fj/lhagords and Parm^nide^ 

similarity between the Greek and the Indian coneeplinn of ether^ whether 

reganb the final doctrine os seen in Aristotle or the material whence it 
was developed- 

Frank,^ AS against WjlumowItz-MocJIeiidorffp insists that in tlic fragment 
of Philolaos there is o refetenoc to the twofold doctrine of the five regular 
bodies and their oorrespondenoe with the five elements, but he holds that this 
is merely one of many proofs that the ascription of the fragment to Philolaos 
IS a mere error- He points out * that the natural deduction to be made from 
Platons writings is that both the doctrine of the irrational and the discovery 
of the five figures were invented shortly before the time when he accepted 
them, apparently by TheEiitctos. He denies to the real Pythagoras the 
mathematical achievements claimed for himT but ignor^ fay Xenophanes^ 
llcrakleitos, Empedokles^ and Herodotus,^ placing them in the Platonic age+ 
while he traces the mathematical philosophy of the Pj'thftgOTeAns to an eflort 
to reconcile the doctrines of Anaxagoras and Demokritosi pointing out that 
their view*s are inconceivable before Anaxagoras (c- -tOO—130 ii. c.) had 
clearly distinguished the ideas of quality and quantity* and first Protagoras 
and then Demokritos (c. 130 U.C,} had established the doctrine of thy suh- 
jectivity of sense qualities. The Pji:hagorean view w'os thus one of points m 
monads, related to the dynamic conception of matter in Anaxagoras and the 
matcrialijitic atonvism of Demotritos as was the Monadolojsia phvsiea of 
Kant’s youth to the dynamic conception of matter in Leibnitz and the 
atOTnisni of Hnyghens mid Xewton. Vvithout necessarily accepting the whole 
of Frank's contentions, and in particular the \'iew that Speusippos is the real 
author of the Fhilolaos fragments, it is clear that we cannot safely accord 
to Pythagoras himself credit for his mathcmatic'al discoveries;, and^ thus one 
important ground for the alleged derivation of his views from India disappears. 

Frank, who candidlv recognises * the influence of Egj'pt on the beginnings 
of Greek mathematics' and derives ‘ thence the Greek knowledge of the 
planets—-whichi of course^ were ceiftainly uot borxowetl from ludia -insists 
that the essential turning point in Greek'thought came with the Pereian war, 
after which Greece broke free from connexion with the general onentai 
tendency of thought, and Anaxagoras formulated the rundamental principle 
of the distinction between our subjective w-orld and reality, as it appears to 
All ideal spectator, in hi& fioetriut of optics* In the Chindogya Xjpatii^d 
wc find the assertion that all things oan be resol ved into one or other of thiw 
elements, but no proof is attempted* and the difference is indicative of the 
distance which separates Greek and Indian trends of thought- Others oi^n 
tend to argue that Inuiiau ideas, partly themselvi^s of HabyIonian ongm, 
were influentiJil * on early Greek thought os well as later * hut, whatc^jr the 
value of these views, they do not support any direct* uor probably any indirect, 
Influenee of India on Greeee. 

The probability of pamllclism as regards the development of the doctrine 


^ Op. dK, pp. ai8 fi- 

* ibid., pp. Z2!7 a- Cf- Vogt, nittr Math. 

Xr J>7 ff.; Uc-ntli^ Greek Jflaih. L 1ST. 

« IMJ., up. 

^ Jb4d,y p. TO t llrath, L 12]- 

* ibid., ftp. 107 , 201 f. cr. K- Kcr^yi, 

^IrvAZE? /+ iUKgionewi^im^tdutfi, xxii. 

* /frii/., pp. 143 ff- » vi.aiT. 

* KiuJuKdi ii crtdltnl with beiag the 
ifttcmKiiiory for tlic Itilrodiuctkiu of 


orlcfttii] idem hv l^iOfilra, Gr5iiirt des 
Kinder (10.i4j, i^p. ff. Cf- Kcrfnyi, 
drehiv^ xxiL 250 j Jagrr, AriMitfeB^ 
p. 1!13- 

• The clTurt to fSml the Influpnce of tlie 
Briiimaon iwcrptioft ol PmiSpati m 
the yvar oit ttn? Aion dtietfine made by 
Reltzcn^tein, Dgm iruninehe Ert6m^^gB- 
rnyMieri^m (cf, L. Troje, Arthw. xxiL 
MT IT.) and othem ii not at all eoa- 
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Appendix H 

of transmittion is shown by the fact that Plato in lha Lmvs * t™ts the idea 
as ptc-Pythagortaii and illustrates one motive creating it in the view that the 
murderer of a father or mother must be reborn to endure in his own person 
the punishment of a similar fate. It is no more surprising that such an idea 
should be found independently in two countries than that the Jainiimya 
Briihnia^a = should record ns a symptom of divinely induced madness the 
action of a priest in cutting off the heads of his father^s cattlct even as Aias 
shows his dementia by his onslaught on his kine. The tale of Alas was known 
to the Little and was proliably current by 700 b, c., far too early to 

permit of borrowing. For Greece Wilamowitz-AIoencndorfl * finds the cause 
of the doctrine in the succession of generations, the grandson bearing the 
grandfather’s name and reproducing him, while Rostagni ^ insists on the fact 
that the early mind, when it reflects, is unable to conceive of anything 
utterly perishing or coming into bein^ from nothing, and thus is induced 
to accept transmigration. It is suqjnsing that Goniperz,^ who rceognizes 
this fact, should insist on deriving the Greek view from India. His \new is 
evidently based in part on inaccurate infommticjii, as in the case of his 
contention that * the formulae wliich summarize the whole of the ctrcle 
and w'heel ” of birth are likewise the same in both * Pythagorean and Indian 
belief. Similarly he fmds ^ a curious paraliel between the appearanee of 
the doctrine of transmigration shortly Wfore the belief of Parmenides in 
the one reality, as compared with the nrst rc^cords of transmigration in India 
as oecurri ng not long before the doctrine of the eternal one; this suggestion 
of Oldenberg ® is not supported by the facts, which suggest that the order in 
time of the doctrines was rather the reverse^ Gomperz admits, however, 
the radical difference between the Greek outlook as scientific as w^ell as 
religious, and the Indian os mainly religious. .4 most striking illustration of 
the divergence is furnished by the doctrine of the Pythagoreans recorded by 
Aristotle" explaining how souls were always available to enter neiv bodies 
w hen these came into being. They found the explanation in the existence of 
particles of dust in the sunlight* which they conceived to be living souls, 
not immaterial but formed of fine matter, a conception which maintained 
itself as late ns the Nco-Platonists in one aspect of the doctrine of 

The parallel drawn by Garbe between the doctrine of the Upaid^ads and 
that of Parmenides k, of course, liixgcly discounted, if we accept the view 
that Paniicnides was essentially not the father of idealism but of materialism* 
as claimed by Burnet,who with Zeller ^ denies to Parmenides the assertion 
of the identity of thought and being wliich is attributed to him by Garbe. 
Bumet also further oiJterentiates Parmenides from the doctrine of the 
Upauii^ads by denying that the S€HX»nd i>art of his poem is intended os an 
exposition of appearances as opposed to reality in the sense that Parmenides 
admitted in some degree tliat appearances existed. On hk view, as on that 
of Diek, this part of the poem merely deals with opinions of others, which 
are necessarily fake, those others being, as he thinks, Pythagoreans, not* os 
in Dick’s view, followers of Hemkleitos- But this latter view is opposed 


■ STO IT* 

* iin ^60-7^ CYfivaluTp 

■ Jehb, pp. xvi L 

‘ PjdlQPi,^ 1. SiSl. CT. Tyler, PfimUtvt Cul- 
ItfiTp ik 14. ^Yi-r Ui£ Orpitic belii^k 
Hobdc, n*. lOO, 121, imd for 

tbe lelnEkmi ol PyUiogoreon nnd 

Orphic viewjj Fmak, E>p. pp. 0^ 1- 
^ Op, cit*t P+ iWp 


• Omk TAinkm, L 124. 

^ Op. ciL I. 552. ■ nwmn\ p- 45, 

* dir An. 1. 2. TJk doctrine rany be from 

Derookritos (cf. Frank, pp. 101 fT.}. 
Inge, Plofiniu, L 210 f. 
i'^ftaOr^Phitowoifh^f pp. IDli, a. 1, 

** Frt-&Kri4i£ pkil K 584, a, 1 {FAff. d. 

Grkch. I*. 508. n. IJ. 

” Op- etf., pp. 210 IT. 
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Pythagoras md PatmemdtB 


both by Gompcra ^ and Wilnmowitz,* and Jt 

satisfactorily made out,* while the treatment by Plato of Pannemdra b 
inconsistent with the view that he was really o mere matc^ist. The 
analogy of Spinoaa cited by GomperK is j^rhaps the rriost enbght^g S tlm 
one is material but also it is spiriliial; * fus utuvena mattei ^ 
spirit at once, but the matter is sterile because capable of no ex^nsion and 
tiiii spirit powerless because capable of pci aeti<yp. Gonipe^p Iwwever, 
clearly crrbncous in comp^ing the Vedanta philosophy, which m no form 

dcvdops^thBjptiecisc^^ insists that Parmenides a^its no distinction 
between thinking and being,* but in Ids doctrine of opinion he aims, imt at 
describing anv merely apparent reality, hut at the worW as it nwc^nly 
presents itself to man, a world in which being and not-lwing stand side ^ 
aide commingled, although he has no means of ^plaining their union, whence 
arises this empirical universe, save by hinbng(;irv»^ W «oT«0«yro Si-a 

that it is codvcptbuAl as oppdacd to thes one neabty- Parmenides, od 
thiTview, in lieu of being essentiaUy a materialist, was 

however, had not reached the stage w hen thought could be held to Iw other than 
reality. Like Frank, Reinhardt • rejects the idea of any connexion betwreo 
Parmenides and the Pylliagoreans ; nor indeed is there any real ^und for 
this suggestion, least of all for the eonccption of Bimiet that Parmenides 
was a Pythagorean who was renouncing the fal^ doetnnes of his youth. 

The views of Parmenides, therefore, must be deemed a parapcl of mterrat 
to Indian tliought. but not derived from India. In this regard interest alto 
attaches to his treatment of the ideas of being, uot-being, and IwmG a™l 
ijot-being, which is reiterated in Gorgias,* and presents a Mrtam 
hut also in its dialectic an instructive contrast, to the treatment of the isiue 
id the Cli^dogji'a Upanisad*® 


Op. cii. I. ITO. cr. iJlela, 

ftp. ftSp IW* 

■ J'Jfliow*, i. 73 f., JWif.; IlemMfi, xtxiY* 
30.1 ff. Cf. lltf-ifthfirdt, Parmcnitks 

pp. -5 : Aininifc Kviiur der 

Gn^nveart, 1. v* IflO. 

* Dcipilc ^i-p. £11., pp. t 

A. CevtttS, Ann. Univ, Tiuatm, 
xsiii. 40tf. 

'• PanAtnidefy pft. !3<l it„ IIO H. Hlfl view 
tlmt Itemltleitos in tlum r*r- 

TftefildPt (p|K fl4, 133 tf.) la pUmiJblep 
Imtficit certniu | cf. Rostagni, 11 
(fi PUiig^m^ PP+ I Si If. That Crag+ 0 
and M dI l^jarmcnldcs refer to llcra- 
kleitcd U equally diibknus. 

* In the lameiu jMUKiagc tw 

Ic^pk^ Tf jrol I?*™ Burntt Inisifitii 

L ur, n. 1) tliat the inaiil- 
tlvTfl cttiuiot be rcpaiucd na fuhjcctj^ 
and that the ftiCEUiing rauat be that It 
is the anme thing Hint can be thought 
and ihot can be. He leave* luics- 
plained what l*unneftidfii cancelvcd tn 
Lc the iTleitioa between being and 
tlioiij^ht^ nnd bU dietiim la not valid. 
Tluil the inllnltlvc was not originally 
A subject i* no proof tlmt it ctmlcl not 
toccftTne one, Le+ be Felt a* one. €1, 
Gildcmlecvc, S^nidz ^ CfoMieof 


L 1 S 2 i Goodwin, Gmtc snd 

p. aOD: ilcrakleltos* frog, 

tS ^^«vti9r dpCT^ jctd 

xiyitr j liiad, i. SfT-i j X. 1T4 t Staid, 
S^taxd.^fitih. Vtrbuma, pj- <KJ1 IT. 

* Op. rff., pp. 231 JT, 

^ Reinhardt, pp. 3«J f*; GoT^n, Img. 3, 
If RcJnfiardt U right in the cITort 
f pp. ff.) to place XcanphanM^fi 

Ihelstic interpretation of the unitv of 
Uie utiUTrse after Pamicnldc*"* pnlSo- 
oophimldiiwvCTiw, the pamllcl 
n. 1) with the rle^'clopinent in India to 
the Upanijatrj tlwiam b 

noteworthy. But the view is uncertain. 

• vl. 3. 2; cofifftj, V, ip. 1 j T0. IL 7: 

the fibwlute ineludcfi Lsylh being and 
nftt-being in the 31un^kn (ii. 2.1) and 
l^enu (M. S). Tlw fourJdhl treatment 

of heingt not-beingp Ijeing and not* 
heingK iicrther being nor not-heing U 
hrflt ileveluj^cd in liuddhirt texta* For 
dialectic cuniparahVe in quality with 
that of Gut^ib* wb miiat wait nntil sneh 
lifKts na the Kitiki (e, g. 

iv. Sf.* 83) nr NlglHiina (Keiths 
Huddhui PhiifMvphu, pp. 237 fft). Cf. 
for CJorgioa* RElnharilt, pp. 37 ffs ; 
Coifi^ienc, Gtituk ThinktT$f i, 483 If.; 
Ptato'i Sophiji* 
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Aljaitunon^ Neo-PtiitdiiLst^ ai2- 
AbhUAlapatit., a ^14. 

Abodn of Xht il<CBd^ 4ua-]a. 

Aborif^ncf, iflCiittiw of* istp fi4, flit 

J>2, 100* n. Sp 100,14D, aOU. 4lB, 470. 
n, 1, 020-94 f relation ofp wltli Vcdic 
Aiysju^ 0+ S^£ 0^*0 DnivkUfins- 
Atwolutc, SOS, 504 j »i^n^n. 

Absolute ieUnUsiti* detcirniiiijim olp 5M; 
siinUnrity to dnctrliie of the Upainlfads, 
tiOO. 

Abstinence from liiteTooiLrac afUT deaths 
420. 

Ab^tf1let OS, m, 209-10, 301, 300. 

400. 

ALniae, tee Rllmldryi 
Acdrya of liimhyp 074^ 3TS. 

AclkaCEiiUj in (irecce, 10* 32^ l^p 020* n. 5. 
AcliUJEaCaidiilp 615. 

AcM^ikkitp priret, 204, 200. 200* 320, 320. 
330. 

Acthnu^ 554, fl56p 557 s *« nlw 4iflrjrtfliJ. 
Activity [firavfUi), 439, 

Adbvaryu, pfifait* 10. IT. 1 JO, 252,250* 254p 
204p 205p 3S«. 311* 315^ 310, a20p 325, H20, 
330, 340p 353* 430^ 

Aditi* gqililcHS (UnrrramUchkcit, v. Ncrc- 
leinp IVf/fanjfAaifurt^, p. 100), 02. TO* 31, 
32p 83* 00,105.125* 161, lOU 300,215^17, 
24^1*243^341* 342.300,411. 438* 020, n. 1* 
AdityiiB, 33* 34* 62* 82, 36. 05, 1V3. 134, 

153, 170. 200.215*210.222,223. 220. 244, 
248.2fl0,270. 270. SUil* 330, n* 4. 343, 300, 
413, *5T. 4Ja* 404, 482, 5T7, 

AdoniB, 187+ 

Adultery, of wife aMimtil In Vanioapiti' 
321, 475 i TcjEnrdctl n» sinful. 585. 
Acijean rrliK$on (tf. CA1ML312 If.), 10, 37, 
33, 58, T4, n. 5. 020+ 

Aetiologlcal mytlu** 125* n+ 7, 128. u. l| 132, 
133. 

AffccUoft, tee Dr^ire. 

AUfl tli6 Slnnitii, t Jt+ 

Arc of tlie Avemta. 014-13. 
j\jce of the Rigvrdm 3-8. 010-10. 
Ajilkiiiinir»iiiiL. a sa|tr * 523, u+1. 

A^hn>'u* Him or pcJe estar* 202. 


AgliDm* deity* 21S. 

AinOyl. wife of Afpii. 218. 

.Afrni* god, 2,86. 53.62,00, 07* 03* 70.81,82. 
83, 64, $0* 07, 88. 83* 33* 35. 35, 108, 105* 
100,112,114,115.120*122*124*125*126, 
127,130.131,134,135. IM* 157, 13B, 143, 
141* 142.143,144* 14T. V43* 150* I3l, 154-^ 
02. 103-0, ICT* 103, 174. 170, ITT* 179* 
183* 188,192,130,109* 2«W, 205. 200* IHII, 
221* 222, 228* 233. 244.240,247, 248,255, 
201,203* 272,273* 273, 200,286. 202* 300* 
BlO, air* 313* 320,821,027, 33(. .134* 353* 
353. 359* 379,402,4U7,410* 428.435. 455* 
453, 494,405,406* 480, 527, 370* 581. 020, 
025. 

Aj^i, Valfvfliinn. 'tS'l, 

A^nldh. priest. 252, 20+, 2l>0. 

A^RJbm. pdc*t* 204* 208* 320* 325* 327, 
AgnimititUin. pHept. 252. 

AgulfCfnO* climl delt>% 221, 
fl^bva* hortit of the ^1}hu9> 177+178- 
AlLTieul rural ulterinjyfS* 57* 256. 300^ 
Agriculture, ftpirits of, 180^ 187* 300. 
Aludj'A* wife cf C«Dtnnu], scicliired by Indra, 
132.244,471. 

Ain* Bcrpcnt demon, 103+ 

Aid Rudhnyn. deity* 62. 142.103* 294* 302, 
Ahum aiaxdftTl. 83, 90, 128, 1B4. 2JI1, 247, 
448> 401^ 616, 020. 

Auuf* ludtnn pnrHilcI to nindnea of* 936. 
Aitn* epitiKt of PuriJra'i^us. 2fB, 

Aioii* ullcft^t Indiim origin of doctrine of the* 
(135* n. II. 

Air, luf element, 613, and #« Elementi, nnd 
vdjtii. 

A]^krtn* ^:itibihu’s Soma slolcn by IndrUi 
138. 

AlKebyloa. Greek tragedian, 9t)2. 

Allare^ti Anujj-nkn* 301* 490^ 498. 400* 512* 
310, 523, 571, 573, 

AitureAH BriUiJiiano* IT^t t9, 20, 20, 86, 119, 
IIJ, 125,139* 145,148* 156, 170 193. 20«. 
219.270* 271, 333* 343. 304. 305,4.17* SI 8* 
586*032. 

Aitarcyn Upani^L 19* 408* 4trti* 592, 316, 
529. 5211 524. 525, JSl, 557, 568. 573, 
Aitu^yaniA Aj^ncyrw* priests* 220. 
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AJuKkapA*!, ditity, 63,6Q, 166,16T, IDO, 179, 
103, 363, 

AJus^ tribf f 196, 

Aifitagsatm, Kin^. 31, 22, 403, 517* 
AJ&tuaattu, patn>n of the Biuddha, 32. 
AirgartB^ Jutiwr or (unjiB^po* Si83. 
Ajitii ECc^kAmbolin, IctidiE:!, 550. 

Aj>'n ^tnip 015» 030. 

AEchemit^ii (Ikhoaton}^ tcltg^ua 

(CAM. ii* 100 Jt.X views on ttin (for n 
difTei^nt oplnton sec Sethe cited In JRAS* 
1024, p. 025X510. 

.Akhy4nA3p 04-t. 

AkitJ^detiioii, 330p -4Ct2i 
Akfipam Ka^'opAj cosmk tortoise, 91, n. 3, 
82, n* 0, 242. 

.Alcxonilcr, inv'osioii of Ladiu, 
jUIFj Xonte poifaUel «f tU* 38^ 

ALikhantp demon, 240, 

AlknJoa^ pni^^r to DtosknuroJ^ llT, 
Alkmon, alleged reretenoe to Soma lo, 
171, n. 8. 

Allegoiicol ntyihA^ 00* 

Allegories, 499* 

Ad-gncls, Vi^ve Dcvds^ 2, 39* 93+ 139, 213, 
214» 221,295* 2T0, 3U0, 891^ 323, 327, 329, 
343, 359+ 42T. 

AU-SOU1+ Are dfnuui* 

.ikJpine linich},-cepludlcs* IndD'Europeans ns, 
12. 027, n* 8+ 634, a. 2 1 opposed to Lido- 
EiLTopcanSi 934. 

Attars, os vyrnboLs of Sooia guaitiJaju+ 09. 
Amavisya, new moon nigbt, olTcrings to^ 
201 , 

Ambila, pinoe of abode of Rlg\'edic IndIaiiB+ 
3. 

AinbLkA+sLiteror mother of Budm^ 144+149> 
242* 

Ambrosin {am^fa), 197, 103j ITO, 1T1» 172, 
923+ 024. 

Anieia Spentn, Iranian deities. 33, 34, 217^ 
AmrnA, Dm vidian goddess, 1O0+ n. 0+ 200* 
^VmmKanud Sinreelllntu, cited, 915. 
Ani]}bkLronila, 367, o* 9* 

Amulets, 388. 

Anughd, goddcM, ISO. 

An&ldtci, Iruiiion deity^ 173r n* 4* 614. 
jViuir^Boi, deinon+ 299. 

AiiBxagQFas+ Creek pbilosoplier (f. 440 OjC.X 
544, 994+ 664, n. 1, 611+ 935* 
Anaximuoder, Gieek phJtofopbcr (9Ui cent. 
n.c.X 008, 

Anaxinienes, Greek pliiloso^er (6lJi ccnt^ 
B.c.), 913. 

AnclioHte, 490, 530, and «e Aioctlelim. 


Andanmn blondeii, religion of, 46, 
Andhakas^ BuddhM ichool, views of tZm, 
592. 

Androgynous eliamelcr of Indrn, 125 ; 

of tlie primeval being* 462, n. 10, 929* 
Ahga, tiibe+ 032. 

Aiigtruku. planet, 200, 528, n. 0. 

Angehu Silesius+ mystic, 900, n* 2, 

Angcr+ Wrath. 

A6glms+ 38,95,194,128+153+244* 317. 
AugiraBes, priestly fAmily, 223,224+ 223+ 201 + 
300, 336, n. 4, 419+ 431^ 

Ariguttara Xik^ya, 484. 

Aideouie worship, 48, n. 3, 56. 

Aninui fetish, 68-71, IM. 

Anijnal form of gods, 133, 151, 195+ 268 ? 

see Bfso Tlieeiomorphbni. 

Animal heat, AgnI, aa, 15T* 

Aiilmal sacrinoc (for Egjpt+ef, iVlodenuoiTi, 
/. xsJI. 79X 

13, 40, 47+ 48, 50, IW, 270+ 271, 290. 20S+ 
324-6, 927+ 333. 334, 390. 

Animal worship, 93, 74. n. 5, 187* 193, 194, 
197, 323. 362, 364+ 895. 

Animals, in the Eponi^ibii, 506} self in, 
523 % tmusniJgnitlon of+ 520. 

AnimutiBm, 42^ p. 8, 74+ 120+ 185, 264, n. I, 
218, 289, 386, 380, 620, 931* 

Animifa, demoi;i+ 240, 

Animism, 12+ 4a, 71^5. 204, n. 1+ 239, 240+ 
386, 688, 497* 026, 93t* 

Anna Fereiina+ loiitin legend of+ 623. 

Anna Fetrouilla, Christ iun legend qf+ 628- 
AnoLhilation. m fate of deud+ 409* 
.Anninting, In ritusl+ 341+ 655, 377* 

A9^, an Adlt^ia, 86, 99^ 100* 

Antakn, deltyv -13, 468. 

Aatelupe, hom and skin, use bi ritual 301+ 
362, 363, 380. 

Ant heaps^ 287,322,384,589, 387.392, 897* 
Anthcstcrin, Greek festival, 412. 
AnthropDmqrplJc deities+ 237. 
AntlirEjpdrnqrphism+ 47+ 59-61, 74, 87, 05, 
119, 154, 199,92], 026* 

^Nfi;^ne+ jdleged deHvatkm of motif from 
LidU, 061. 

Antfi, 194, 382, 387, 367; ocwianal 
worship of, 66 : slay Vi|6u+ 112 j water 
□ml, 142* 

Anu, Senutie deity+ 222, n* e. 

Anunuiti, ^dess, 106+ 261, 2lt, 341, 355. 

300, 365, 372. 4t5. 

Ajiummka, KJmIdiD, 236. 

Anus (p4i|/u), 554* 

Anus, peopk:, 0* 
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Kimldin, 

ApAUiyAtf, £14, 

ApAJA, patutd by Indm Ihitiii^ A bak^ 

3«4, ^iS. 

ApfilAlfiswiit, ^{rit, 314^ 

Apftiti KmpAt, deity, ai, 122, 133, ISfl, 1T4^ 
204, B. 2, 27i). 

Apijn NApA^t \n AreHta, 135. 

Apooia (Apavurtu), Avt^IbA driAtiti, 127+ 
A]KLTajita paUee, 4CrTi ii+ 7i 5a4i 
ApMUmbn Dharmti +SAtrap 2D^ 416. 
ApatitAinba Grii>^ SCktra, 2!§. 

ApastDtnba f mutu S^tiUp 23 , 2 f> 3 . 

Ape Tonn of llakpuLsen,. 237. 

ApciUn (u Hclki]BcUbT-, Pe^iifdaifi Jacvh 
pp. I-ir-Sl), I53p Hi 2, 160, 

H. 1, m. 

ApolIanidcK, Gn^ek phyisicSaH at the IVnian 
Coiut, 002. 

Apcitnipotic worship oJ snakn, l 1^. 
Apij^aniaeH, Water nvinpka^ 24, tto, 142, 17^ 
fl4p 266, 266, 2&0^ 474, 577+ 

Apsiit chaos, n. 2. 

Aptya, 164, 135, diid ■»» Trlta^ 

ApvA, demon, 66fl+ 

Anv. pea, 534. 

Arachosio, 7^ 01« 

Ara^, goddess, ISfl. 

Aramatl (AmiHitl), In .A^-eila, n5» n. 3, 211. 
Araovn Gina, ot E^imaveda^ 10 ^ n. 1 , 4 ^. 
ArH^yalcAp M0. 430, 400, 401,402, 400. 
Am^yaka SaihliKtit 400. 

Anmyinlp deity, 165. 

Araru^ deaiDH^ 233^ 3B-1. 

Aratl, AritJs, dcniGna of avarice^ 211, 220^ 

M)0. 

ArLhaAiLpA^HTniina 630. 

Arbuda, foe ot Indm, 100^ 104, 

Arbuda Ki^IrsivejT!, sniikc prirst (cf* v. 
Ntj^kEn, TtVHoN^Aouti^i^p p. 77104, 
454, 

Arbildi, deanon, 400+ 

Archery, in rituaU 256, 331, 360. 

Arcion^ Icj^rnd or, 108. 

Ar4^mHif and TArksyn^ 100, 

Arlatantmi^ Join aaint, 010^ 

Adslolk, Greek philosopher (364-322 H.C.), 
430, n. 3, 507,523, n. 1,GSA, 503,003,011^ 
634, 633, 036. 

Arjiklyi river, T, 3. 

ATjiina, mystic name ol Indra (fB. v,4.3.7? 
not connected with ArJiimB ot epic qua 
hero, but pwlbly with Arjtuia Id 
iv, 3.03), 450, D. 3. 

Arka» pianet^ 2f.l0, 

21 [a+e-ff+ 58] 


Armour^ deilkd, 133. 

AJrqavu^ oeean^ ITS. 

Ariow, dcIHcd,^ 130, 

Arrows of Kima (cf. Konow, Fe*tttkrift 
Jacob Wockmiag^t^ p, E}t 210. 

Aroakes, Imniaa aaiat^ 7^ 

Ar^ukramaol, 10, 

AetabhO^, ios^t jrT3, 570. 

Artaxerscea 614. 

ArtaxCrxCB Hi 002, 614, 

Artha^jlstTB^ KauVillyB^ 431, n. 12,401^ d. 3^ 
505. 

ArUf nn Asura, 233. 

Arui^^ past-5''edleelui]iotecro( the imn, ip], 
a, 4, 20(2 ; el, KanLiliui ani^os, 017+ 
Aruna #iupaveti, teacher, 473* 

AniOBketu, in>'thica1 sage, 443. 
Amptketnkn Itre, 462. 

Amndhatl,. plant, used to iLeol a bone, 
304. 

Anindhatb atar^ 201^ 375, 41Q« 

Anuieya Upani^ad, 5S0, H. 4. 

Aruoir 408+ 

Atiilimagiins or Anirmujdms, slain by ladea^ 
133, 233. 

Anuitu belief as to entry ol child into 
mother, 376^ n^ 6, 

Arumiaghns, slain wickedly by Indra, 133. 
Arval Brethren, 201 1 worabiptheiro/ktCf260. 
AryTuiian, deity, 66, Ol, 03^ 00, 374, 3T6, 
Aryan concept ion of the heaven^ 62l-$. 
Aryans, 234, 220, 337, 351, 613, 021^, 
Atyt^i^^^dlans, and Indo-Aryans, 11,12: 
DmTldions. 
spirit^ 5T, 183. 

A^ni, noiiie ol Rudm, 144« 

' A^pati, deity^ 57+ 

A^ka, Bnddldst emperor, 30^ 632. 

A^ranui Ufumi^d, 5H0, r. 4. 

A^nitnas, ertages of iile, 537^0+ 

Acvaldyana GfiLya +SQtra, 23» 411, 421. 
A^MildynDEi 23^ 206. 

A^apftti Kfifkeyn, King, 450, 464,403, 406 r 
515, 517, 535. 

Alvina 330* 

A'^lnlp sncrlflec on full moon, 332. 

' Av^'lni, wife ol the A^lns, 116, and ict 
SOryd. 

^^Ins, twin deities, 275,280,264, 310, 328, 
' aaa, 353 , aoa, 335 . 

A^diU SiHucrgiinBte'j'ia, oaCrillccr, 468. 
Aflnkn, son of Vl^vamltra, 406, n. 4^ 
AftAeat^HrifiCa Stoma, 314, 

Atera^ Semitic (CAll. ii. 348), 67^ 

Allur, not Asura (cf+ U, Sk6id and F. AV. 
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Thomw, JRAS. ^03*, pp, Sfl5 tl. ( fin 
AHiif, cr. CAU. i. SUI \ if. 848. TtHJ, II. 1), 
13. 

AMeticixM, 801. 40S, 480, 483, 407, 503, 
Sl^51S. Sia, SIT. O-O. 5TT, STB, MS. 018 S 

Mam and 

Ash^ CcnnaiiiCj iiH EEpred, 172* n. 2, 

Aafa Minor* rflljdan in, S7. 

A:ailLti|p river, ISI. 

Afiila Dhlnvp^ King of ArarM* 2A4. 
A^rmtort^k Irani(fcn eountcrpart ot Potr. 

Am, In myth. Oft, m ritual* £00, 
£07, 271| £7& ; affcwd to Hak^iuteii, ^£4. 
M 9 nm n. ft, 810. 

A^ntnilatioa of offpiinH to the chnrarler fiJ 
%ht delly, £79, 200. 

AMynB,33*n. 

Astronomical dntn, a* evidence of u^ ol the 
Rigveda,4; tlic BT*limBt>a*k £2. 
xVATinlti* deity, 211* 

A&ura* form of marriiigc* i573. 

MuraJoid* Ift. £02,23fl^ +47 ; we^iiwJ Ahurn 
Ma^d&h. 

Asnru Mapi, in epic, 90, n- 8. 
jVsuraa, demnofi, 24, 20^ ItS, 00, 73, 75, 
80,95.90p 1 m in. lal, J43,150,11.9, ISO, 
17D* SOT, 231-4, 244, 272. +TO. 455, 450, 
457, 459, -MU, 470, 471, 4T8, il« 8* 4«1, 
020. 

Alar, fnuiian, 135,101*225. 

AlarevnklifiBt Imnian puralld of ttu; Agnldlip 
294. 

Aten <Altirs} ^mliip, nllcgwl Indo-Iranian 
iniluencf on (Cunwnt, Atmnornfj and 
minion, pp. 73 ff. ; CAH- iS. 4<W ; but 
ace Breftsted, Dmhpmfnt of R^Hgioti nnd 
ThQvghi^ p. 307, II. l)k 28t 11^, n. 5* 
Athtarvan, AtJiorfcans, pncKtAj 84, 118, lOlj 
100, 22:1, 234, 225. 22M, 201, 443. 
AtbBri'fiagiraSk 225. 

Athnrvovcda, 1+ 14, 18, 13| ID, 20^ 24* 29, 
52, 04. 03* 73, 78, 78, 02, HO, 01, 92. 97, 
103, n. 1, 104t 199, IIH* 124.134,137* 143, 
143,144* 147,155* 15S. 159,101,170* 174* 
170,180,181, Jfl2,184, IS8,1D3, 193,207* 
20B* m ai3, 221,32;i* 229,231, 238, 345, 
247* 202,330.3TS. 302* 303,301. 390, 4fJ2, 
405,400,414,41T, 423,427,4W, 445, 440, 
447, -WO. 451* 454,4fi0* 485.503* 510, n* 8. 
531, 338, 553* 500, 575* 004, 021, 
Atlietrvnvc^ pBrl^4^» ^"^In 
Atlicnc, Greek g&dde« (non Indo-Europaui 
natne, CAH. li* OlO), 425. 

Athra^'an, Imninn pricft, 34* 181* 22S- 
Atbwya, Iranian McriOcse, 34, 113, 134* 171. 


AiidImnvEm, royal {f) |7liil060|dtcr, 493. 

Atitliig\'a DivocUUn, rtlatipn to Ltdra* 129, 
130. 

AtkiA^ in Greek rayllicilo®-, 80. 

Atmoiiplicre, 33, OO* 12»* 134, 247, 400, 520, 
n. 7, 561,593,5114,505 j ufTeringv to, 213, 

Atresti* pricid ns KcaiKgoat, 283. 

Atri.'Atrii, priciit*. 1, 91* 92. 227* 231* 430. 

Atri Saptavadhrl, refcueil by the A^ini» 

lio. 

Attention* 535* 554. 

AttUi^ AnDlolInn deity* 107. 

Attraction by tnagic of bencflcial lub- 
fitancefl, 886-0* 

AugenNIcksj^attcr, motnenlary genii, 
IjBCntr's theory of* 44, ^15- 

AupomBnyiiva, grammniiaTi^ bis views on 

NllOdlli, 200. 

Aupnnifiida, scliool* 512. 

Aiiimni$adi ka EcctiunB of ikrthn^A^rn nnd 
KOma SOtra, 401, n* 5. 

AnnunuEda, Persian fomi of AJitira MaxdftJik 
014. 

Auravn, Kntsa* is*n of Indni, 125. 

Aiin>aviblia, ijemoa* 193. 

Anroavabha^ gmirunjirlafi, deri%'atlnii af 
HatFk 2^P n- 1- 

Aurora* Roman deityt 3S, 121. 

Auftcrity* jnu Aflcirticijiin^ 

AuKlraliuii teiljficm, 49, 52. 

Australian tribes, supreme ddly among, 42. 

Anstnilo-Veddaic, Pfe-Diavidi»ni ns, 834. 

AiiitrJc laiigunpcs, 0*73. 

Ava\^ (perhaps Ai’nyij, Mncdoncll^ Vtdic 
Grammar, I 392* daWmialy)* priest* 
S52. 

Averting of face at Esacrf Oce, 172, n. 11, 281. 

A^^esla, 32p OO. 83. 110^ 12». 137, 130* 

181* 171| IHO* 193, 211* 220, 231* 232,233* 
240* 251, 2Sa* 294,299, 345* 553, n. 3,406^ 
498* 4011. 429k 440. 819,823. 821, 822, 023, 
924 ; age of UiCk 014-19. 

AvuidAnce of use of luimC of Rudra*l43,140. 

Asc* ordeal by, 393. 

Ayu, foe of Indra, 129* 22B. 

Ail BnhOka, Imnian deniaHi 134. 

Babylon* idleged rrference In Hlgveda lo 
Cq pi lire of, 4, 

Babylonian rellfiouii influence, 13, 25, 28, 
41, 53, n. 1* 81* n, 2, 174^ O. 4k 25B, n. 2. 
250* n* 1,208* 279, n, 2^ 277* n. 1, 279* n.4, 
SU9, n. 7, 304* n. 2, 433, n, 1* 893,807, U19* 
n* 8* 0d9, 835. 
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author ot Eratinui SOtrUr 
Sas, SDS, 

Boftuiofip Phr^'j^iiii glf^^ aiH. 

Dagliu^ Imaiiinp lOOi 
D^hlkiUf p«>|pkr 0^, 147, 

Hulii^pii^mniaiia Stolrfl^ 

BoiiTi^ni Yailp 

Ddlivn, on rmtiut- of thi? Brnhuian^ 522. 
Baka, spirit, 242, 

Bakchai, (M)e. 

Biilatcin or Baluic, kngiuij^, fllT^ 

BoiiUkCO, o-rtlra] for aouU ti. 572^ 

Boji^ utTciin^^ tT5^ 2t0, an. 4, 238^ 
2»7, n. 359, 

Bamboo ofTcreil p 323. 

Barber, r: i^urdtil^ 3419, 

Burdciioncs, GheiaIiIo (2iid cent, a.d.^ 012. 
Barley, in r ttuoJ. 107,323, 350* Uflfl. 

Barrier between dwl anil livings 422. 
Baftilides, GrHHft ic (2iid cent, 612, 
Batli, in rituiil, 34>4p 321, 322, 345* 372, 
Bottle, to tofciiee rtaiiilt of a, SIO1. 
Bnudhaynna Dliarma SOinip 20, 200j 413. 
Buiidhayana 23. 

Bniidhaynim ^mnU 23 ^ 

Bdelliuii, used to drive away den>ooBp 334, 
UcAiu, taboo agailUFt use of p 0049.. 

Beat ing of Kingi to e±£pel cvlLp 342. 

Beer* indo-Kurotican diinkpfl24; or the AsMp 
SciuiiiHiiavinn Legend of, -023, 

Bcgintilcigii of Vedic philosophy* 433-9 k 
B eing, 433, 4S3, SOFT, 519p 325 ; BarmEfildea' 
idPHiiffcatiDn of Uiouglit undp 033p 037, 
Bcndi^, Itir^'giDn deity, (120. 

Bemdl, L.p theory of h&ihkliyap 344p 604, 
Op ip iDda, n. 5, 

Bliiidruk£l1, deity p 212. 

Bboilm SOmikn, 240, 352. 

Bhagu, godp 34, &fl, 00* lOOi 105, lOOp 120, 
191* 200, 

Bhugasmignd, 539p 550, 577, a/id m GlU. 
Bhang, SoniA supixfsed to be, 172, n. 1. 
BharndvAja, BluurudvAjas, 1* 91, 02* 127* 
n. 2, 152* nOp 227* 291^ 459, 

BhOiiAdvaja Grbya SOtru, 20. 

BlMlrataii wnt, (IIS, 019* n. 

BhnmtUp pecppic, 12, it. 1, 64, a. 5, 79, HO* 
00, n. 1, 173. n. 0,200. 

BliHriitt, goddr«(i* 103* 200, 320. 

BliArgavtu, prints* 22 O 4 
Bliauiiuip spirit, 302 : wt IthdmU 
Biuiva* tiairte of Itudfis, 02, 144, 150, 103i 
399. 

BhavAnl, irifc of Bhave, 3*4+ 

Bkcdn, defeated by budOiQp 131. 

21 * 


Bhiru, spirit, 242. 

Bhojds* nlleged to be pre-DravIdlan, 033. 
Bhujyu, eon af Tugra* rescued hy the 
115» 

BhiiUhgas, n people, 332* 

BhOmi, earth, 174, 107* 212p 30*; m aiio 
BhAiimn. 

Bhdtp n:tCKlem use ot term, 214. 

BhCxtaputi, deity* 153* 214+ 

BhOtoS, spirits, 73. 

BhOti, goddesa, 18U, 212, 3«0+ 

Bb^, seer* 30, 71* 130, I53p 102, u. 1, 
Bh^puip iccrip 223, 225p 220, 22H, 313, 317, 
410, 4l3* -*140, 11 .4, 474* 475. 
Bhn^'abginiSp 225. 

Bindlag of self i a aiatter* 534* 530+ 

Bird furca of alttir* 400. 

Biids, oa, 71* 37 * 193 * 119 * ina* a, a, iso, 
I53> 155i 169, JOB, 193 ,107+ 200,237, 301; 
Ri dead, 571 ; af omen* 302 ; taboos on 
eutmg, 313. 

Birtb* dJfTerfnt kinds of* 520 ; see nfss Rr- 
birtli ajid Truasmigrutiaii. 

Birth cereaionie*, 300—0+ 

Birthday offerings, aOB, 

Bd^exuAl being, wodd sprang fram* 403, n* 
19, 029. 

BithyrdonSp retiglQn of, 30. 

Biaek birds* 3D2. 

Bliiek dog, nlTcrvd to Bak^aaea, 034. 

Biaek gurments* in ruJn spell* 399, 324* 

aao. 

Bluck mngfe, 396. 

Black ofTcrings, 21 a, aoa, 3fl9. 

Bbick Vnjurveda, 17. 

Bliss (dhuiiduk :HI7, 5tS* 519, 520, 521* 
559p 557, 509. 

Blood (for Rgyptijin religion, sec IViede- 
mann+ /. H^iigionam^nK^fti 

liLxd. GA ffX 10^^+ 241* 273, 231* 234, 
n.2+ 

Blood suekera, deiuoai dd, 23T, 

Dlue-blnck, eonncctrd with the dead, 143* 
n. 1. 

Bine cohmr nf dernan** 207, 

Boar, therEnmorpbEe form of deities or 
denions. 111, 143, 157, 102, 293; cosmie* 
SI, n+ 3, 200, 022. 

Bodily prenence af gods ainang mep, 03. 
Body (forfTOjp 550* 5ST, 535, 5W+ 
Boghaa-Kdl* in\'oked in inscriptions 
found nt, 5 , OlT, 

Boiling oil ordeal, 303+ 

BciikIs, of Yanjx^a, 07* 246. 

Bones nf dead. Imriul of* 415* 420* 421. 
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Boomtc^ng, weapon of IndrajuidTtKirr, 124. 

BoGpim iScrr, 217* O- 

Borer lnK(?t, haw Id dntroy, SSKJ. 

Bduoty of Indni, 132. 

Bduphoniop at AtlictiA^ 47, 230, ST4i 
DowKtring, |jtta aa, 102. 

Bowitrldgi, used to forcoost diilcotue of 
money, 391. 

Dfbu Tuk^n, tiiemy of iTie 7- 

Q|iiiidftnio>'AkH UpHLtil|£id^ 10. £1, 4-40» 403* 
484, 485, 493, 400. 500, 500* 5l0. fll2, St4, 
SIS, 520,521, 527, S3l^ 550, 5.5$. 554,355, 
550, SCO, 507* 500* 571. S73.575,570,013. 
nrhaddcvatfi, 502. 

H|iwliUTO Atharvan, pliFsl, 225. 
Bfbi/uldKvO. j^dddesa, ISOO. 

Brtidspnti. 05. 70. 80. D3, 00, lOS* 122. 
J23, 124, 120. 12fl, ISl, 13^1, 138. 15«, 
102-1. ITl, 177, 205. 208. 223, 202, 203, 
$15, $27* 3»0. 360, 370*4-t$, 410. 020, 023. 
Bflinapnti. planet, 200. 

BTlmapat isavu, offering;, S38, $40. 
Hrhntkiitliftf^]aldiani1a|*m1iHH $82- 
Drnnt SAmon, 253. 5Jt3. $50. 851. 481. 
BmhmncAdti* Bnihnum jflutJrnl, 200, 208, 
200 , 304, 300| 448 ; csphillon df Vdw of 
dllDitity, 208.237. 

Bralitiiiiloka, wdild Df BmhTnon (nr the 
Bmhmim)* £0$. 407, li. 7, 503. 520, n.7. 
320, n. 0, 528. 577, 5«3, 584, 588. 
Brfihmnii (n,)*holy power, mbsu Jute (OdpkLns 
o/ Jrttf£fl* p. 85) tnkta tlus &a 
dri^iiiaL serwse ; F» PrErngke (fdm 
gMkfiin Fluidum nach -Jn- 

1^20) finds a pamllel to Olden- 
berg'a ‘ Z^ubcfOnidum * tlicurj' In Hgy|it ), 
108, 171, 200. $SO, 187, 443. 443-50. 460^ 
72. 4«D, 4&1, 4»4. 507-13, 518-22. 322-0. 
S3«* 341.34$, 550, 551, i5£JO, 508, 577, 5B0, 
500, 508,303, OlO, n. 7, 01$. 

Brulimuii (m.). fEod, 17* n. 8, 33, 57. Iftl. 
175.200^ 207*208. 200, 210,211*213, 214. 
222. n. 8.242, ;W0. $00. 407* ti. 7, 4«2,503, 
520, 381, 573. C78. 

Brahman, A special priest, 252. 23$, 2$4, 
200. 297,208, 315, $20,338,350, $3$. $57* 

aw. 

BiAhninTUUielinfisin priest^ IB, 102, 233^ 200. 

2117, 298. $28. 320, $3$. 

Brfthmni!>a»p phik»dphy of tlie, 440-88 ; re- 
fcrretl to, IT, 10,20,27,73,75.84. n. 8. fwi, 
IW, 105.100. 110. 112. l^H 120p n. 1* 138. 
142.148.14V. 151. n. 1,155,150, ISO* 181, 
104, 180.170. 173.174.180.180, 100. 201, 
207* 203,210,223,228, 232,233.234, 230. 


252, S38, 259h 200. 281.273. 274.277, 2B2* 
38$, 292, 208, 302, $$3, 373* 370. 805. 410* 
415. 573, 5$]* 008, 012. 

Bm-hmanDapat i. ffOd, 85* 82,182, 205. 48$ ■ 

Bmhmnns. prierta, 10, 20* 30, ISO* 102* 270, 
£80,2IKI, 299. $18. 317* 340, 347, 349,358* 
308, 300, 370. $7$, $74, 375. 380, S05, 
401,414, 427, 428. 420* 483* -VOO, n, 9,4T0, 
481, 4D3-0, 515, 570, 577* 584, 0$l- 

Brohdin 507* 5-12* 300. 

Brfihdli* Urnvidiuii in apeeeh, 11. 

Breaking of utcnNll% &e.* of tlie dead, 419. 

Breath (pr&mh ^1^, 5i8, 537* 

M3.554, 539, 504. SOS. SOT. 

Breathing, Id produce Life* 

Bridal garment^ treutmeot of, 373. 

Bride, 37$-&. $83. 

Biideifroom* 373-8. 

Bridge^ pftsi^d over by dead, ndt Vedlc 
(HnpMntt, Eihi^i of IniSia, p, ST, n. 3 ; 
Aiiggesta n hint df It In (B. xiii. 2. 10+ 1* 
but this is not plausible), 4UC, n, 9. 

BriUlanee {I^Ja#)v Ml. 539, 

Bring! nji; of Somn frere the maun tain, lOO. 

Britain* dlji|>osoi of dead amang neolithic 
tribcB d|, 5$. 

BroaddkCaded |>eople, crenKitSod alleged to 
be rlmnicteriatic of* 627, n. 2. 

BrotherA of Agnl, legend of* 157,158. 

Brtn^hvrood, Inimt at A^tukAfi* 429. 

Buildini* IjaUma* the* 20, 22, n. 1. £0. 501* 
502* 577* 378* 587. 

Bud£LJujg1io<^, on like ns kanwti by Uke, 605, 
n. 8. 

Bnddhls^m. doetiine of, £0,21* 20, 29, 30.50* 
ISO, 873, A. 3. $93. 40D. 4l0, 414, 430* 
407* n. 1* 484, 485. 484. 405,407, 500, n. 9* 
SOI* 512. 518* 514, 510, n. 9. SOS, 580. S$T, 
547* 348, SSO, S51* 558, 55$, 3811, 302.30$> 
504, 577, 581. 590. 507, 312. 33i. 

Buddhist Canon* date of^ 502+ 

Bndha, plmict, 200. 

Ikdl, 62.88, 05, 140^ 135.108. 101, 254,280, 
333, 334, 30S ; of Mithm, .MM, n. 0, OlO- 

BnU-king, alleged olTerIngi to, 193. 

BiiM'a hide, use In ritual* $80. 

Bundahi^n, $02. 

Burial mounds, Yedie, $2, n. 1, 421* 422> 
029. n. 1. 

Burinl of the dend, 53, 417-24, 325-9. 

Burlnft^ KoAsite god, 81$, n. 2. 

Burning of old articles, 380, 300* 828, n. 1. 

Burning, of self, na ciiaence of eonscenitlan, 
H02 t of the dead, S3. 4J7* 422* 028-9 ; 
of widow of the dead, 418. 419 h 423. 
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Burying hniT anti nallH, 3fiTp 
Imnion demon, 

Butter and Agfd, l^p 23^, 

Cacua, 38,127* 235. 

Caesar, on Celtic ^27, IV28. 

Catepdar ot Xunuip ^1, 32. 

CAlvea. 254, 278p 27D. 

CaLv^ «r Vleftjp flun and moon as, 112^ o. 1. 
Cimdrat3T3; aim Condmniuu and Moon. 
Canilni|^|>ta, nUeged l^r^iun ln^uenlx^ nt 
Court of, n- 3 : ttpclM CreckSj iiO. 
CandrBiTuiH, 122^ ond tte Moon, 

Captured cqcinkSp aAcriftce of, 303. 

Car, A^l aa a* 154. 

Camka, ntcdleal tcaoher, 353. 

Card-Lelecfan^^ pn^Hellcnic (cL C.%H. Si. 

17* 23, 2H31T., Q53tf.), OIB, ll- iS- 
B50. 

Crwdeii, 2, 23, 5*p fit, 83, 207, 4fi0, 431,43T, 

031. 

Cat4^ric«, 483, 484+ 

Cothattk ii*c of Oft, 2fi3, 2&6. 

Cattle, Rudra na lord of, 143* 143. 

Cattle bclla, rev'cred by Todas, 20D, n. T. 
Caturyin^a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 
Cotu^catvUrict^a Stoma, 319, 350, 351 * 
Causality, 483, 4S4, 4fi?, 522, 502, 594. 
Celtic fcUgion+ 33, 37, 33* 30, IlTp ti, 3, 149, 
p, 2, 100, 220, n. I, 233* n. 2, 432, fi, 5* 
o7I, n. 9, 003*11. 9, G33p 927,923. 

Cckitral organ of thought, S54, 5M, S57- 
Ceiduffl s|)eeob in Elinor, Ac,* 017* 934, 
pp 2 I and Mftm speokerK, nJle^ed illitiiic+ 
tion of* IQO, u. 1. 

Cereal oltorfngs, 40* 278, 270+ 

ChameLeon, used tn magic HtunI* 389, 
CJiaacc* tu anal principle, 550, S51. 
crulndDg\Ti Upanfi^, 19.179. 437, 499* 499, 
408, 562 , 510^ fil2, fit 4, 515.519> 520,521, 
537, 540,545.501. 50D, 5TS* 570, 577, 573* 
591* 503, 035+ 037. 

Cikuiige of form* by 109 t 

Tr^aforniatfon of gods. 

Cliariut, aliiiile of, 339* 539* 555i 
Cltanot raec^ at the VBjnpe^'a, 339, 840« 
Chniioti of the geds, 67. 

C]iflntes*l92, n.l. 

Charityp «¥ CenercBity omf GifUp 
Cliarlcmagne cycle, fllfi, n. O. 

Duinrl(//am) people andiFpeecIi, S,n.3,917. 
Chattily^ *ef Adultery. 

GdIdTen, under two yeors of ngCi buried* 
not burned, 424, 928 ! guilticawiess of new 
bom, 478 3 renuiiclatiun of, 578| n. 3+ 


Cliitml* route into India, 33T, n, 9* 

Cliotu Xu^uT, prince* of, claim descent 
frbtn hnuke, 199. 

ChrutEan laJluenee, 511. 919i 
Chnftlan la^-e, 598, n. 4. 

Chriitlan Mass, 270, n. 11. 

Cihrifitlon mystieiun, 599, 909, 

Chtlion ic ehflTueter* attributed to Rudm and 
the Mnruts, 148. 

Chtbonic deity, 148. 

Cbuming of tfie ocean, epic legend of, 923, 
924. 

Cinviit. bridge, 490. 

Cirele, 240. 

CircuinairLbulatlon of a tree* 185. 

Citiu {GBigyAyapi], King, 

403. 

Citmjyotis. u ^fnxut^ 153* n. 9. 

CitmrAtba, snake deity^ 391. 

Citmsena, make deity, 391. 

City of ghoftts* 414. 

Gon, worablp of Agni| 159. 

Gnasea. «r Omte*. 

ClassiQeatjon, 484. 

Clay, taboo on use of vessels of, 309. 
CiinibiJig to top ol Bacribeiol port, as ipelk 
339. 

Goclia, iegcnd oj* 199. 

CJolbes, oUcrcd to BrabirtaiM for tbe dead, 
427. 

Cloud spirit* Condliarva m b+ 131. 

Clouds^ 198. llQi 120p 129. 1^, 128. 

Coconut palm, 924. 

CohabltAtkin. as rcligioliA duty, 298. 
ColclLiani, CKpoaure of dead ou Iteefl amoag, 
417, n. 7. 

Collective ggplegate, not sense of 
509, n. 11. 

Colours of demon^s 2fi7. 

Colours of vlelimit, 2T0. 

Comb, used ta remave dangerous innucoect 
from tbc hair, 334. 

Conimon meal* to sccuTc harmony, 387. 
Common seiusibJto* M3. 

Communion and saeiatncnt in the %^edic 

SHCtUlcc, 293--78. 

Compiiriisoii, la spclift, 994. 

C9iii]mssion* 489; in BuddblBin, 597. 
Compclitlonsln phiiofiophy, 597 + 
Conoeptioni 554* 559 $ part of GandhablHi 
in, 189. 

Coo/nmal£o {of. Waidc Fowler^ JRS. vi. 

ISafr-J, 271 * n. 3. 

Confession of sin. 321^ 472+ 

ConOdence Ln gods, ttt Fkilh. 
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i’<»nfUclnikl»ni, 47<k^ u. 

Confatfton^ ^ Ignonuic^H 
ironjuring tip of »ouh, 3B*®. 

CopiKrfoiisnf^S4, SOO, S20, 521, 522, 

£50^ DDd lee pmj^^ AucMAir, 

KPMjAa. 

CoQSclDUafnew of sin, 2411. 

ConMciatloo uf grove or tsnk, ccpcmcmy, 

Ba4p 

CoiitftellBtioniip worship of, 200-2. 
i^nAumnuition ol morringv, dehi^TiL, 375, 
3T0. 

Contact, 271,272, 

Contninioiitli^ of deJtSp*, 02, iHl^ n. 0. 
Cooking, prohibited after deaths 420. 
Copper, 23 ; idkged to be intr^need into 
India frorci Mcwpptnmlfi, 20; ii gift to 
evil Hpirits, 841. 

Ckim spirit, 250^ 202, 204, 277. 
CorpK'e&ting wolves^ of W'bdnn;, 144, o, 2i 
CoBmogoiiEcu] hymns, 2, 14. 

CoftttmgDnbiii, oa phiiowphionl doctrine, 
£10. 511, 524, 531,552, 504. 
Cosmograpliy, Juin, 503. 

Colton, irnknOHH to eady' Indjfl, 331 n- 3i 

Cuiigh, Htnt by Hudni, 141+ 

CmifteHy, to gods, 400 ? to Fatliem^ 433 { 
to others^ 5S5. 

Covering of head of KkcrinGer^ 2dl, n. 5,30C1» 
321>, 83S, 071. 

Covetousness, disapproved, 505. 

Cow^ 02, 03, 70, A7^ 123, 101, 1&2, 200, 213, 
217, 35D, 202 , 33a, 335, 374, 410.427.423, 
420 ; find [dd, 270 ; clouds as, 103, 127, 
128,151, iDd { {loth by^ 395 i uffciingn to, 
21® : stara fljf, 328 ■; waters OS, 138. 
Creation of world, 443^ 444, 509, 524, 525; 

MM afro Cci#Tin>^idi£ii. 

Cmitor gods, 200-10. 

Creeping ot the priests^ 829. 

Cremation, m Burning of the dead. 

Cretan martinge of sun and indcni, 377, n. 1. 
Crinilnid, veiled befnre exeeution, 281, n. 5. 
Cmsswuyu, 145. 239, 822, 414, 423, 428. 
CObkfi L^panj^ad. 501. 

Culture, coimected with Are rylt^ 158. 
Culture hero, 59, n, 4, Oil. 

Cumurl, a chief or demoji, 180, 2rffl. 

Cup of Tvnfltr, 200. 

CupLd, Kftma as, 210, 

Cufse, 804, 3D5 ; autonuitie elTeet of, 500. 
Cyavana, detnon, 240* 

Cynvana, Cynvlna, reju^'enateii by tlie 
Agvins, 115. 

Cyrus, ofPenfa, 015, n, 4, 


l>ablih nmofig Asiiruj, 283. 
l>ubli)ti, prot^^ of tndra, 130. 

Dudhlktfl, DfulhJkravan. the sundione, 180. 
100,220,225.204. 

J>fidh>'aAc Atharvfio^^ lip, 224, 225^ 223. 
Dafna, Iranian, 016, 

Dul^ujf, 101, 2^44, n^ 4. 

Ufilkac, 7,234. 

Dahlmunii, Uieory nf the develapment of 
the ^liLkhya, 540, 541, 
fJiiiinons, Hesiod ^s doctrine of^ otjo. 
Dnltyas, deniDtu, 218. 

Dalv^'a, an j^sura, 288. 

nn Adityu, 80, 90, TOO, 315, 210, 400, 
02<l, n, I : PrajApHti,2t0. 

Diik^ PArvati, soc^Hcer, 820, a. 1. 
DOkMyELfm, line pf kings, 320, n. 394. 
DanaoL (cf. CAil. 11.8, 2H1 f., 476), 285, n. 1. 
llAiiava, name of Vftm, 235* 
l^finavl VilLstehgiL, lo^'cd by lodira, 125. 
Ehincc of the spn on leister day, 121, n. 1. 
l>fliicer, Indra as an aged, 125, n. 18. 
Dancing, in ritual, 253, 842, ai®, asi, 374, 
880,402, 470, 475, 480. 

Ddnu, mother of V^^ra, 234. 

Dara Shakoh, collect ioo of Upantfads for, 
501. 

EhtreJos of Persia, 302, 014* 015. 
llhiTkncsB, 470+ 

Dnmiles, Thmclan detty^ 020. 

Dn^igva^, priejts. 21M. 
lhliMi.7, 75. 129,229, 284+ 

Dasyiis, 78, 75* 120, lOJ, 234. 420* 

7>iite of A vesta, 31^19; of BdUimanas, 
19^22; pf Higvedn^ 3-8, 014-19; of 
liailihitds, 10-^ * of Upanl^dSj 21^ 23, 
591-5. 

Date jHiltn, 021. 

Dktr, ahstmet dfiity, 83, n, p. 
I>aughter-in-lawj taboo in respect of 
faltier-lnduw* B88. 

Ehitirgalui, posalbly a stio-horse, 191, it. 3. 
JJnWn, U^as, 2, 8, 88, 38, 80, 82, 88, 84, 87* 
100, 104,115, tin, 123, 182,13^1, 155,n,2. 
157,108,180, lfl7, 100, 218,221,279.310, 
328. 

Day Walker?^ spirits os, 314. 

Dead, abodes of Mie, 408-13 i eidt «l. 822, 
34J, lip 4p 425^2, 301 ; disposal of* 53, 
417-24 ; god of the* 148* 150,163 j sight 
of, as a pz^iage of denth, 302 ; spiri U of 
the. In conne^ckin wifh origin of g?Dds and 
demons, 71^, 79*81, 85. 

Death, 400 \ of enemy, mr^des ta compass, 
889 s of god iti the sacfLflce* 49* 400; of 
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the thr^ brotbets of Aj^lp 157* IflO; 
taboos nri^ng fraiu* soa^ 3trti, 

Licbtft* tbf«^ owtd by mail* 4^. 
l>eductiuitt lo^cal, 4^5+ 
llwp «ktp* MT, 55flp Sn7-7«J. 
l>efldtScm, 484, &4H* n. 0. 

Dvroniitd shuprt of denionj, 2^17^ 

Dei6£-4 Stntcs or CoxHlilions, 211-15. 
Uclokn^ father of, 614, a, 1. 
llcmoketica^ Greek pb>'¥icijiii at the l^rabia 
court, fKI2. 

Dcmokrltoflp Gr«k pbllofopber (5th cent- 
B.c.)p (504, 635. 634. A- A. 

tXmoii»pijr«p[ritdp Wuodt'i clASiiilleatioA ofp 

44, 45. 

Demons, T2, TO* 427,517,51» j orwl Marulsp 
153 5 klJIcd by Aguit 153 j by Sohm* 16S ; 
mixed fomi of, 3S5, 237. 

Descent Ieoal arilmaU or pbuitf!^ 106. 
ile^vrtiop of lAdm by the godi* 127. 

De^irVp 436,442,430,523p 554p 55t4p 5fl2+ 
Dc^^rlp “ tlis|Mwing ^ ileitVp 206. 

Destruct Ida of tbc uALverw by ftre, pcrfodle, 
520. 

Destructiw ehameter of Rudra, 143. 
llctcmuniui], 527, flSO. 5&4, onrf ue Will. 
Deusseu, P., theory" of iiicfining of Upani- 
^dSp 50A-12p S02. 

DevabhAgH frniilar^B or trautar^ip amori- 
floer, 2^23, n. 1* 432. 
tlemlakAS, colpoTtour^ of Idolij 30. 

Det'Api, Puruhlta* 201. SA2. 293, 

Dcvav'Abi, Agnl of, 15H. 

DevajiijuAa, Vlniyaka, 242. 

DetiAtioA^ fjTjAi the Kormoo iSoctrino, 
570p 530. 

DlianitAitsonigapip 563# 

HhaAnpatlp ofTcring to. OOO. 

Dhanvautari, 175, 214, 224, n. 4. 227, a. 3. 
DhanvAAbirl BbaraEk'^jLi, 300 ; offerioB'" 
35S, 3D1. 

DbarmA SOtPi, 27, A. 1, £0. 

Dhartf, supporter g^id, 200. 

Dhitr. RmI. 05. 86, n# 3. 104, 203, £06, 2l4. 
DhatilEp perhaps Towll. 632, 

OhlpiBli, deity* 211. 

DhTU^li. pqtc-ftlar* 4, 22, TO, n. 6, 104. 
Dhunip chief or detnoii, 130, 236. 

DhOrta, epilbet «f Rudm. 150, A. 2. 
DlidcetJe, 506. 

Dialogue fomi in LrpaniiAiLs, 50S. 
Diarrhoea* niniJiA qF cuiiug, 386 ; ttt aUa 
Apvl. 

Dice, nod AlH^arafioa, 182. 

Dicing* 37* 258, 317- 


DJclk>A of UponlfodK, 500. 

Dietrich of Dem, 618. o. 9- 
illgnftga, 558, 536. 

Dione, gndilesiH 31. 

DioDysof^ Thracian and Gitck god (CAM. H. 

313, 61© ff.), 47, 48, 230, O# £# 
Dimkouroij Greek deitlet* 36, 117^ 110, IS^, 
n. 5, 

Dlrghajlbvl, Asura wnjmaA, relatloni of. 
with Indfu, 123. 

DlrghamalUili bird of orneo, 302. 
DtrghaUmna^ seer, 434. 

Dlrgbataiufu Aaoithya, Apr! hymn of, 165. 
Dili* aA ilgjll of nflcclSclam, 401. 

PL^^^ase, demons* 72.147, 240, 331* 332. 
DLsguli^* adopted by gods^ 125 f att ebo 
TnmsfonnatioA of gods. 

DUinlcrested acLloti* 363. 

Dislike of Ocsbp im. 

Disposal of the dead, 415-24. 

DisLiACtiofi* not deopled by 506* 

n#ll. 

Disttnctkin between olTeriags to tlwr dead 
Dud those to the gerds* 429, 430* 

DblributU'o aggTggate, alleged sense of 
cydifrf, 506, A. 11# 

Ditip goddess, 217, 218. 

Dlvlkara, the bua, 164. 

Diversity denied, SOT* 

DivUiutron, 300-2. 

Divine animnU, 169-05. 

DJvlnc ImpleAieAt^* 168, 180- 
Di vine judgement of the dead, 464. 

Divine Ddfea, eanticclcd with TVa^, 203. 

Atitbigvn, King, 61, 156*228,406. 
DivyAvudAnn, 414. 

Dt^uidta prineipje of Vcdic «icri6ce» (tor an 
idcnlbfllc interpretation, see von dcr 
liceuen, Arckiu /. HtiigiojiMWiiitnschufi^ 
XX. 241 IT.b 259# 

Dog, 62, 123. 144* 156, 192, 237 ; AOt 
iisuoily aatrilleedp 324; offered, £79, 321, 
406, n. 9 ; Bkiiip2flT. 

Dogs of dentil, 406, 424, n. 6. 

Dogs of Undni, 144. 

Doias, irhiyglaA god, 620, 

Untpldn fomi of Apallo* 123. 

DoTUcstio lire, 158, ISO, 287-©, 333. 
Domestic rltuat, 55, 175, 201, n, 2, 633-73* 
(4ce Corrfcfi/^). 

EkimeatacuiioA of the bone^ 318. A« 1- 
Dntiar, Tcutofilc gml, IR, 

Doom of the heaven, 621-3. 

Doom of the pinee of saeriOce, as divine, ISO . 
Double of IndrUk 125# 
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Doubts as to Indiflf 430. 

I>ove, DUcTcd to NErftl^ 
litfbhlkQt }MS&ibJy Xtimrah iuiiidC, 7, £30. 
l>r9advfitC rivtr^ 170 ; Katrittw on tbe^ a7£. 
Dro^iu, in German KliK^qn^ 13&, n, 11, 
DrAhyA^r-aiia ^rnuta SOtrn^ 20^ 
iJmmntUrrituuJp 43p 110,14£. 

None maJJj^wuit ipirlt^ 38>. 
Uravldionfty iafiuetice od Vetllc Indiana, D, 
10, 11,12, 3S* M, a., 14®. Id** £O0* 4W| 

0^^t>-K4p 

Dreagp Old Kn^li^K mnli^iidt spJzitp 08. 
lh1Nml|e!^i1E^C!p, 317* SIO, n- 8. 320, 
Dream-like eicMthee of the Pathen, 40S* 
n. 2. 

Dreams, 383, ODl* 3&3, *17, 320 i ns ediiw 
of belle! jq Kqlrits of the deod^ 73^ 4L4; 
Lad, banialied to Teitn Aptj-a, 120 $ ixm* 
pared witli vukliig reaiityp 308* 338, 
587-70. 

Dried river fpHmp a magic Ingicdknt, 307* 
DrLok-dr-¥tiTngth, 830* 3^^ and see 

v^Sjapq^^ 

dcmcd, 2Ki* 

Dropsy* 282. 

DruhyuSp people, 0, £30. 

Druids* 371* q. 4, 000, n. 0, f:-32. 

Drum* deijicd, 188 | used to scare demoi^, 
831* 

Dnmkcnnesff, of ludra, 132; oJ the Fei^ianSp 
OU. 

Dual deUaeSp 220,22L 
Dualityp 308^ 

DtilA^itar, 4C8pn. 1. 

Durgh, goddess, n. 

Durkhelmp theory of ancrjficcp 270-8, 

Duties or man, 585* £8fl. 

DvBpam age, 82. 

Dwarf animal* ill, n. 1. 

Dwarf li^kcurnBtlpii, ul Vi^qu* no, ill. 
Dwelling of dead in the earth, 410, 411. 
Dyaus* god. 34p 87, 43* 55, 80, 05, 00, m* 
J15,118* 120,125,140* 141, 147, n. 8.174> 
101i 208, 2td* 221. 283, 448, 014. 

Dyaas Pitf, 87* 80, ®fl. 

D>3vabhamk 220, 

Dy4vAk^mlV* 220. 

DyivftpitJiirt, 220. 

Dying round the Brahmu, 304* 

Ea, Semitic deity, 223, q* 8. 

Engk, 02, 00, 105, 154* 100, 173^ 180, 103* 
242. 

Ear (fr^rfra). 450, 407* 480. 517* 518i 534. 
53fl* 537. 


Earth* Ppthi%1, deity* 3, 24. 38, 57, 01, 04. 
77, 78* 80. 83. 03, 132, n. -k 140* 177, 
soft, 808, 02£* 028 t «¥ uito BhuuiDa* 
BhQinL 

Enrth* element. 488, 517* 525. 

Knith of ant-heap, 097. 

Earth spirit as snake, 104. 

EaBi^ as plnoe of the giula, 145. 

East nnd west* oontimt Ijetwewt, 03, 
Kastemere* uz^ages of, J47* 210. 302, 363, 
368. 

EuDng, tabm on* 307* 308; to kcuh 
magic nMUilts* 387. 
fkitlng of god. 207« 

Eating of aaciillcc by priests and sacriOeefii, 
270, 371. 

Kckbardt* mjifrtleiain of* sod, n. 2, ooo, 
Kellpee* demoq of^ ];10, n. 3, 

Eclipses* as evidence of date qf Itigveda, 4. 
Ed^rton, E., theory of ibkhya philofiophy, 
543* 

Egyptp ^IS-^ 

Eg}'ptian iafliieiicc on India* 2% 024* 038, 
680 ; oa Crcectp 0S3, 

Egyptian religion, 47* n. 1* 101, 

EkJ^kli* mother of Indm* 135. 

Eknvlf^ Stoma, 310* 350, 351. 
EkottaTfiiguqui* 484. 

EJL* elf* 88. 

Eltatic philosophy* 603, 

Election, docLrine of. sm Grace. 

Elcjnental self (SAfifdImnn]. 53®, 

Klcmrcnts* 480, 525* 527. 537* 554, 557, 505, 
560 1 oontnuit with Greek view, O05t 013* 
Elepliiuit, 33, 

Eleimisi. 375 ; silent cuttJng of corn In* 
325* n. 4. 

Eleven, sacred niunbee* 30. 

Elliot ^ith, G.* theories of. 20, 080. 

Elves, 173. 

Emanclpaiiaq. 504* and tec TTansmignitian. 
Embryo, oUcring of anp 152; saved OH 
burning of dead mother, 424, 027. 

Embryofl, VJ^na as proteetorof* 100, 110. 
Empedoklta, Greek plukjaojdier (r^ 405-435 
h,c.K <MMr* 605* n, 4, 811* 020* a, 1. 
Emperor of Japun* saneilty of, 270. 

EmSfB, boat, ill. 

Encioilng sticks (paridhi), 341* 050* 383. 
Knemieii of maq^ 330-43. 

Enemies of tiie gods, 231-0. 

Enetqy* spells to defeat* 388* 380. 

Energy detOed, see gaqiO, 

Eninutas Dtdinon^ theory of, 40* 50. 

Ealil, Semitic deity* 222* q, g. 
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Entroili qI d S vlnntion fiwn, n -* 

g i vgh %a IkDst^ of Ruilra, l-iS^ 

Eo»p OiTGk gpddMS of dAwn^ BS, 131. 

EpiCp ori^iml itofy of* dlft? tiw ofp b* 
liiitbority for mythdlogy^ 652*^ fl34* 

Epic Sidil^yAp 5-^, 544, 

EpidmraiDtfp Greek comie pMt (oth cent* 
Rjoalfigfti, Jf Fff&o di Piln^ta^ pp* 
18 fr.)p 5S4.* 

EpoHAp f^oddEBd^ 199« 

Equmoxeiip pluy no part la early Iniiloa 
idths, 4. 

Erlays, Greek aplHt^ 38, l(W, It. 1,188. 

Etoh, I-B Boeotia^ 3lUp n. 5. 

EflfobliMhmrnt of tke Grei {ugntidMarta}, 

3ia, air. 

Efius, Gaulkh £odp 388^ n* 

EtadUp A^ura, £88. 

hotx of tike suiip I85p ]&l, 

Etlier element, 408, 51T, 510* 818, 

034, 035. 

£tli]:[;al prinEiipleAp and re1l|pon^ 46. 

Ethtn of ttw Kigvtdii, ai4fl^p 438 ; of the 
Brflhiruit^p 468-8L ; of the Upanl^idi 
584-91. 

Etymology, 488- 

Kiidoxod* alleged mediator of Indian idtAS 
685, n. 8. 

EoJieoieri^m, 5d. 

EioipMes, Creek tragedian, 275, 6CKI, 012. 
EvaeuationB (niar^), anua and, 554, 

Evilp £48, 249, 470, 436, 485p 585, 586^ 

Evil drranUp faue triped after, $88 ; Trltn 
luidp 120pl&4. 

Evil eye, 8ttT. 

Evil forma of Agnl, 241. 

Evil repute^ of n kiUer, 477^ 

EwGp 09 Hi(^Geial victim, 330. 

ExilCp plan to rertore prince from, 33T» 
Expiations, asOp 857. 

Exposure of ehildien^ not ptnefciardp 475. 
Expoaurc of dead on trciss, 417. 

Expulsion of evil, 208 ; ut ofto Scapegoat. 
EjUfi, irpeclol treatment of, In Ronmn ritual, 
281. 

External Km], 131, 306, 378, 625. 
Extinction of fires on death, 160. 

Eye (ookfiurh 467, 472, 486, 51T, 518, 
537,553p 354, Bflfi, 557; Jia purifying, 387; 
of Pmj5pati,jia source of horse, 208. 

Eaitb {ffoddftd; ch NrgeLeLn, tfelfapi- 
xhauung, p. 24Sp 250* 514, o. 11,517, 
575,5T«p 577 j m a tlelty* 2, 210. 

EaJjse acciuatinn, effect of, 477, 


Family bookJ* of the Rigvednp 3,2. 

Fandly \«VT«hipp 323, 858. 

Fasting. 300, 361, 806. 

Fata .Itloripuia, 37fl. 

Fate, *M llctcrniiiium. 

Fhther-in-law, taboo to donghlet-ln-law, 
38*. 

Fatherm (pi'fft}, spirits of the dead, l&u 03f 
73, m, 38* 98p 12i>. 122,105, 368,176,173, 
250,270, £72, 275* 270, n. 8,238, 800,320, 
322, 323,880, 358, 35B, 850, 300,30J, 372. 
338* 862* 40S, 407. 418. 426^, 448, 464, 
405* 400, 48U, 571* 572, 573,575,576,508. 

Fauni, in Hotnon religinn, 14T, 

Fear m religinp, 53, ii. 2, 54, n. 2, 425* 

Feather, of eagle b^^mes tree or pureupiiie, 

160 . 

Fees 317* 323, 826, 880, 885, 330, 

337, 338, &18, 845, 303* 40t. 

Feet Cpdda}, oj organs, 554k 556. 

Ferctriua^ Jupiter, 87. 

Fertility pia^Ck S5l, 476. 

F^tUhbm. 47| 00^75, 180, 190, 101* 

Fever, dismhised to Gundhfl-m or tbe 
MOjuvants, 335* 304. 

Fides, abstract deity, 05. 

Flg-trcc dropping Soma (jitakfa jornasatoiid J, 
172, n* 2. 407. 

Fire, m an Indo-European deity* 025, 626 ; 
OB element* 451. 407, 478, 618 j carried 
before host 1 m battle, 161 ; domestic, 37* 
88, 30, 55. 33, 307 ; lu heax-en, <K1~S ^ 
socrlQeiar, 36, 38* 48, 55, 285-0 ^ 

used against demons, 241,243, 237 ; used 
for bujnlug dead, 420, 417, 448. 

Fire nllur^ 55. 59, 67, IS6 | srr also Fin? 
piling. 

Fire OideaL, 308. 

Fire-pan. 465, 466. 

Fire piling, 271, 262, 352. 354-6, 864, 807* 
422, Q. 2, 440, n. 1, 465-7* and 4 ec agai- 
rayarta. 

Fire Sticks (itnEgi), Agni*s praductiDD from, 

161 . 

Flteaof helh 410, n.£. 

First fruits, 2fKI, 266, 828. 860* 380. 

First of men, 223-80, 613-21. 

First priuciplep 538, 550. 

Firii, BJtd Manu, 110* 128, 229; caught nt 
nkarrlagc rite, 376 ; not norniolly offered, 
270. 

Fish-Otter, saeriJiced to Ap4th Xap4t, 270, 

Flih synitml, la Christianity* 123, o* 3* 

Five Adli\^ryuB, £31* 416, n. 3. 

Five Bulls, in iky, 20l, 202. 
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Oeneral 


Fivc-]iciid«d SM. 

Fiv* regular dlscownHl hy Th^ni- 

trUta/nas. 

FJtirg>Tinahd FjOi|fjTi, n. 141, 
^luiueup lioniiiii, a9i: UMls, nufietlty 
270. 

Flami^a, OM. declilmg Jatt &[ thr dc!>jidp4ll>» 

ii^ 

Kipsh, t-c^lrictiona on cntipg fcf- IlopkinSj 
mk* qf indkt, pp. 100 n.h ®OT* 

Flesh ofTilrriiig, ul A^ldUi. 420. 

Flits, Greek offering to tlip, 104. 

Flight cpJAgni, 133, 134. 

FkKMi, 23p Hi, 220p 021- 
Foodp Ba desipitLlion of enrth iti CU-i 325 ; 
Jett dvef froju mruls^ oUered to 
143 ; or tlie godSp ar. 

Footprints, mm can be injufed tJirough, Odl j 
v'eacratton ofp 108, n. 4p aao. 

Forecasting the wc!4ather» 392- 
Forest eottlPp X§.yii as Ion! or* 144^ H. 13. 
Forest QreSp wind as praluclng, 133. 
Forgi\'ene'ia of sili^ 240^ 24T. 

Form, 4Wt, 437, 334, 330* and see wupa. 
Four JigttSp 82p n. 9, 

IVfur-eyed dog, 344p 400, 

Four-month, sacrifices (rdlunn4f^)p 133^ 

130, lT3p 298, 3U5p 321^. 

F'dUr atatea af the soul, 307—70% 

Frank, ii,, viewi cited, 033. 

Franklali kings,, fong ha ir dfj, 343. 

FrovaTt ii, phnortcB^ 01n. t, 

Ffiivu^jp In Iranian religion, OLO. 

Pmier^ Sir J. theory of saciidnsji 202. 
Frcedoin, as opposed ta DetettnhiiitiDii of 
the wiLip 400, 303, 527, 580p 504, 

Frcyr and Fceyja, 01, n. 5. 

Frittiod, lightLtig of 3te by, 155, n. 1, 
Friends, duties ta^ 400, 

Fmgsjn myth and ritual^ 14]^ 204^ 302,381p 
380, 390p 420, 434. 

Full tnoou, dCrcringa t&^ 213. 

Funeral b>7nnp 230, 282, 418-20; mc4 ofra 
Xlisposal of the dead. 

Fdrrow* m SItA. 

Gmnhlingp *« Dicing. 

Gnnapatip epithet of BfhHSpatb 102. 

(*nnus, ItvupcB, 2434 

GAnas^ of 85mnvnliip 10. 

Gandnzewn, 34, 180. 

GundhablMi, In Buddhist beliefp im. 
GiindhAra, 333. 400. 

Gunilhnn’^i, Gandharvas, 8* 24, 31, T2, 70, 
82, n.Op 33, Olp 02,104, n. 1,142. l7tMi4p 


IfHJp 213,214.218. 821,373, 370, 402,45Sp 
470, 482p 520p n. 7, 577 J Kali, 478. n. $ i 
men u, 373, 

GAndhanni nujtrtage, 373. 

GandlmrvHloka, 170, o- 7^ SMJl. 

GntKlhnrvnnagnnt, 332, n, 0, 

Gai>e^, a deity^ 242, 

GHtigeSp descent from heaven qI thep 173: 
Dath by water of the, 395. 

Ganymede legend, Indian paraUeL to, 131, 
n. 4. 

Gadtemap In Avcsia, 33. 

Garbe^ It., doetriue of Indian nrigin of 
Greek phiicMCipby, GOl-13. 

Garbhn Uponl^, 47flp n, 2 , 501, 307. 

GArgyll Umku teacher, 493, 49*3, 403, 310. 

Garu^, the sun-hird, lOP, lOOp 331% 

Catutniant, tJie auh US, 11^. 

Gate of the heaven., OPTp a. 0. 

Gtiiu^fap&dap auUwr af hUtui^Okya Kirtko, 
501. 303,503,512, n. 1,331, 532,538, B37, 

D. 8. 

Gnuilali reUgidn, 80, 283, n% 2 ^ we ofw 
Celtic rcUgipn, 

GauniAta^ usurper of rcrsian Girane, 015. 

Gnurr, goddess, \T, n. 3, 

GaufOktip teaeber, 22. 

Gautairai, Gotamitp 1, 132, 221, q, 1. 

Gautama Dhnmin BOtra, 20. 

GAiiitm SAman, 352. 

Gazelle form af UfaSp 208% 

GeneniL cliazoctcr of Gk BrOhmao^ phild^ 
sdphy, 440-2. 

General conceptians, 484% 

GeneiaLlty, not denoted by ^eama^/i, 500, 
mil. 

Ceacndizatlon of activity of Btidra, 145^ 

Generation, aa cannteted with T\ua|r> 203. 

Gcnerativ'c orpin (ujiaafiAe), 354, 35U, 55Tj 
n. 5. 

Gencmalty* 230, 477^ ti. 10i 480, tmd jk 
G ifts- 

Germanic rcllgicn, 33, 30,37,38, 89^ 5D, 117» 
n. 3p 121, It. 1, 133. a. 11, 172, n. 2, 178, 
IDS, 258.11^2,283. h, 2,280,11.2,287, n- 3, 
305, n% 1, 318. n. 4. 322, n, 4, aoo. 331. 
Stfl, 307,407, n. 2.422. u. 3. 448,571, n. 0, 
520, 821. q* 1, 

GeryoneiiSp Greek legend of, 38, 127* 235. 

Ghee, us food of Agnl. 134. 

Ghoal^Ti gtmrdJnii of cattle at posture^ 214. 

Ghosts, 413, 414, 427. 

Ghouls of the burlnl places, 237. 

Girmtp 8l ; Gondharvn as lu 181. 

Gift IbcoTy of aaerillec, 48, 230-00. 
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Cifti, 2S0, iMta. sas, 2flD, itT?, 57S. (iSS ( 
Kt Generosity, 

Girding iind unginiin^ of sacriacor’i wifi?j 

aijt.aao, 

Girijp^ n sage^ 44i2. 

GlrU, rite* arTeoUng u dtstSnot tram l)oys, 

sag, ari. 

Gitftp ctrlrf iff BKagnviidgiftfi. 

Glocicr, VjltJi ja iJCRMinlftcalluti of thOp 1S7* 
Glnnee of Hiuik-f^ oi deadly, 

Gtoryv in Avtiita, 1^5. 

Gnomic hymnii 14. 

Gnortic vicm^ ftl2. 

Goatp ea. m, to, a?* loo, lOTp ist. ish, to?, 

IBflp IDS, 234, 2fl4, 20Tp 200, 280, 834, 3S4p 
SOS, 410p 423, 434. 
tiohJiilii Gfhyn SOlni, 3@, 373, 420. 

God, £U0k 000, ofld w t^arn^ I^n. 
Goddcsica, 01 : as wlvci of Gie 213, 
2ig f of wcftTipg, 214. 

COfflip iff Cofl£fll4i, l^rt If. 

Gods nail Jiifn, 243-31 p 4iK1-2, 005. 

(;odEi by birth, G20p ti. T, 525, n. I. 

CodB by works, 520, o.T, 525p n. Ip S73,o.Il. 
Going out of child, oereTniiny of Ar^t, 33D, 
Cold, 23, B7, 330, 341, 845, 410, 423. 

Golden ngarc Qt tk limn at piling of Arc altar, 
854, 855. 

Golden bntchetp tiacd by HThospalJ, IU2. 
Golden mon. In flrc iiltnr, 488. 

Golden pinte, ns aim Gymbol, 07« 

Go(m 1 nnd evU, 248,574^ sm; aixt EGiicSp 
KvH, and florals. 

Ci^rgiiii, dlnlcctie of, 83T* 

Gotnnin K&^hdgaiuip pioneer of .\iy'Bti clvl]iU 
xution, 158% 

Gotiununi, lumily ofp Ibfli 327 ? India na tlte 
god of tUCi I27p n. 2 5 »« of** Cautamn, 
GttlTe, A^, no Iranian influenoc on Gitek 
fdcMp 00^. 

Cough, IC., theofy of meaning of the 
U|HLUi^p 500, 502. 

Gmioti divine, 5T0. 

Graluu, planets tw, 201. 

Gnus, mnsio rite M^itli, os war spell, 330 $ of 
HnerificOp how used, 350, and b« 
GrOv-agralibit, priest, 252, 258- 
Grftvttstut, priest, 2US, 328. 

Grdhmc-irftt^- demontss, 241. 

Great Bcmt, 201, 41fl. 

Greece, jiupiilation of, 328, n. 5. 

Greek Htc, alleged rcfcreoce to. In the 
Higvcdn, 285, n. 8- 

Greekfnllucncc, on use of statues of deities, 

80, n, 8. 
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Greek phitosopliy, alleged derivation Irom 
India, 381-18/084-7. 

Greek religion,.compared with Vedie^ 35, SO, 
87, 38p aOp 45, 47, 43* n. H, 51^ 54, 57, 58. 
85, ni, 110,140, n- 2p 184, 257, 250* n. I, 
2fl3p 372,273, n. 4,275,270, n. 5,280, n. 1, 
283, n. 3, 284, n. 2, 287* n. 4, 3tHJ, ti. 5, 
281,803, 0 .2p 318. n* a, 323, n. 4,832, U. 4* 
843, n, 8, SOI, 305,870, 377,370, n. 4.800, 
n.7p 418, n. 5,422, n. 5,47fl, 438, Ml, 338, 
624, 025, 320, 027, 028, 031. 

G|diaiuedhin* cUim of Marntfl* 213. 

C^h^ti religicn, 83, 177, 218, 270 s aiac 
Domestie ritunL 

Grhya Sfllra, 4, 27. 28, 20,213, 243. 

Griefr of harlot, Ac.* 477- 
Gro^ elemeniiji, 537, 554, Q10. 

Groups of gods, 221, 222. 

Grovcf), lu plaees ul worship, 88- 
Gudea, S^umerinn king^ ruciul &Bfj;^et of, lO^ 
n. 1. 

Guests, ofTerings to, 808. 

Guilt iffinMied to Tritn, 134; in killings 
181, 477 ; see uliio and enos. 
Guo^mtna Sdri, 505. 

Gufigd, goddess, 188- 
Gum, Teacher. 

ILides, In Horner (for n Celtic paroUcl sec 
U. Slcj’cr. HBA. 1010* PP+ 507 ITx), 418+ 
llagia THbiLi snrkophagos (Du^Kaild, CiviK- 
taiioftwprih^ltiniiitiCM, pp. 404 fT.), 41 5 , u, 4 . 
H&li&hOhO, GandluLi^ fu, 2)4- 
HiiLmaVatil, spirit, 242. 

Hnir^ 358 ; taboos regarding the* 383-0. 
IIoiT cutting, 2S5, 842, I|«J, 372, 373, 383- 
Hair growing, ape IK lor, 3180, n. 2. 

ICnlr offerings* 258, 324, 428,430. 

Hairs of bud, u^d to feed child, 853, n. 2, 
387- 

Hands {pdpf, Aciflu), ns organs, 3S4, B50. 
557. 

Hanging of offerings on Ireeap 55^ 50, n. 3, 
140, n. 5,155, lao, n.8* 287,822,881,865, 
885- 

IlnAsn^ Agni os, 1S4. 
lioiitrfniukha, detnonp £4(h 
Kfinunuuit (god of Uic nwnsoon ; Jseobh 
Dm /Wiudyupu- p. 133)k 182. 

Hnoina, In Iran, 34» 118, 187, ITl, 014. 

HnppineESp Mtt Wcasiite. 

Ham, name of Rodni, 14-1* n. 3, 140, 348. 
Hanibvuitf, 7 s «r atm .Samsvntb 
Hare iluipe In moun, identUled with 

Yamn, 77* 122^ 400, u. 1. 
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IlAridrumntB, tcjiFhcr+ 4afl^ 

EiAri^candmp Kin^, 36^ 39^. 
irariyflplya, rlwr, T. 

lIOTSh WOltlRp 3&i. 

denion, 240. 

Mairt^nmlalui^ uttribuEcd ta ^^nkATa (Of 
CQixim. 504. 

Hntchei, Agni iia 154* 

Ifcftdar-h^p Hpcli tv rcinuvtp 
llead-huntiiiR'^ m Indo-Kiiropi^, S07« 
Uearinj; ipr&tra), 453p 484, 553, 554. 

HcaK 437, 554, 550p n. 8,504,506. 

IIwih, mtj or the, ear?, oao. 

Heat (Mpcu)p 30], n. 2,525. 

Heaven (tt^r^)p 34p ITT, 400-0, 525^ 550p 
554, 021-3. 

G* W* Gcrmnii plii|a«Opllcr (Jl.1>. 

inO-183]>* 000 . 

Ilelenc, Greek heroine, IlOp TIT. 
ileU&lLtlilc culture, 630i 

llcllr4CKlr 410; sKt- notaka loka, ndrd^Ai 
Henathcium, 00» 00« 

Elepbaiatoip Greek glut vf ftre^ 025,020i n. 5. 
HcmlcleltoSp Greek pbilo&opdi^ (c. 500 w»c*), 
301, n, 2p IK>4, 0l5p OaSp <kB5. 

Kereklem, Ctcck lieic, 38, 235^ 

HerbSp olferfngB to the, 21a. 

Here. Greek gcMldcM, BO, IIT, u* 3,119, 21T, 

u. 3. 

HerfueSf Greek god (pastoial deUy ot 
lertllUy, CAH. il* 037), 02, 107, ion, 150, 
n* 1» 

ilcTvdvtciBp Gniek hhtoriiLn* 300^ itpi^ OOl, 
Wt 014, 615p n. 2p 020^ 035. 

Ucxtel, theory of BralimaUp 447^ 440; 
of heaven, 021-3 i uf place and ago of the 
Avejftn and Higvetia^ 014-JD, 

Hcsk>d, 009. 

Hcfltia, Greek goddev Ol the dre^ 37, IQl, 
025, 020. 

tiigheat principle of the Uniwnte, 442-54; 
Ke aiso Brabnmn* 

llighmytaeUp Rudm iis patron gpd of, 150. 
HimavnJit, inoimtaiu gCMi, 200. 

Hinduisni, 50. 

Hiranyadant BoiiLa^ J*ag^i 471, 
Uirupyagoitiha, deity, 208, 593, 487, 503^ 
520, 531^ 533* 537* 

IZifa^ynke^l Crh^iiL ^Otm, 23,103* 3T2, 423. 
|]irB0>iLkcvi Cmuta HOtni, 23^ 

Hiiiaitig of Vrtniip terrtnee the god^ 127. 
Hittitee (cJ. CAU. H. 252 IT.}, 917,018. 
llnlc^ drawing through a, to rub off evil, 897; 
\n thatch,child taken through, 388; oaerh 
hce through a, 337. 


Holy liintrc {trahmamTCiSMX om deity^ 218. 
Holy |K)wer, am Bmhriiim. 

Hume of the gmli in hcnveo, 97, a21-.3,. 
Hdidf at the Rlgvedn, 7^ 11, 12 ; the BtAIi- 
muoatf, 22, 23 : the UpaaifadA, 490+ 
Homerfe quevtlon^ 019, n. 

Honierie religion, 10, 51, 52, 58, 85, 212, 
SOD, 270, 828. 

Huacuty, tee Truth. 

Heneyv 114, 167. 102, 225; In ritual, 141, 
294, 830, 349, 803, 334, 37T. 
llQuey take fur Kerbema, 419. 

Hoqf print of horse, cult of^ 198, n+ 4. 

Hook, ot Lndea, 124. 

Uorse, theriomorplile form of gocU, 62, t54v 
190, 191, 199 ; victim In ritual, 2»1, 2T0* 
und ice a^mtudha. 

Horse fetish, 69* 

Hoi^^ftrsh, rating of, 279. 

How sacrihec, 46, 03, 165* 114, 118, HO* 
175^ 195, 348-T, and see apximedha. 

E lospitalUy, 496. 

llo€tiLc aspect of the Aluruts, 152, 153. 
Hot-miik sacrjOcef 333t, 333, and aee pm* 

Hot ncoson, Hudra* as deity of the, 146+ 
Hotf. priest^ 16^84,119, a. 1^ 157^ 159, 165* 
n+ 7,297,220, 252,233, 254,297^ 2:99,315, 
819, 826, 324, 329, 336p 351. 

Holrakos, pifestSp 315. 

HotrA, 173. 

llouscf eercmonjefl regarding, 368^ 804; 

deities of^ 138, and pee VistoapaU. 
Efousebnldcr, as stage of life* 537, S38- 
Hubert ood theory nf saciifice, 275-3- 

HuiiuLn MicTince 40, 262-4* 

292* 233, 304, 347^ 843, 854^ 619^ 021* 
liuDdred-oared ship, of Uie ATvins, 115- 
fluugary* ceremony of roysL coronation, 6>12. 
Hunger'{O^ndyd), 476, 475„ n. S, 490^ 55T, 
Hurd, AvestAiL driak^ similiijr ta SuriL, 294. 
liuyghens, Chrlstion, Hutch scientist (a.d. 
l029-g5X 685. 

Hyakintbeu, cuJt origin Of Irgend of* 43, ri + 2. 
Hyena, howl ofp 361, 

HyLCp primitive matter in the AiiirLotelirkn 
system^ 583. 

father of PuTOmvn*, 94, n* 3* 

I ^ goddess of the saciibcial offoring, 62,7f>, 
34, □. 8, 169, 206, 262, 269,229,279, 826* 
309+ 

IdcBlism, 509, 519, 511, 552, 559. 
IdealijftKhotil of BuddbUimp 566^ 512. 

IdcoSj sec dhama and HuznoA. 
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IdenttflcatlonH, in the B rflhmno^* 434. 

Idob, IMC of. «>, 31. 34. 53. 30. n. 1, TO. 

SOI.n.2. 

Igwreincc 515» 5I0> 

IkfvAku, himUy, TO*, 
lllbi^, fot i>f Indra* 13ft, 333. 

ILliuiton irndif^, 5<>&. 500, 534, 52^^, 341, 
543, 540, 5^4. 

Ilpa or Ilyu tfee, 40Y, n. 7, 5^- 
liniiiRi:, m iiiode of inJuTioj!; Riflii+ 3*1. 
Immortolity, 105. 176, 327. 403p 5«, 540. 
5SI-3, 502, 600, 631 ; drlnls of, 633, 024 J 
ool crigtnEihy popBrtaed by tho i 

of marl, 02, 

Imiire#sioi«, we A^v^iIrdTaf. 

Idipurtty, owing to deiith, 16ft, 430. 
InenrriBtion, 167, 30a, 220. 

Incenw IlgbU^ otfercd to dead, 4-27+ 

Incest, 120,11.2,208.330,247,240, m. 47®. 
InccstuoaiN imLuns, In Imn, 20. 

Indnr^ ititanoi form of lodro, 617. 
liidiBftiuncjritii, 04, 150, 315, 626. 

IndividlUll nnd StipTclflt MHlls, 551-67+ 
IndivIdUAl WuUt 563, SOO, 5l0, 345, 546, 
551^70+ 

lodividiintion, 687, 539, 354, 612, and see 

Indo-^Vry^ts, nnd Afyo-Dmvklinna, ll, 12. 
IiidO'European, clasB distinctions, 23, n. 4 ; 
date of period of unity, 617,618 ; hnine of, 
610^ 628, 620 ^ idolBlr^', 61 ; mytli* and 
rcUgion, *66-12,46. IV7, IIB, 162,167,205, 
229, !^l, 412,422,466,610-21, 021-fti 624, 
626, Q2T, 620. 

Imlo-Ininian cult, 64,65,626, n* 4 ; we afso 
Imninn religMin. 

Indra, gotl, 2. 3. 83, SS, 47,56, 59, 60,62, 63, 
65,60* 81* 82,83.86, 37, *8, DO* 91* &3,95. 
06, 00, IIKU 104, lOSi lOO, 109. Ill* 112, 
118, 115. 117* 124-86, 164, 160, 140. 141, 
151,162,165,167,10*, IftO, 173.1T6, 177* 
186.191,192, 190. 201, 2thS, 206,210,214, 
219. 222. 223* 236.261.2Ji5,241,242,244, 
243, 248,249,2&ft, 255.274, 37S, 279, 380, 
3*1, 206.311,319,320,621, 327, 329, 342. 
346.389* 396. 400. 433,434* 435.444, 454. 
457.458,460, 4*8, 469.470, 4Ut* 132, 487, 
ii.T, 500. 517* 520* n. 7,525. 528. 532* 5*1* 
583. 5*4, 621. 

Indi^l, 105, n. 0*220+ 

Indriol. 61* 125* 133* 151, 290. 218* 364, 
ffir4, 434+ 

IndrApan^td, 1*7+ 

IndrftpOiM^fl, 221. 

IndrOa^inA* 220+ 


IndrftvdyO, 220 , 221 + 

Inducttoiri, logicai, 485. 

Influence nf the lEtoon on the lldei* 122. 
InbeTect nature, mi ItiieLl principle* 550. 
InltiatloA of pupil, m rebirtli* 285, 876. 877 - 
Insect , 56T, 571 I na soul velilclc, 431, 0+ *■ 
Insight of aeers, 482. 

Intellect* intelligence. 587, 539* 554. and see 
tmddhi I as central organ 518» 

554, 550, 557, 588 ; as Insight, 548. 

Intent ion. 478, 

Intcrrrlntinti of the gods, 84-93+ 

Intaltion, we Ktnjwledge. 

Invuaion of India by Indo-Europeans, 11, 
12. 918* 623, 029. 

InvinlablUty of the king. 4*1. 

Inward controLlcr (anlnr;^ainfw)* 523, 537, 
lonliaJiS. 92. 

Ipsen* G.* theor>' of date of period of Indo* 
Kuropean unity {^rciflKrg-FtMs^hriJit 
pp, 200 ff,). 617. 

Iran, 7, 8,28. 101,122, n. 2. 

Imiiian* tronsojiption of Avestn (cf+ ZIl- i- 
192 JT., 2^), 62, 11 + 2. 33, n. 2. 

Imnian religion* 38* 46, 81. 71, 72, 73* 74, 
211,217* 224. 229, 231,258, n+ % 270, b, 2* 
271,11.5* 281,383.11.2.284,286. 204,318, 
n* 4,354^ 360,377,422, n- 5, 423 h n. 1,453, 
468, 400* 474* 497, 602, 083* 014-18, 619^ 
21, 6SI-^, 61M, 035 j KC 6fso Indo- 
Imnlan cult. 

Iron, 26, 26. 

Iron OM* used by Dthaspati, 1 02. 

Iron nUng^, ua tru^c ingrcdiLnt* 367. 
Irmtional* lliearcni of the, 607* 039. 

1f^. the fjord, 525. 549^ 

1^5 Upanl^d, 400, SOft* 502* 516. 522. n, 8* 
532. 545, 5St, 583. 

I^ilna. the Lord, 16, 144, n. S. 212, 338, 304* 
674. 470. 

I^na. llic Lord* 304* 504. 565, 524, 525. 
542* 543, 544. 549. 

I^-nrnkrfDa, author of the Sftmkh^n 
KfiHkfi, 544. 

Ifu Tri!c56^, conBlcIlation. 146. 

Italian religion, 89 * we nf«o Homan religion. 

i Jabfii!!. mother of Satyakima, 496+ 

JAMIa Upani^d, 501* 587, 589* d. 4. 
Jaimlni Grhya Shim, 28. 

Jnfmlnl^-a BrJthmnpn* 17* 19. 22, 81 110* 
122* 125* 136,342. 638, 467* 41ft* 474, 476, 
401* 030+ 

Jalminl^n UpofiL^ad Bmhmapa, 19, 33. 316* 
490, 533t 556, 577. 
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Jainism^ view? ofp SO, 4J&p n* 7* 
504, 514p 546, 57t, 5QU 
JamFii^agnlp Aprt h™Ti of, 105» 

Jiimbh4ika, spirit, S42. 

Jam^, in Itrsiiui fegfntl, C2*- 
Jannka, Kin|f of Vldetia, 04, 450, 400, 405, 
4Q6, 5U5, 517, 5S0. 

.Ifttavednft, epithet of Agni, 100, aiO, 
JikuiKlice, to hirda by rruigit rite, 

685, 680^ 

JayantAp dclly (<^, Arthaf;fisinrp If. 4jp 107^ 
965. 

Jealousy of heaven, Henodottw* duetiine of 
the, 243-4. 

Jevnns, II. B.* theory of Eacnhor, 27S. 
JewuJi week, 41, 

Joiat-eurw, »9S, 390+ 

Journey, mode of pn^dlcting, 890. 
Jimibuka, ai Yanioa^ 804. 

June, Koman ijioddess, 117^ n. 6. 

Jti|iiteT, Knniuii deity* ^7* 45| 51, 06,117, 
n, 6, 440, e^6p n. 4. 

Jus triutn necJfUfn* 370. 

Jye$^ SAmaii, 300, 371. 

JyotifQiantp a Mamt* 163, n. 3+ 

Ka, god, 207, 321, 516p n. 7. . 

Kniieiroi, ulieged eoimesdon with Kubcnli 
38. 

Kill Iranlun herOp 227, 232, 

fCakkoIii, parailcl to Takkobp U33+ 

Kflla, deity, 24, 209. 

Klliaha, aplril, 242. 

KOlakaflJoVp Asuraa, 234, 

KAJt, goddesBp 212. 

Kalif kgffid ef A^vins^ aid to^ 110+ 

Kali, age of the world, 02. 

Kail Gandliarvas, 82, o, 9, 370, T, 47fl* 
n, 3. 

KaLindas, peopfe„ 632. 

KaiiAga country, 

Kaiy&^« spirit, 44X1, ti. 6. 

Kama, desire, 21. 210. 352 (.kgnliis), 359. 

374, 542, 555, n. T. 

K5maduii+ wish-cow, 101. 

KamadyO, wife of Puiumltra, 116. 
KOmarag^, country^ 633. 

KAinarOpa, country, 683+ 

KOma SOtru, 470, n. 2,4«0, n. 4,491, n. 5. 
Kumboja, people, 547, n« 4, 636- 
Kaalniuti or Kaacslan {1+e. late Hlttlte, con¬ 
taining Indo-European element?, GAH- 
11+ 233 f ., 428, n. f j Fried rich, SirdtbffT^ 
FfifjcArtfi; pp. 397 ff.Jj olT- 
Ka^, legend of, 262. 


Kant, £., Germnn plilloffopher (A.d. 1724- 
1004), 430, 551, 554^ 563, 564^ 592, 635. 
Kan^hafnitL £|;Miliifad, 580, Jl. 4. 

Ka^vn, dUease demon* 361, n. 7+ 

Ka^vtts, Oiinlly, 2, 227, 228, 333, 400, n. 12, 
420. 

Kapila R^i, 520, 543, 544, n. 6. 

Kapist^ia J^adihitti* 17+ 

Karafaja, ervemy of Imlm. 123+ 

Karapans, in A^^esla, 232. 

Karfl^a, 17, n. 3. 

K5xBviipaeava, place, 352. 

Ktrotf, riveri 354+ 

Kl^i* plane and people^ 406, 

Xa^yapn, connic tortalse, 136+ 214+ ott4 9ct 
AkOpflm. 

Ka^>'apa^ a priest, 103, 022; m iih& 
UdalAkifyapq. 

Ka^ka (Kf^na, Kar^aha), 210+ 
iuissUes* 6, 018. 

Kdtfu^ Upani$ad, 499, 560, 502+ 503, 566, 
510,511» 513, 514,513* 510, 518, 519, 522, 
523.520,531 i .'535p 530* 537, 5118, 530, 543+ 
547, 549,532,553, 357, 577* 573* 583, 591, 

617. 

Kapkuka Samhlto, it, 2i, 157. 

Kathu^foti UpHiif|ad* 580, n. 4, 

Kathaii, ritual scImhiiI, 323» 

Kathenotheism* 88, 89. 

Kdtyfl^uiia ^muta SOtra, 26. 

Kaumma, Kltigof Riiv^mos, 250, 400, n. 11. 
Kau^lka. B3 e pitiiet of Indm^ 182. 

Kau^ikfts. Vadic clan. 130+ 

Kau^ihu Satra, 26, 29+ 194+ 205. 214. B36. 

301, 302, 388, 833, 697, 400+ 421. 

Kali^ttnlcl Bnahtikniiaiii 17, 33* 144, 148, 200, 
333+4]0,4ft4w4T4+ 

Kaiifllnki U|>anlpdp IIHI, 498. SOI* 320* 
521, SOT* 534+ 556, 357* 558, 561. 567* 570. 
577, 386,583, 381. 

Kau^ilfya ArtJiai^tni, 481* n+ 12, 431 1 n. 5, 
505. 

Kavui^ AilOfa, RigCp 453+ 

Kavatn, of Kavl dynasty* 015. 

Kavl* dynasty^ 615, 

Kavis, 015. 

Kav^a tl^uiB+mytldcal priest, 159,227,282. 
Kavyaa, Fathem ns, 329. 

Kena UjiunL^d, 19+ 409.500. 3«2. 522. n. 6. 
fCrntnuros^ alleged coniiexiofi with Gaadh- 
arvAf 104, n. 1, 180. 

Kerberos* dog of Hades* 68;, 132, 407+ 
KercAgid^ Iran inn hem^ 34* 

Kercbfij^, 180. 

Ke^-uvu^ Vlf^u as* 17, n. 6. 
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Kc^ln DfllbHyo^ 4fl3+ 

Kctu, jiJBiwt, acw, !m, n. 0. 

Kliftdbu CiTb>'iii HQtni, 

Ktkllov. ol 17* n. a, 

Kliojbi, cJitlk imekm, llJTj n. 3- 
Kliy&tft spirit, 214. 

KtlilUf Mum prlcAti 223^ 4®2* 

Killer^ liBiinlccJ by tlie Riw*t of murdcml 
mon, 477, 

Kimldins^ demons. 

KiT^vndunta, demon^ S40. 

Kindn^vs,«» iiAiAsiff. 

Kinj? (cf. V. XfiBtiein, irrJtoiJsftawiiiig. pp. 
1271!.). 202p 4«l j buTkl pr buminff ofp 
i SH dIsp rd/euillki- 
Kir&lA, KilRU. 233p 462. 

KkbtJifftCJ^.tymiit of Sikyon, marringt feii^t 
of hk dntij^htcr^ 373. 

Kfiidinn school of medicine. 002. 

Knot^p IcKWiCned to facilitate childblrtbp 307* 
KoPvledRe. 4«2, 307, 3l0p 513-10, BIT. 583, 
384, 5«0. 093, 504. 395. BOO. 

Kosalu. couiitryp ^23. 490. 032. 

Kr^flrm. archer, 34, 109, 170. 

Kf^aa< Jtod, S02, 433p O* ii 577- 
Kirtn aRe+ B2 . 

KfltikAs, date derived fiorn, 4, 22. 

Kridin, claj£ of Manila^ 215. 

Krivb, people, 23, 190, O* 7. 

Krohnlos, of Hemies, 107. 

K^tra. hmsbond of UiwmiOf 125. n. 13* 
K^trkoak, spirit^ 214* 

K^lrlvoiL, Hceond cIubh in Vedic iwifty^ 02, 
148, n. 1,239.292,3l0p 339,340. 347p 308, 
;f00,370p 378.395* 447p 431| B79,577* 537 j 
and ph ihMiP|jlijv 40IJ-9. 

K^lmr^ot i, BiHl. 57, 61. 94, 180, 315. 
Ktcsliu. Creek pby*ielttii nt the Persian 
Court, 002. 

Kubenip Rwd, SS. 233p 242. 

KuhO. lEC^deu, 199. 201 p 355. 
Kulaet^punifirin, spirit, 242. 

KnilmLiis^ lieople, 683* 

Kulitam, father *f ^ambMira, 230. 

KiiiniLrii^ demon, 241. 

KumbhLn, demon, 240. 

Kupindes^ |j«>ple, 032. 

Kiir^n people* liury' their dead, 028, flSOi 
KOrkurOp demon, £4!., 

Kiinikwlnip sBcriOces In, SI. 352* 490* 
Kuni'PafieaJnfit pcoplCp 341. 450,490. 
Kunw. people, 22. 71, 190. n. 7; 343 ; nnd 
PAti^vtts, 20, 21. 

Kuf^ikiu, Indra iup god of the* 127* n. 2, 182. 

Vinayakap S43 h 


Ktista, opposed to Aditlp 233. 

KQtadiintAf demon, 24^i. n. ih 
Kat’» AliTttiVa. relatlona to Indrii, 125* ISO, 
130, 227, 223, S5J, S«!* 292, n. 3. 420.4SO, 

479. 

Lnk^l, pnapcrlty deified, 212^ 023. 
Lainbii-5tana, ileniDn* S4ii. n* 0* 
ijingiwge, induciiec on development of 
religion* 45* 

InokA* not Ceykm. 033, n. 1. 

XpiUiniaJi* C- R.. judj^ment oa Ittdifln 
plidosDphy* 593. n. 3. 

Iad T^* 582* n. 9- 
Lar tainJLiaJrid, 180, n* 4, 

Latency o! 9re In vx>od^ 15B, n. l- 
Lntln Festivml at AllMin 5!oiiiit, as rite Of 
commanicn, 209. 

Liitina, origia Of {cf- CAJI. li* 3d> 509 IT.), 52* 
Litty^yuna ^rai^fa SQlta* 28. 

Laughter. 3^19. 381 ; aa loss of stTengtlip 3«7. 
Laariyfi Nnndnngarh* alleged Vedic hujliil 
moiindd at* 32, n. t* 

Lavemii, Roikian deity, 150* n. 1. 

Low, SI9p 472* 470* 431,519. n. 5, 5t7p 518* 
Lend* In ritual* 883, 397 i repftsentfnB ia 
llfijnsOya the head o! Namaei* 341 ; used 
far dealising puTpose*, 383- 
Lrader ace Netf. 

Lea^'CB* used La lieu of tndlea, 50, n . 3. 
Lelbiyti* G. VV.+ Gcrmnn phlloMphrr 
(A**n* 1040-1710). 035. 

Lemurin, elmmctcr of* in contrast wiUa 
l^irentnlia, 51- 

' Letting loose of bull (pif(?4iafSa}* ceremony, 
305. 

Levlmte. in India Ifor Hebrew uso^, see 
Scheftelowits* ArfMtf f- Bel^ionfirfsjm- 
ac5o/l* XYiii. 250 ff.). 248. n. 3, 419* 4S3. 
Leviticus* on sla ufferingft, S8l* 

Liberation* «e Salvation. 

Ucchavlsp In Buddhist tejsitap 30. 

life of Vedic trilaes, 8. 9 ; m aUo I^ng life. 

Ught Ci^iajp 479, 523p 5S4. 

Liglitningt “ divine, 157,108, 109,190, 225, 
228, 372, 381* 517, 518. 
like us known by like. Creek doctrine of 
(Inge, Pmnm, L 137-8 v EmpedokJes, 
frag. 109). 005. ti. 3. 

Uon* 151 ; well known in the Higveda^ 23 ; 

hair of* 

IJoness* 109* 

LitliiiBiiirtn Tchginn, 30, 37* 39, 40, 45, 57, 

M, 117, I4(». n. 0,1*1, 3fl0, 827. 

I LUtU Iliad, 888. 
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LJvinj^ and thfl dead, rela(fotis of, 

liiard'd head, ftA magfc inptdfent^ affT. 

4^2, 54je ; theory of Greek origlii of 
Indlnn, 61S. eiJ!. 

lAgos^ aio, on. 

l^ihitak^^ apirit, 

LokA>‘Bta, matcfifitfcftle By^etn, 503^ 

Loki^ Teutonic deltyp 12^, 30lt, n. 4j 
1<V2, It. K 

LfHtg^halrrd man^ used for mcnkl hinctiona 
in ritiiid, Ht Viyaptyn* $30 j nt RajasOyo, 
041. 

lonjt-headed, Indo-Europeans Huppcwd by 
some authorities to lie, OlOp 0&4. 

|>Dn^ tlfe, desire for, SliO, 403, 43U. 
Tjop4mudrjkp wife of Agastya, 403 + 

Lotus theftp ftor>' of the, 303, 

Love of god, IOC 

Lunar uinnsionii, set Nak^tnu. 

Lu^a, priest, iSO, 231, 470, 

Liut, wt Desire. 

Luvinn, lonj^uaj^ (CAII. ii. 233)^ flit. 
Lyclan reUgloji, HcpLuiKstos In^ 6;f3^ n. 5, 
Lying-in wotneiii bntiqOfl lepiriiLnig, ^00* 

^looroeoATn iind inScrDcosm (cL ¥. Xc(;elcinp 
W^Umtschatiung, p. 37), 432^ 33$, 

5t$D. €02. 

Mndhuka (iQwere, 374. 

Madtiyamika, school of Buddhism^ 31 £« 
Aliidness, caiiBod by the Gnndharvoa and 
Apsarn.w, 162, 6ii€. 

3tof^ha^ conntn-p 02, 33Tp 35L 400, 

Magtidhu, mnn of Slngadhn^ 402^ 

MagliBvqrip the bonnbrciim, Indm os^ 132. 
.Magic in rituaL C'bnp. 22 s rdations of muglo 
to religion, $70, 3$0; nature of Vedle 
niaglc, aiO-2 ; removal of hostile influ- 
ences, 362-0; of kUi, 200-4 ; sucnflccj 
3fi6-40l ; spell, €€3-0, 324. 

Magic powers pcwseased in state of ecstasy, 

€12, 

^lagieians, 390. 

Mogoi, 40, 4t, 48, £L 268, n, 2, 3D3, n. €, 
614, €13^ 02a; alleged nondmnian 
rha meter of, 3D^ n, 3+ 

MahAblifliata, 2ft, 20, 112, M3, 018, n. B, 
MahAdoa, MohOn lievn, ruimc of Htidro^ 
143, n. Op 144. 
htahOdevAt spirit, 212^ 

^tahilnlLninT ’vx^rws^ 37 L 400. 

Mah&narflyai^ t-jAni^od^ 409, 500, €15, 
€28, 545, 550, 578, n. 3- 
Maliaraja, spirit, 242. 

MahAaena, diacGise deennn, 242. 


Mah5 Upanifodj 501. 

MahAvIrai Jain saint, €10. 

^tohcfvnra, name nf ftadm, 549- 
Mahl, deity, 173. 

AhilddOsu^ *Agc, €23^ n. 1. 

Mainads, doa. 

Maitrtvanion, priest, 253,200,208, 315,324^ 
€20, 328. 333, 335^334. 

Maiira>ucLl Sailahil*, 17, S8, 09, 2ft8, £1S, 
47€. 

MaitrA^aolya Gphya SOtm, 420. 
BlaitrAyBiirya UpaJii|ad, 500'^ 501, 514, 527, 
500, 540,'545, 549,553, 535, 500* 501* 505, 
5D0, 591. 

Maltre^L YAj aavulkyu, €15.510,582, 

505.’ 

5taiie, human fflcxiace in Ktenfen before 
eating* 823, n. 1. 

5£akba, demon* es, 112, 218^ 220* 2oa* n. 7, 
331. 

Mukkhnll Qosflia, ascetic teacher, 551. 
5la|cliCent aspects uf nature as personiOed 
m denuonsp 230. 

5Inlevolcnce* of ttadfa, 143^ 144. 

Malimlucfl, demon, 249. 
jlicnu (ef. Nilsson* dre^ftt /. 

iriwn«ehqff,it3iil.37D IT.; PrtUais, ixi. 171| 
314), 43,44,330, €.4,440. 

Manimn, Celtic deity, 229, n. I* 

.MAiiavn Dlutnua SOtiu, 80. 

5l5navij Grhya 3ilt ra, 23* 242. 

Monaiva ^^uta Sotm* 28. 

Mantla^ language{nn tlie uanie*et.Friedrle]i* 
StrfiibcTg-Ft*Uckrifl, p. 303, n. 2), 017. 
Mflp^^Okeyofl* Vedic ramiiy, liNl. 

MOn^Okyn Karika* 531, 037j n. 8 ^ are aim 
Gnui|ap5da. 

Mao^Okya llpani^* 5ft0, 501, €03p 345. 
STO. 

Manes, fff Fnthets. 

Manifold origin and dianwrtef of Agni, 157. 
Zionism, 42* n. 3* 43. 

Mnn^fnu, 43. 

Mtinnus, Germanic ancestor, 229^ n. 1, 029. 
5Liii'ilayl€g, cpitlict of Rudra* 143. 
51aiidigtr* 107, 

51niitni BrAhmupa, 400, n. 3. 

Munu, 24, 72, 82, 111, 112, 113, 170, 108, 
29Q, 820, 921, €22 ; os CrAmaOT^ ancestor 
nf Vnl^as, 317. 

^hmuiikk* Iranian hem, 320. 

5fnnyi|, Wfath dei5ed, 124, 210^ 

5fnpa€gHJi, i!iiitniTi of tia::, 35U €- 

MOni, In fluiidliism, 302. 

MArga^ir^a, festival In, 302. 
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Morduk, BiabyLon iim 81 p n. £. 

Mure fom of lOfl j of VftCp 

R, T, 

MfiltCa, n& 100+ n. 4. 

5Iiirko, rtfiinon, 232+ 3?2ft, 457. 

^lurkiRK o( cattle, ceremfloy, 383, 

MaTTio]^ eeremoniea, m, lla, tm, 18^*, 
278t 375-8; of iim ad 4 cojtli tn rLtunlp 
351 p 352, 

Mairlof^ 1+s 13Sp ITftp 250 h 

Mat? {ui fipod of feufFid/rE}+ SdiwiDiinp A rchivf, 

BtJigfOftini^iviteruchaJi, 3pcil- 2411.), 33 ; 

SrivanufF, 147+ 

Alnniyadij as an nss^ 287, n. 2. 

MdrtAndn, the eij^lith Atlit^'R, 00+ 

Aliiit^’iivii, i;kiiitp 214. 

aiflrtyuthjfljTip spirit^ 214+ 

Manidvitlha, nwr^ 351. 

Allnito ^tru, 815^ 

AluiutSp (toda, 3. 38, <tTt 71p ftlp 87p 83* 82, 
I2lp 120+ 12Tp 184, 130p 143* 15tM3* 154. 
IM, 157, 150, IfJlp 188,178* 182,188.210p 
215^ 222,255p 285p 27Sp 2S0| 315* 821,322, 
331, 312, 888, 80S* 300* 408, 455, 470. 
E^fnmtte^ Kossltc god, 81S, n. 2. 

Marut^Mikt [yo ('airtui, of the llotr» 888. 
Alufiikii (^muta S^OtfO, 28, 

AIaiy4nll(+ in ImoiAii L«j^nd+ 020+ 
AtaB&ii^tAe, «ufi woralilp aincfig the, 104. 
Alatiilip Indra's ehanioterp 138+ 
PilAtAri{rpaii*^+ sa, ii 2 ^ 130 ,. 13 b, loa, 
n. 3/188* 104,180, 208, 221* 222,220, 22&, 
$115, 4W* 435. 

Al;ktcTfAlMm, 525* 58i* 543, 540, 550, 558 ^ 
la Parmenides, 038. 

Alateriulu fif the ^Iraiita saciiflrce* 2T8-S5; 

for dninestle qfTcrinj^, 359. 

AiOthank, 505. 

M&^amA^fttl* 504, 505» 

Alatlmv'a Vide^ha^ fckaters Ai^mi Drc cuil* 
83, 153. 

Afathelruktics, 408, 887* 035, 

Hiits>-u !$Amoi!Ada+ King of Ooli proplr* 108* 
n. 4. 

Mats^'iu, people, 106+ 406, 

flatter, ice and hi^a^dni ; cf, mdfrd. 

Maiija^'otn, epithet n| iSoqka+ 188. 

ALizdnku, 815+ 018+ 

Mcud, 172, 024, and W HimMid, 

Mml, m a aaerillcc, 278* 380, 361+ 

Aleut eatini;* In Vedie India, 181, 182. 
Alcdiifitltiil Kfinva, Apii hj'inii of* 188, 
Medhyitlthl, 227, 

^fcilluUikii, saciihce us Diode of, between 

j(od9 and men, 2T5-S, 

22 32] 


AtecHcloe, 80«, 3M, 

Medicine inan+ as prototype of delty+ 40. 
Mckala, Alelokn* Country, 652. 

Memorial mound to dead* erection of+ 421, 
629. 

Memory* 503; and see imfli, 

Afen usdeitJea, 58; iMofioChap- 14. 

Mctfcfl, of applied to Indm* 125+ 

Menako* Apsams* 164* 

Mercy* fM Compassion. 

Aferit, see 

Alcscpoluinia, iafluenec! on India, 25+ 26, 
024, 834. 

Alewn^r* Agni a^, 158 ^ Karfi^a6sa oi* 185* 
AletempnychcHhf, rec Tmnnnigrutlon, 
Ateteor as a Rulq^ 233. 

Methu, 172, 624. 

Alotre (for an implduflhle throry ice Leii- 
nianti* K55. Hi.), 6, lfl+ n, 2, 255, 408+ 508, 
AEetiu, A6$yrtan tertn, lOl, n. 4. 

Mexican religioii, 277,323, n. 1, 329p D* 1 p 
M id!and+ deHnition of the Aryim, 634, Hh 2+ 
AIIdni5^8, AOtannl name of Mitra* ai7* 
AfllindapikidbA, 558, 583. 

Milk, in rltuat, 167, 171, 254, 278, 318, 332, 
338* 3S3, 355, 428; US madku, 167; 
cooked* placed fa the raw caw by Indrsi, 
132. 

Milk pails, Tndaa^ worship of, 268, d- S. 
Milky way, Sarasvatl ua, 173, n. 4+202, a. 4. 
Miikt, offered* 323, 386, 361 ; tlwqiy of 
Soma ISA, 172, n* 1. 

Millstone* pc^sibiy dcilied, 189+ ti, 8* 
ATlnietlc maj^c, 308^90, 

Alinii, pumllef with Tritn* 135. 

Alimio raid, by king at RAjaiOj^, 342. 

All nil (uninar), 122, 210* 438, 443^ 44-1^ 453+ 
455* 467, 472. 484, 438* 517. 513,537, 530* 
553, 554, 555, 558, 557* 53D, 583+ 565, 812. 
+\liiiglin); of races and cully res as offeeliiig 
rcliRloii+ 51^* 

Alinoaa rellginn, ra Aegean re1igiDn+ 
Minoans^ probably pre-Hdlcnic (cf.+ how* 
ever. Bury, CAll, ii, 475 f. who makes 
Alinoa an Aeh4ican)i 028+ n. 5* 62D. 

Minos (nn ctyrm » possIhLy Indo-Hyrope&D, 
cf+ GOnlcrt* Der ofiseke WtUk^igt pp* 
383 if.)* 229+ n. I, 

Alfraetijotis birth of Indm* 125+ 
x^UcTorg, used In nuuringe littiat, 374. 
Albcarringe* nsagic tilt to remote ill ttHttis 
of D, 385, 

Albers* a<t Phoi*. 

Allsery^ set duMha^ 

Mitanni, gods of the, 5, 33, 8$, 54, 87* n, 2, 
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M, 101 , a. 3. lU. iir, 133, mi.soji, d. a. ' 
on. 

^kllthra, Iranian gi>d^ 33, 34, 104, ICff, 014, 
010. 

MilfB. god, 3, 33. 34, 50* 00, 67, SO. D- 3, 
67* (Wp 63^ OO-S. 104, lOa, 12T, 103, 141, 
1ST, lOlp lOflp 10T, 133. ISO, lOO, 200, 315* 
317, £40, £00, ZD6, 327, 323, 820* 331, 3S3, 
3S5, 3S7. 435, 017, 020. 

MitrOvanjiit, 220. 

^lixrd fovTTu df decoDris, 225, 237. 

nuiTflasti, as fafltor in daiftr, 23. 
Moabite stone^ writing parnllt] to that Of 
India, 26. 

Modt of wealing hairp at ttmiHogc, 

3TS, 

Modcfp Spinoxa^i, 530, 637. 

Model of UiDiigbt and caUgeries* 432-8. 
ModogflLingn, people^ 033, Rh 1» 

MocUendorff, V. von iVUanMjwita-, vicw^ 
eited, 034, 035, 030, 037. 

Moita, fate in Greek religion (C.4H- il. 623), 
BS. 

jMola toitffj nprinkled on victim^, 270, 325, 

D. 2. 

MoIm, ocmifonni worabip of, 0$i 104, 322, 
334, 307. 

MokHkln^ ns aid to detecting oornetcri, 307. 
Momentary gucLi^ Uisencr^j theory of, 41, 45. 
Mori'Khmer loiigiifigta^ 11, 634, n. 1. 
5]ongo)laii Lni1iien« on Indian religion* 30^ 
.Mongolian olTcrtng to the Bim* 287, n. 3. 
^lunijim, 404. 

3fonkey font! of Indm, 183+ 

Monkey 102, 631. 

Monothebm,alleged early {ef. K, Th. Preoss, 
Dii h^hsie CoUkril het den kuhurftrmen 
(1022) 5 Mciiihof, Ardiw? /. 
Rttighrmciwvnxhapf xxii. 170), 026, n+ 4- 
Monsoon, 100, m, 12S ; Uuntiniant ns the, 
102. 

5knUii and hair months, oiferinga 201. 
5ICHi>n (of, v+ Negelein* fref/onje/kuning, 
pp. 42 ff.X 34* 31,123,133, 134, 180.137, 
147* n. 3* 164, 105.170,171*172,170, ISl, 
183.100. Slip 235,274,384,332, 40B, n. 1* 
4lfl. 577, 022; and vpirlts, 165 i and 
tides, 123 I offerings, 213. 

Moon idmei, wonJilp of. 100, 201, 355. 
Moon-«tatloa«* tee Nnkfatnu. 

Morals, S3,64, 05, 07* eO, 101* 165.1^. 130* 
141* 145* 158* 161* 168, 215, 216, 233. 
244^9* 251* 264-8. 330, 468-75, 404, 
534-0* 5E>4, 506, 507* 50B> 

Morning and evening ator, US. 


Sfetliers, oa n closa, Uke the Fntheri* 420^, 
503 ; sj demonesses or fiatron goddesses, 
140. 

MoUiees of Indra, daugliters os, 

205. 

Mountain tope, worsliip on, 30^ 

McinnLalaft, as divine, 143,147.160,178,1S2, 
134, 187* 183,108, 213 ; tee flf» Ponrata, 
Mouth, oa organ* 575, 576. 

Moveroentit. 550,657, 

Mrdi^ nonic of Rudra, 144, n. 9* 140+ 
confteUntiqii, 146, 208. 

Mrga^iras* constellaticm* 140+ 

^[rgavyfldhui, constetlationp 146, 308+ 
Mftjm* death, 408. 

MtoIui and Anunuokii, demona, SSO. 
Mudgnln, Vedie aere^ 191- 
lilOjat'anta* people, 322* 835+ 

Mu6javant* mmintain home of Soma* 160. 
MOia. Nak^atra* 302. 

^lun^n^ Upaiii^ad, 400* 560^ 503, 522, 6+ 6. 

528, 537* 533. S45, 577* 578- 
5[U6d69p lip 

triiics, 11* 632-^, 

Mimi, eentatlc nseetie* 301* 402, 813. 
MaOlDiara:^^^ 453. 

Murder* 4t77f 480 ; see aim Kihcr. 
xMusic, 253. 

M>'atlelxm, 60S, 590, OQO, 

Myth Olid eult* 43, 354. 


N 5 bhartedl#ia, sage* 61, 229. 

Nneiketas, atadent, 254>* 848, 443. 411, 400, 
572, 573. 

NOga tlartf, Pafietdoa su]>pwd to represent* 
23. n. 1, 

Xfl^njip kind nf demon, 197i 

Nogniijk Gtndhfini* autJiority on the 
eult, 854+ 

N^aigumesa, demon, 242+ 

Naiglmijtiika, 87, 105, 136, 137, 141* 100, 
210* 223. 

Kails* in magle, 387 k 

Nniruktoj* authortlles on etymology, 36, 67* 
156. 

KHtiyoiafilin* Inuiiun, 165* 448. 

Kakedtie^s, in ritual, 333. 

Kokfatras* 4* 25. 79* 179* 180,201* 293^ 218* 
SIB, 42B ; pPfeTifijp to, 363, 

Komoj* homage, as above I he goda* 261+ 

NainbudiTifi, 631 + 

Xame (cf. v, NegelcLn* TFrllnriteAnvirng, 
Ph 33}p30l,3U4; see ndffKzn nndniliaarapa. 

Names of ehlld. 308- 
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Nam^ Df cfrtalfi f>bjecti, Blt^rrd for 
urofioiis of talHM>p ^78 p 

Namuci^ dmnorif OS, 80 . IQI^ *^tw 
388, 84l| 88&P 400, n. 2, 437, n. 1, 

4T0. 

Nbofihftlth^'a^ IrntiilAn Njbuitir’a, tlT, 

NArada, sagr^ 4Da^ 513, 51?/ 

^od, lOfl, 132, 138^ lOOp 183, 
184HI,8I3,820,840. 

X&TftfahJiA cup»p 320. 330p 440p 400. 
fire, 254. 
verses^ 400. 

NAvAyn^, god. |7, ll. 3. 

NArftya^ list of UpHfilsods, 501* n. 2. 

NArmcdha Sfijnan, 385. 

NuAattt^mnn, UJtiinoi imme af NO^tyo^ OlT. 

NAMityAj nome of Alvins, 5p 80, 07. n+ 2* 114, 
llTi 133, 232, 

Naittrv iiidif™ia, 430. 

Naium PtolurvfRp 480. 

HattiiiiJlFixnj El iioiiTC? of rejlgioiii 42* ii^ S* 
48. 

Naturt, PralqH* In SAdikhya, 408* 51 Op 
532-5,550. 502p 004. 

Nature and c^haractciiidies of VedJc magic, 
300^2. 

Natuf« «f the deadp 403-5. 

Nature utirvliip, as saun^ ol rcLigtaOp 42-5p 
020. 

XuubcindhanAp place of descent of Mann's 
«hip,229. 

Nuudhasa SAmnn* 335. 

NuwgraH, pricEls, 224. 

Necessity, m ptinciple, 550, 551. 

Necftmumcy, ujikno^ in Vcdlc ritTUUi 802. 

Need Ore, 155, n. 1. 

NcgriUis^ B9 element in Indian populntlon,, 

034. 

Nejunie^, demon* 242. 

Nemcsn, demnn. 242. 

Neo-Flatanistii^ <tn, 013. 030. 

NerthuSp IVutoiifD wartK deity, 40Q* fi. B. 

Xcf^r* priefitp 01, 205, 204* 230, 200, 333. 
830, aao. 

Net, uf Indra* 124. 

Net 7 * leader jptKl, 200. 

Nevr-ham chUd, Impure ot lunoceat, 473. 

New ipQOti nnd full muon offerings (dorfa- 
310-21* 301. 

Neii-tun, Isaac, seJeutis-t ^AhP. 3042-1727)^ 
035. 

New Year* Dawn as goddess of, 155, n. 2 | 
domestic riluiLi feHtlvai of, 302, 

Night, 30. 130. 131, 270, 420 ; ns time o! 
activity of Rnk^asci, 287. 

22 * 


Night wiUkem* splriti as, 214. 

NibOistlc school of Buddhism, 510* 512* 51$, 

Nin EOh, mother of waters* 173* n. 4, 

Ninfi* us saered number of Xndc^Kurppeoni* 
41,30, 110* n. 2, 420, n.B. 

Nirfti. deity* 211, 212* 245. 200, 207* 270* 
324, 341* 30$, 400, 403, 475. 

Niniktu, by Yfiska, 20, Oo* 177, 573. 

Nirvana (cf. L. de lu VuU^e PuMssin^ iViirdtro 
(1025}, 54 K 

Nl^fidos, nborfglitrs^ n* n. 2„ I4e, 4, 200, 
200, 33B, 084. 

Ni^ke^'ulyu yustra, ol the llotf, 10$, 830, 
881*335. 

NiftJgif* mother of Indru, 125. 

NiviBjtana, Saiidergqtt, 04. 

Nobility of a0lce oertus birth* 481, n. 10. 

Nndhmr, seer^ 450. 

Noise, 430 ^ ti^d to leure denums, $34. 

Non-^injur^'* sec ahii^^ 

Nordic race, OIS, 020, n. 5. 

Norse mytliology, comitc giant liip 81, fllO* 

Nortb, Kndm in the, 143^ 

North-CAstem quarter, 875,^ 307 ; door of 
heaven Lo the, 411. 

NcksCh j53, 554, 570. 

Noseiess^ Ni^ios os, 11, 004. 

Nobbeing, 403* 485, 510, 525, 087, n, 0. 

* Not so \ as deOnitlou of ubfiolutCj 401,500 1 
52l« 

Nous* b Anaxagoras* 5<14, n. Ot Oil ; of 
Anstutie* 507 ; of KpichamiDS* 554, 

Nn^anl, demon* 240. 

NTSinhottaratAponlyu Upuni^ad, 570. 

Number, of deities, 35; of wives permitted 
to members of different eoitra, 873. 

Numbers, 222, 4S4, 544, fl04, 005, n. 4 ^ 
3X7: 150; 3X00: 150; B1> r 284; 
1,100: 230; 100,000: 23fl ; emd w 

Three* Five, Seven, Nine, TbeuHmd. 

KuDKiTDU, Mltnjini type (ni^ is prc-Vedic* 
aaiiet poat-Vedlc; probably na la by 
Juiplnlogy ; they are at least ns probably 
' Aryer) oa Indian* and may even be prota- 
IninlBn), 617. 

NyarbudJ, a demon* 400. 

Nyiv'a, phUosophy, 545. 

Onkt nml ligbttiillf, 37 ; gi>d of the, I4T. 

Ofltb {cf. Loseb, JJer Ewf (1008) ; petenen, 
Jlrf E’ld feci dtfi Smilai (1014); F. 
Schwenn* >lreAzp /. 
xx. 804-6}, 263, 302, 305, 300. 

Obi men, $U8* u, $. 
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ol acnwc (orfAa), SlOp 

657. 

ObnctMiC ifi Hlunl^ 345p 340* 351. 

OMftHp deit^V* ff7, ns, lT4p 17Sp 1S13. 
October taws, at Rome, 340- 
Odin, Noise deity, 1*6, 619* 620. 

Odour (^ndAa)p 654* SSfl, 55T* 

O^raSp not in Vedic texts, n+ 6- 
O^cHnjj [wrt (yd/waji 60* 07, 183. 
atTcHti^ tomiinuiK 1*7^ 323,803. 064,305 j 
to liuksafteAp 145. 

OITcrixi^ to tbt dfod* in thedoiuMtic ritiml, 
427-* ; Jin the (^ruuta ntUMl, 420-32, 
Olden1>ei4;, If., judgement of Indinn jiSiilo- 
pojdiy* 3*9, n. 1 ; views of, citEd, pottinv^ 
Oflv, revered by Arval Brethren, Ji09* ii+ S. 
Omens, 600. a, 1,390. 391. 

Onienttim, 280, Si&l, 343, 308. 

Omophn^, not pmetieni in Imlin, 4T0. 
Ophthaltnie sicejileftHnrss^ Indrn^s, 205. 
Opposition to vTondiip of Indra, 123, n* Ti 
433. 

OideBlp 392^ 803. 

Ormda, umoji|s Ilumn, 440. 

Organs of sense 33T, 636, 554,556^ 

55T. 

Orgiastic cult^ 158» 158. 

Orgiastle tmlta of ^ivo* 160. 

Origin Of goda, 32p 

Origin of man, 82, 88, 229, 230. 

Origin of reb^Dp 43-51^ 

Origin nf the world, 80* 01&-21. 

Originul liomc of Indo-RuropcanR, in eold 
climate, 162, 618; that of Kurgan 
dwellers east of Dnkxjer, (S28, 629, 

Orion, as unsup 140. 

Qtpdiic hymn, 692. 

OrjThlc movement (cf k Kem, QipfunSt lt20)i 
602, 030. 

Osiris, god of Mile and lertiUty (Breasted^ 
Dev. Religuin in Anc. Eg^t, pp. 18 St.lf 
10T. 

Ostara, Tcutmilc deity* l2l, 

Otoft iwid Ephialtisip Creek gianls, 234. 
Ouranos, Creek deity, 38, 100, 101* 104. 
Over^pcipulatlon of tJie eurtlLp 622. 

Owb as bird of Omen (cf. tor Greece, 
A. Kii>ek, 4rcSui /. HeUgimviwvtmKh^flt 
xviii. m-aox 193, 302, 302 s demons os, 
237 j onered to luilijth 
Ox, 279, 324$ oosmie imd myittlctilk 4-(4, 
4iS, 477*619*11,4. 

Pada of Rigyrdn* 20. 

PaJdvB* pouibly the &un-boWp 191. 


Pain {duhk^al 356, 367. 

Paillgi UparJ|nd* sol. 

Pairs* 07. 80. 

Pid^flca marriage, 373^ 

Pni^eT language, 73. 

Pnkudha Kueeayniui, doctiinee of, 61 li 
Pali, alleged orl^n of* 21* n. 2^ 

FnfleOltis. people, 22, 28; origin of name, 
190, n. 7. 

PbfipeaviO^ Brahmana, IT, 10* 227> 34% 477, 
40i. 

Ihk0E=uviA^a Stoma* 819* 350, 35 !■ 
PAp^vas, and Kurus* 21. 

Faolni. n. I, 30.488, 502, Ml* 547* 60©. 
Panics encmifs of the gods, 7* 83j 12S* 102, 
220* 204p 243, 2fl0. 

Puntlieijnap 510, ail, 5l2,523, 524,531, 55^^ 
593. 

PajKis* Phrygffin Ztns, 36, n. 4. 
Pammaliafifia 1J|»ani$ad, 589, n. 4. 
Paramajtha, ^-trsion af cammentary m 
SAihkhya KAiika, 504+ 

Parnsknm Cfhya SOtra, 28, 213. 

Pnravfj* cured by tho Alvins, 116. 

PnidoUp for sbi, 244-8. 

PArendi, Avestiio deity^ 06^ 211, 

Pkirentnge* ^-^irious formii of eOsniic* 80* 
81. 

Pbredtaiiap eliamcter of* in cymtrast with 
Lcmnrin, 51. 

Parents^ cliities to* 480. 

Farlhf It. King. 400. n. 11, 618, n. 7+ 
Pano^* plnec* 352. 

Pariplava Akhyaiia* at horse Kaeribee, 344. 
Parjanys, gml, 86, 93.93.99, n. 2, 120* n. 4* 
139* 140, 141,2J3p 214,221.2W, 321,300, 
306* 441. 

Fbrmc aides, Greek pliikHophrr (0th cent. 

D.C.). G09p n. 1, 500* 003, 613, 036, 63T. 
Panomya, on enemy of Indra, J29. 

ParTiiarui, 7. 

Parrot, Jnimdice transferred to a, 880. 
Pui^ii, poj^iibly Iranian tunne, T. 

Plr^v-a, Fir^^^nOtha, nllcgeil date of, as the 
founder of Jnina philnsaphy* 2)0| 619, 
Pai^^i, goddess* 186. 305 , 

F&rtiuiva* idleged Imnlnn reference, 7* 
l^rthinn invaaions of India, 04,. 

Farting of balr of pregpoot women* 
eesnEmony, 307+ 

Ffirts nf the *oiil. 35-MI7+ 

Plirvata, mountain nj god, 187. 

F&rvntl, goddess, 344. 

Pj^nilyunmp Vlyntn. aacriflctr* 251. 
Pasupatj* god, 111, IIS, 362. 
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Pnsfitonii, I aM fliM 

FkithSp POffui'i edimexioii wiiiit 10®, lOTi 

Pftttupan^p (Icnuon, 240, 

Ftitricldc, ot liidTO, 125+ 

FAurDAmA^I, oltefingK tu* 201- 
FAyftwi, King, 351, 

PedUf TTClpient of ti ite«l froro tlic A^vin^, 

110, 

Pchrkon, L^tlifth deity* 140^ n. 4. 

Felop?:, dentil 110, n, 5. 

PeiiancCp iw Aacet ici8rn+ 

Penis, 33 orfpinp 557^ 

Fcntlicna, origin of tr^nd of, 48, 012. 
People, plundered by tbc king, 1^1+ ii. 1 + 
Perception 450* n, 5* 402^ 350, 

300* 3G4v 

F^rlomiers of the Kocrlftce^ 280-&0i 
Perfiimw^ olTorcd to Bmlnnimii for UiC dead* 
427. 

Periodic dcHtructlon of tmiverso by Arc* 522. 
Perjury* m Ttutli. 

pL-rkuimft* liUiuutilan deity, 37, 140* n. 4* 
S41. 

POT?i 4 i.n laduence no court of Oindroguptuj 
aOO* n. 0 : Mfc iifffls Irunljui religion. 
Femltkn rrligloii, 30, 02d» and «» Imiibn 
rcUgIcu. 

iVr$qniil deity, 500, 511| 0^20. 

Fenwnality of dcltka, dcwlopnieDt of, 45 f 
ol the abHKlute* 522, n+ 0. 
pcTun, Slav gCHi, 140^ n. 4,141. 

POwilniiain* not cmrly Vedic,.*81 + 

Foidle and niDitar, ii*cd in prcsiinR gomn* 
107. 

Pctovritthu, 2D. 74. 

PAniJrui, of Hnt**elioriot metaphor in* dOO* 
n. 4. 013. 

Phallic wonkhip* 10, SOw 12®* 

Pharmakoi, acapogoat* {of. Wlsfowii, Aridtw 
f, 21), 20n+ 

Plierckydea* Greek poet (c- 540 BiC+)fc 000. 
Philo, JewUJi pMloaophrr fc. OO n.c.-A.iJ. 50! 

of, on Ids LojDFOta, lugp* Ptofinwf* L Q3), 610. 
PhllnIncH, Pytlmgnrraii iihlEompllcr (5ltl 
cent. B.C.), OOSt A34, 335+ 
phikitfophical hymns* In tlw Uigvcdii, 2* 14. 
Philosophical mytlu, m 
PliilcMipliy of l!ie Vedu, we Cenfento, Part V, 
Plilcgy'Si, 38, 226. 

Pbraortes, leniw of nainc, 616, n. 1, 
Phrygian religion, 820. 

Pfij-sicid potemlty, licnKC Of pnt€t in Ronuin 
religion* 06, 826. 

Ph\iiJcliina of the gods, Alvins ni, 115+ 
PieVcing of skin of cow* m rain JipeUi 351. 


Pig* JHst offered io sacriflee, 276- 
Pigeon, m bird of 103, 333* 3^. 

Plgtiiy ike of mind, 404. 

Piling cl the Arc, 271, 232, 332, A54r4J, 364, 
307* 440* n- 1* 465-7* 

PindoT, Greek lyric poet, CEehnlology of. 

006, Hi 6. 

Plpru, Asura* 136, 231,236. 

Pif^Ojcaf, clcmoDi, 73, 74* 76* 61, 180* n. 0* 
181* 23H* 230 ,364* 686.414, 478, n. 8, 016, 
Pits, and dead, 411. 

Pity, we Gompassion. 

Plueea of the dead, 406-1 s. 

Ptakfa l*eaiiravaoii+ offering at the, 352. 
Planets {Ct. v+ Ntgeldn, WflionKhaHuiig, 
p. 126), 79, 108. n. 4* 206, 201* 416, n. 2. 
52i, n. 6* 635. 

Plant demoB*, 23D, 240+ 

Plant lifcp Induenced by the mocn (foe epic* 
cf- Sfeyer, Has MeJ* iph ahind. KpOr* 
p, 358 ; v+ Claspimpp, /JmdiifffmiH* 
p. 49>* 170. 

Plants (Cfradhni^J, O-t, 64* 184, 223, 523, 
526* 631 : and souls of the dead* 415. 
Pinto* Greek phUcrtcphct (n-c. 427-347)* 
526* 602,005, n* 4, 813, 620, n+1,635,636, 
037, 

Pleasure (tuA'Arz), 520, n+ 7, 521, n. 5, 550, 
536, 557- 

Pleiades* 202^ 416, n. 2. 

Plotinus* Nco'Platonist (A-d. 204-70)* 566* 
611* 

Plcu^ festivat, 366- 
PlaughshcTe, deity, 64, ISS, 

Plurality of selves* 536+ 

PCiiion* 150; sent by Rudra, 144 j to 
produce ecata^-, 402. 

Poison ordeal* a63. 

Pnjar dawm, theory of n, 122* n. 1. 

Pole star* in marrifl^ rltunl, 4* S75 ; 

wcr&hipcf, 202. 

Political theory* 480, 461, 600. 

Pcljundry* npparcnt in ease cf marriage ol 
SttryiDU 116, n-5+ 

Poliidacnionicm, 264, n+ 1. 

Polynesian Influence on Indio, 634+ 

Pool of youtli, 116+ 

Fnpultkr and hieratic religion, 53-7* 
Porcupine qtilll, uBCd l»y hride^ 307* 374. 
Pcf|ihyTy, Neo-Plototiiit ( a.u. 2-J2—SOI )*€12. 
Pmridgie* mi coimdc principle* 275, 445* 
Portents, 302. 

l^s!»idori*GreEk gadfon ^leri vnttcnRrtfi auu 
K retschmer, (Aatfr); Haftmnnn* 

see K. Loene* KZ. li* 216 f-K 466, n+ 4* 
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by evil iplrit^ modtn to rfmoWp 

085. 

Pewt:, sftisriBdiil 354, 304, 034, OSlS, 

334. 

Pot^P priest, 233, 3^*, SW». 20T, 3tWSp 328. 
Pouiucl«ft8, daughter of Zoiun&tcr^ 013, 
Power, ho3y^ mt Bnilmum. 

Prthi Vpjnyftp King, 335, 

Prihivl, goddftii, ao, a'Sf, 143, 107, 022, 
n. 4 j for also Earth. 

Pr^nlp jtCHlde.4a, 151, 108, 

Pr^fitakA, offering and deJtVi 302. 

Pmbliiia, cliisg of ^bhuAf ITO, 

PrahrOda KAyidhavo, on Arnini, 232 ^ 
PrniApatfp god, 24, 05. OOp 34, n. 3^ 80p &Sp 
00, n. 5p I0]p 105. Ill, 122,123,140* 102* 
100^ 21Sp 218,333. 024.34Sp 3*10,347,330, 
330p 383, 370. 303, 3^, 428. 407, 442-S, 
44&, 430,434p 45S, 436,434,405, 4&K 4**^. 
400.470,471,473p 470. 480* o. 0* 481. 482. 
480.300,310* 517* 524. 523, 530.554,300, 
573p JSSl, 580p 010. 018. 035. n. 0. 
PMkrJtle language, origin of, 52. 
Pjr547iUi,233p288. 

IVomfi^nat, detnnn. 240. n. 0. 

priest, 252, 253, 204. 200, 

Pra^na Uponlfad, 50t>p 501, 525, 387, 545* 
552, 588. 377, 578, 381, 

PrAsahAp wife of Jndjn^ 125, 210. 

Pnwtotr, prieit, 20^7, 208, 814. 

PmtanldJiB, Klng^ 684. 

Pimtlflar^ CvnUcni^ uicrlOcer* 820^ a. 1. 
pnitihartr, priest, 207* 203, 814^ 
l^ratlpmsthatr, priest, 204, 295, 321, 328. 

1130, 338. 071. 

PrfltL^khyos, 488. 

PrnOga Rostra, of the Hotf* 253, 315* 328. 
PfAVilhnnA Jidvuli, pMlnsophrr, 403. 

Pmyot (for an ImpInasiMe erltlque of BV. 
vii. 86, see V* Negcleliip 
pp. 44-6). 65p 102-4, 310-12, 478, 480; 
and apell, 3D0. 

PredestinalEoti, 511 ; sre also BHcimfnlsni. 
Pre-Dravidioiu, 11,632-4^ oifo Nif&dns. 
l^regnant woman. Tuncml rite of o* 424^ 027. 
Pretjaration of Soma, 160-8- 
l^ressng itones (^ifpcup)* 06* 187* 251. 

Priest p 22a-7p 289^90 ■ power to Injure liis 
patron or enemy, 812 ^ lue alsit Brahmans. 
Priesthood, 00, 48, 55-7* 58. n. 1, 72. 
Primitive matter, 438,488, 510* 532-5 j sec 
aim praJbffi. 

Primitive ftnvagci, alleged, 42. 

Prince in MdU, magic rite to restoTCp 887- 
Principles, S6itiltli>Ti sjBteni of, 502^. 


WjTUfledlin. seer, 227. 

Probe, used In mi!dlc[»e* 888. 

Proldcm and Conditiaod of Knowledge* 51D— 

ProfiWAtionp 568, 567. 

FrtkUgirs^ 802. 

* Projection " theory of religion, 48. 

Prometheus, Greek Iwrm, 138,158,162, n. 1, 
226, n. 5.S£fl8. n. 2. 

Prostitution* disapprovnl, 583. 
PriMo-Hittite, langmge {Say-ce, JEAS. 

1824, pp. 343 ff.J, HIT. 

PnuriuD religion, ao. 

Prytonelo, Baored flrc* of the, 025. 

PBCudO'nJppokmtean tfeatlBCit, 602. 

FBCudo-KallistheneSp CIS, o. 0. 

Psyeblc apparatiia, 403* and see Imga, 

FubUesaCrinees, paudty of, 158* 258, 625. 

PulindoSp people* 032. 

Ihiloman, father of (;nelp 125. 

Punishment of crime, m a saerldee* 348, 

n. 2. 

Punjab. 8. Dip 121,127, 337, D. 3, 634, n. 2. 

PurathdliJ, goddoui^ 211. 

Ptiranaa, ui, iia, 

Purilkutlon, 141. 142, 383 ; sws oUa expul¬ 
sion of evil. 

PuTohitn, domestic priest, 130; 182. 227, 
253* 292,293,310,341,342, $80* 094,481. 

Pam, Asutu, 234- 

PunjkutsQ, wife of* 06, 

PurDra^-as* ami Urvipl, 84, n- 0, 1S3, 2i00. 

Pfinis- people, 0 j and Vai^-v3juira, 184* 
n. 5i 

POrvn MtmHABA, 200, 505, 545* EfT4. 

PGian* god, 83,70,81,87.02.93.165^, llO, 
113* 125, lao, 142.150,188,160,170.185. 
182.203, 211.210.221* 284,^4* 2S6, 320* 
886; 384, 385* 074* 3T6, 400. 

Pufynmltra, King, 405. 

Put, hell, 5^- 

Putting erop Into the ham. AnagliA wor- 
aliipped oa occasion of* ISB, 

Pj-UmKoinw, Greek plilidaoplier (6th oent. 
n-c.}, and his scJidal, 605 - 10 . 834 - 7 . 

Pytho^rean theorem, 607, 003. 

QurjI. saved from a wolf by the A^ns* 116, 
117, 

Quantity und quality* ideas of, distinguished 
by Annxsgorss, 835. 

Quarieis* 213, 483, 488,510, n. 7, 553. £01. 

Quctiii at RljasHyn (for a quasbpnnlle], sf?c 
T. Ncgelcin, IFfJfeimrAauuug, p. pB), 100* 
n- T. 
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kmdtr of the 176. 

fLbhiid^1\T3i.:)«,0A,l«S, 176-S. 2JUS, &] J,401. 

Aon ol VliLntJiia, of Indm, 

150. 

mrftf\’Ap mytd by the Af^nnSp 116. 

fiither dI SmSivam^iiSj 106. ' 

flOASon^p 03p 1T8, 

Rimtt at wedding of Somn and Sdiya, 114* 

lao. 

Roce&p mtngluig of, os rcligkjus factor, 81— 
Badaf^p In ritxml, 330+ 340. 

Roluusnj Ilcvairinlinilac+ 6la\TT of the Vai- 
kh&nnxoit, l£9p n. 4, 438+ 

HAhu, demoa of eclipse, S33+ 623, 

KalkvA, 400. n. 5, flOSn 

lUin, 622, 023 ; aJK> Cloiidu; and Soma, 

151. lOO* 1T2, I TO. 176. 

HnlQbaw, Gondlinr^'Q aji thCp ISI. 

BaSn spelUp 30ffl+ 510. ^31. 351, SSO. 

Kain water, as Impure^ 303. 

Elalvuta Saxrutn^ 380. 

ROjana SftmAn. 352,, 

BAjanyiis. 02+ 520,541, 842,451. 

Rm, goddess. lOO, aOl, 555. 

RflksBAu, fonn of iiiDrtla|^+ 573. 

Hnkfssts, demons, 50, 73, 75, 76. 111+ «■ If 
155+215.237,255,241.^3.231,253,301, 
S20, 324,560, 852,355, 354,558,414,427, 
n. 1+ 430, 457. 470. 472,470, n. 5, 010- 
Rdk^l. aa house deity, Tfl. • 

Ram, 355 ; of MtdhdtlthJ, Indfa bivokial Da+ 
131+ n. 4. 

ItOma, epic herOp 04. 52+ 

RAmAnuja, philosoplicr, 501, 505, 500^ 512, 
550. 

Il&ni5yax>n+ 30. 

Rammon, Semitic deityf 222, n. 8^ 
ROftnibhrt. Ap«aras, 184. 

RAthokAmsH «wtc, 255. 200+ 310, 317. 
Ruthokft, ITOp 

Ratliantani SAmaa, 253,333, 350, 351, 401| 
480. 

lUtrt, night, 155. 

Real, 507, SIO. ^ 

Renibin, 553, 530. 

Rea 30 fiing+ 452+ 484+ 483 ; also Know¬ 
ledge. 

Rcbha. finvfd by the Apvlns, 110* 

Rebirth la the eonBCd^tien^ 302 j Jrt ofio 
TmnsnilgFulioft+ 

Recollection of prcTJaiii births, 530, 600* 
Red, colaiif of Rudra, 145 ; eoiinected with 
the dead. 143. n, 1 t achre, iumhI in 
Kurgan buiialf. 023. 
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Redemption of self In ■aeTlllce+ ieeSiicrlftcer 
Herd ojtow points In magic. 337, 333. 
lle-MtaliliNhmimt af llw Bm [pancfdJft/ya), 
SIT, 810. 

Rejnhanlt, vklTB died, 035. 

RelatiOiiA of magic to Rllglon+ 370 ; afw 
Mngic and Sacrillce. 

Release, sec Salvation* 

Rcmuini of offerinjfpi, 275. 

ReinedleiS, of RiidJa* 143. 

Remembitmee of farmer births. 500. 800* 
Removatl ol hostile ioflucnces by magic, 
3S2--6. 

Reprwed death (cf. v. Xcgeleln, lleWan- 
idhaauag+ p. OOk 578i S83r n+ 3# 
Renunciation, 515* 

Repented death, Renewed death. 
Repeating a fonmilft b*ekward*, 304. 
Repeatmtcc of sin+ 244, 471* 

Rcplaeing of offering by butteTt 834. 
Reelgnatlcn, 508* 

RcstoratiDn of dead to Life by Indra, 123+ 

7+ 453i 

Restriction on natiin; of afferinga, 235+ 
RetrihutLon, see karmcn. 

Ribaldry I In rituaJ, 255 ^ at horse sacrifice, 
845, ^ i At hlahAymta, 331* 

Rice, 823, S50,36ti j not known to Rigveda, 
23. 

Riddles, 255 ; In Uponi^ads, ESOS, 300+ 507. 
Right+ see ps and dharma. 

Rjgvedii, 1-^15,13.17, 28, 24. 33, 48^2. 53, 
08,50, OO, 31+ 53, W. B3,74,77. $7, 85,50+ 
on* oip 02,07,05, in. 115,110, laip m. 
133| 130+137,135,140.142,143.147,150, 
165,155.150+104+183,167,180,170. Itl, 
1711+ 18Q+1S1+187+ lS8p 101.102.163. 

210,213,2!27+220, ^+ 231,237,243,245, 
S40,250,233,253+ 234, 250,260,2lll, 272. 
m 10. 273, 282. 283. 230^ 21>0. 201+ 304j 
205+ 200.207,300,301+ 303.310, 331+ 832 + 
347, 351,354. B7l. 375+ 301,30H| 403. 403, 
404. 405,400.400,417, 420,422,423 + 420, 
427,428+ 438.443.445. 440,410. 461,434. 
405+ 473,480,455.48fl. 430.401,516+ 519. 
6S5, 570,571,575.381,0l6r-10,521.622. 
Riming nf the nicuth by the saeiiDcer, 33S+ 
a^ 1. 

Ritra andlluy to the MicriBce t the con- 
Mcnktion, 300-4? Oie Avubhftho, aW. 
304; toboo, 304-10 5 fono of [kmyer, 810. 
311. 

EUlunl In the KlgveOa, 23li-fl ; In the Inter 
teXte. 2S7^M>3 ; we ConJewtt. 

Rivalry In Mislflee, 431. 
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Hivrf» crpewrd by 40fl^ 4lS o, 
KUiere, ai tUvloe^ 17^ 
llobbcTSp 4ce.p Rtiilm itatroD of, 144, 
Robtwryp marriage by* 37^ n* 8* 

Roblgua* dog offrird to, SSMp n. -L 
RooL* cloud aa, 157« 16^. 

Hodfifit* goddcsa, 151, 220. 

Hohinr, oonvtcUation^ 148* 178* 172« 

RohitAp dojtVp 2O0p 4-l4p 407* d, 

RoAian de Rolaiid, 010^ n. 

Roman irliglonp 80, 88, 45, +8p d. 3, 51* 53, 
57* H7* 121, 158, 258, £58* £(S8* n. 5. 
202, fi, 2, :gC9,270, a. 2p 273, n. 4p 274.2T0p 
279, n. 5p 288, 281p n. 1. 233* S34* n, 2, 
288, n.4p 2B8,291p 518, o. 4,325, n. 4p SMp 
n.8p 34ep 881p 870,873, n. 1^885, 418* 419, 
D. 5, 42lp d, 2, 422*tn. 5* 455. 020, 627. 
031. 

Royal ooiuccration* sec 
Royal hair wasliing^ 808. 

Rubbing* in ritual* 271, 272, 843. SBT. 
Rudhiki^ denuoa or enemy* 235. 

Rtidra, god, 24, 48, 50, 57* 81* 08* Tip 81^ Ol. 
92, 105, 108. 118* 112, 137* 142-^* 153, 
150,159, ISO* 181. ID2* 194.18D, 200,208, 
214^ 215.221* 222.229* 241.242, 244,257, 
272* 278, 287* 822. 881,335,855, 358* 304. 
833,309,410, a, S, 497,501* 510* 511* 525. 
527^ 5S9. 548. 

Raiir5:?r, wife of RudFa, 218. 884. 

Hudma, SI, 38, 143^ 150-0. 222* 223, 270, 

455 ; tec nlfff Manits. 

Rudriyiis. 143. 

Rufamas. people. 250; Kbuthceui* king of, 
400, n. n. 

Cabala, yabara, dog of Yaniiv, 192, 408. 
C^aholl* deity* 191, n* 6* 450. n. 1 ; offering* 
450, n.1, 

Cabam* 33; and «e Cabala. 

^barasvflmia, on Dar^ona. 503. 

D. 5, 

Cad, 01* 125. SiO t Faulemal^ wife of Indra. 
470. 

Caka, uncertain sense af, 201* n. 1* 

Caka in\asioa» af India. 54. 

CnkEulhIknui* weather propbet* 301* n. 1| 
302. 

C4kn]>a* author of FbO* Pipui of Rigveda, 

20 . 

Ckkalyn, sage* 508, 5lTp 
C-OkapOni. Qlithpi'. 104. 

CA^ntalkpApflatiu. itiotlief Of Bbaratn* li4, 
CAkvara S&aian. 253* 35(1. 

CukTBxf* vefkes* 3^a, 309. 


C-4kya. line* 2l ; allEged oonaexLon with 
non-Aryaa Seytlu^ 30. 

Cahikatafikata^ spirit, 242. 

CaaiJt, goddew. 180* 212. 300. 

Camlam, son of Kulltara. demon, 129.181* 
238. 

CAmbavya Giiiya HOtm, 28. n. 3. 

^mltf, priest, 253, 335. 

C-umi^oata* planet. 200. 

AfFum, 232. 32B. 
sage. 354, 437* 578. 

Conkara. philosopTier* 387. 501, 503. n. 0* 
504, 5(r7* 593, 509, 512, 522. 531, 532, 
531. 552, 553,558, 500* 571,574* 578,579^ 
595, 590, 599. 

Cankam^ name of Rudra. 144, tu Sp 148. 
COakbAyana Aianyaka. 4EMI. 

CoAkhoyana Gtbya Sotm, 413. 

CAfUdiAyana C^Aata 5Qtra, 347, 354^ 470, 
Canstp. priest, 25S. 

Cnrkaia C'^^rUmAru* dolphin* 129, 201* n. 

11 . 

god. 35. D. 4* 92,144,147^ 399* 
Can'iMdt wife of Ceuvu, 

^^In* as naaie of tluj maun. 122. 

^tAnlka* Kiagi 304. 

^tapatha Brflbmanap 17* ID. 22, 23, 25. 29* 
30,30*92,90,100, 110*113. 118,117*144, 
148,102* 188,103,193,208.2-.^. 229,243, 
298, 304,333,347« 354.403,404,409.41U. 
414. 410* 417* 421.443, 459* 451* 452.453, 
457. 404,400, 474,479,48M* 403. 499. Sir, 
573, 824. 

CatarudHyalltauy* 144. 150, 215. 

Catru* demon* 249. 

Catrudijaya* spirit* 214, 

C&t^Ayana Brahmans. I8, 2. 

Caunakat Od C^ftddhus, 427, 

Cana^lkeyu, demon, 243. 

^vosf. mother Of Indra. 81, 125. 217, 
Clgrua. people* 198. 

Algirw* A Mtf, 458* 

CitJbAbii* see Al^akjta^ 

Civa* 30,7D| 137.1 148,149* 150* 209. 

302. 390, 025, 549. 823. 

Civa, as style of the jackal, 150. n, 4. 
Civasadiknlpa section of X'Ajasaneyl 
SaibMU* 402, 

CrAddIws. ofTenngs to dead. 427-^, 
Cranuituis. ascetics. 58Tk n. 7. 

Cmuta ritual, J15, 02, 149, 1T7. 287-9, 280- 
OOi 318-57 («t Contents). 429-<t2, B07, 
CmutaTfi DevabbAgn, sage* 432. 

Crauta SOtfas, 27, 23, 20. 

CtAmvMb make ofTering In* 302, 
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^n. SI 2. 300. 470. 

tmti, Qffrrin^ to, 213. 

foiirtli c^loKB ia Vedic ioclfity^ 23p 
tiT, £13p 2D^, 20D, 3^1, 371« 373, 431, 4^^ 
R. 2. 

^ulcni, pluutl, 300w 
QiilcjBjyotJB^ Miinit, 353^ n. 6i 
(ulbaSatra, 43dp 607. 

^fUviva, Bpint, 2l4. 

(uriB^ ba deity, 303. 

k^nd of, 263p 232^ 641, 

n. 3, 348p 460. 

^iinakflJL, prieitly fAitiLly, 

^uitadikiiiip delty^ 3 00^ 364+ 

^iiti&Alrdiip oUeripg to, 324 + 

^'upOalrlyp, Ipdru 323. 

gufOP. drmpn, 130, 131, 227, 228, 2$1. 

^tiludrC as deity, 1T2, 

^gtttiuA^ 302:, 

pvrtakctu, tctichcr, 408. 

C[kaiU9ad, 460, 500, 510, 511, 
512,514,5!0, 524,520,524,520,531,540, 
545, 540, 550,552, 560,570, 540, 500,500, 
501, 

(^Ita SAmnn, 335- 
^yAirm, dog ol Varna, 102, 400. 

^'ApniT^ SAynkdyana, Luat otferer of himup 
sacrifice, 2B2. 

Kplrit, 340. 

i^a^dv'^fljiaaapipccaya, 505. 

Sa^vl^ BrAhmai^a, 18. 

offering to, 800, n* 1. 

Raf^it 4 iptra, 505, 544, n. 5. 
SBfiltantroddMm-rQpA, 505. 

^cramental AACjri&ce, aO8-T0,^ 320, 836, 
Saoed marHage, IIT, ii-3- 
Sacied pfaccs, worship of, 601. 

Saercil te?cts, Pot crealed Iry tncp!, 432. 
Sactidee, 40,47, 48 ; m a gift, 257-60 | m 
a Bpril, 200-4, 888, 850; attacked by 
RaksoM-s, 283 ; coidtnmikin lUid ftocfn- 
mem io tlie„ 266-70 j flte and, 205-0; 
laatcrialN of the, 270-05 \ of a god, 270, 
284, 332, n. 1, 010 i perfortnem of tbe, 
£^D-0D t removal of bIo by, 364-8; 
tbeofy ni, In the BrAhnianoAp 454-6T, 
400; OBefi in nllfgorical sense fn doctrine 
of tmitsmiiptillon, 575 v view of, In 
Upotil^, 405. 514. 576. 577. 578? 
Vi^uidentlflrd witJi, 11 1 ; sre olso3la^e+ 
Sacrifice of Paruiti and the origin of the 
wnrk4 610-21. 

Socrihelal g™* (hofAii), bb divine^ 180* 
SodoBOSjAtl, deity, 218^ yT2* 

Sadoayik, priest, 208. 


SidJiyaa, oDdeat delUc*^ 318* 

Satpum^B wife, 196- 
Sagi^. oi cosmic nttorv, 480. 

Sahampall, Buddhist epithet of Brahmiut 
(according to Frzvluslfi, for SabliApstlh 
209. 

SaliosraJ^, ipirit^ 2T8, 

Saint, see Salvation, 

St. Catherine^ m God and the aoiil, 600+ 

St. Paid, hlo doctrine of frccdoin from the 
law, 582, n. 6. 

Sakai, in ^falay Fenlnsulo, 11. 

Slkama^'a SAnum^ 833. 

S&lojya city, 407, □. 7, 4$4. 

SilAvrkxiB, hycjLOK^ 107^ b. 1. 

Sale, as foitn of pmrriage^ 875, n, \% 

Snlie low, naipe given ander, 868. 

Salfl, Bonwn, 88^ 291. 

Salt, 823, 389^ 841, 850, 370, 375, 800, 387 1 
symbol of pmsijerity^ 471 i taboo On use 
ol. 807* 

SUvafi, jjcople, 032. 

Salvation (fitaj^)^ way of, £31-4, 585-7* 
Salve tmip Trlkakubh, 187, 186« 

SOiaagiifi, pHeatS^ 258+ 

SAmjins, 16, 358. 814. 885, 372, 804, 519. 
SOmonyos, prlesU^ 258. 

Saunl, Babylofiian god, 222, n. S. 
SAiaav'Crla, 1,10,17,18* 53*53.403,415,483» 
490, 491, 5l9i 

Samavidbftnn ErUima^, 10, 802. 

Saifatiita of Bigvcdn, 20. 

SdiihliStA tern, myriic speculntloiu on, 491 i 
S5itikb>’a, pJiilosDpby, 487, 458, n. 8, 488^ 
434,494, 503,504,505, 569, n. 1* 510* 512, 
513. 520, 585-51, 3S3, 557, 559* 562, 563. 
11.2, 570, 509,590,603, 005.607, p. 1^ 

009,614, 612, 

Sflihkiiya l^kil, 582, 533, 584, 54k 
S4dtkh>'a^Ycig?t philDBOphy, 20,508,540,544. 
Sammitfyas^ Baddiiist bcLigoI, views mi the 
smil, 547. 

SAEhtapana, class of 5[nruts, 215. 

Samudra, odcait, 174, 175. 

SaiRudmgnptB, etppeitir, 403. 

S 5 ihvnnipj* 5[anu, 229* 

SanatkupidnL, 493, 513, 517 ; ak atm 
Skanda- 

SftJidhi Stolra, 886* 

Snpoyisa Upaalfadi 578^ n. 8* 

Saptada^a Stoma, 810^ 850, 351. 
Saptftvndbrii Atri^ prat^gi of the A^ioi, 
116* 227. 

SaromA, divine being, 92, 120, 142, 241, 
S^mmeyp, dogs of Yarpn, 123, 9+ 2, 192+ 
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dimglitcr ot 0&, IW, 

n. Ip 112.115.12«p li. 2. m. im 22&. 
SctTApUj Es>'i>tiaii god, 1I20« 

SBity^^iintr mjale cotinterpujrt ol Surnsvall, 

173^ 17-^ 52K 

rlvtcr, a. T, iJtl, 172. 1T4, S2t^ 
327. gal, 33+, 350. 41lft^ 422, n. 4^ 451? ; 
ofte^njy^ on thp. 352; speech, 16^7. IW. 
200. 210, 2»0. 

Sorpfl ^\£ku&airpis, demonK, 230. 

Sar^pAm(iB, dernon, 240. 

SsJfVAAnnbhOtl. deity, 2l2, 330. 
Sarvflativ&dins. BiiddMft Bchool, 530. 540. 

550. 505, n. a, 

Sarvnvid. deity. 400, n. 5. 

Satire, alkgvdT in RV. at, 110.122. Pi 5 ; in 
Vr^Akppi hymn (HV. x+ 80), 133, 

SatSs Clpmflm ViitjTibhuMiiiQ. view nO 
C^rcek origin of Indinn logic, 012, 813. 
Satthltantu, ipeiitiaaed In Jpip te^ti. 505. 
Sattru. sacdOeiPi sessSoiia, 170, 200. 314. 
3411^52. 

SBtyDjyDtis, ainrut. 153^ o. 0^ 

SatynkHiiii^ page, 406, 400, 

Saubhara SOauui. 335. 

SaudhanTmia, a caste, 178, 

Sniidlumvana^, epithet el the ^bhii-9. ITOi 
Saurn, planet, 200, n« 10. n- 8. 
i^uTTP (tnrvaj, Avraton dispnn. 35^ n, 4, 
130,11.2, 282. 

SavitFi god, 85, 80, 82. &2. 03. 00, 03, 105, 
100,107. llfT, 170,187.208.20S, 2WS, 207, 
215. 233, 205, 801, 370. 408, 500* 020, 
SAvItrl, goddeps, 05, n, 4 j nflering to, 210 ; 
oEiO Sltl, 

SAvttif verae. 335. 309, 370+ 

.Savour, see T^ste, 

Scale, OB deddipg fate of dead, 418, ti. 3+ 
Sc-apegoat, 263» 385+ 

ScentP ne Smell. 

Scepticism, 133, 243, 344* 

Schopeohaner, A., German plUlofK^pber 
(a+ D- 1778-lSOO), fi02, 509. 

Schrader, K. Ottp, view* cited. 500. 

Sootu 9 , John Eriugenn (Erigma}^ <100. n. 2. 
Sc^lhlan rdigkpn, 30. 

+StA, man likened to the, 523 s kc also 

Sea loom, Nckmucrs soul in, 131« 

Senaonnl spciiGcea. mc Four-nwnth Hiori* 
ftotH* 

Seasons, ohcringa fp, 201, oniJ see 
Secrecy, In tbc Uponifods, 488, 

Sectarian mnxla, use of. 28, n+ 2, 370. 

Seed, and body. 506. 


Seers ^d the iocriftce. 458, 459* 
Sclrxestmlnt, 480, 580, 58T ; iCc 
AKvticiapi, 

Self-saeri£kcipg ipstinct. In rengion. 40+ 
Scllol, «f Dodona* 00. 

Secnang, In Finlay PeaLnsuhi. ll* 

SemStei* npd Sunierfnna. 10+ 

Semitic InRaence. 25, 20, 41* lOl, n* 4,180, 
D.l, 21t2, n. 8.22D, 268,273,274 288+ n. 2, 
200. n. 5. 303, n+ 2, 304. n. 3* 383, o+ li 
894, n. 3, 413. 

S«p 8. wUe ol Indm, 125, 219. 

Senses (wM/jr%p)i 48flj 518, 537. 5S8, 554. 
550, 557, S50^ 500.503,534; nod obiects, 
557. fi58> 

Sensnal elements In religion, oee Fimllio 
woTihip and Sescual intcicourse* 
coPUPHPifft 503. 

Serpent of the deep, Ahi Biidhnyu, IBO. 137. 
Serpenti, thcricmoTphlcfoimaof dcitlta, 02. 

120.1^, 130,139, 234. nud JM Snakes, 
Servants^ e« SInve and ^ddra. 

Seuipe. offered, 350. 

SeTcn. mimber. 41. 79, 103. lOS. 1S4> 102p 
334, 305+ 

Seven day week, 193. 

Seven ilotfSi, 201. 

Seven aiothera of Skonda. 140+ 

Sn^n rivOri* 174, 

Seven Seen f^k^orpsiajj 201.226,294+416. 
Seven steps, as bond ol iioien. 63. 375. 
Seven wrlds^ 508, 

Seac, aiisLinllation of, in C&« of victinii 286. 
Srx ol future child, how foteicen. 391+ 
Sexagesimal reckoning, 86. 

Sexual intercourse, in horse Mieilllc?F, 345 i 
111 Z^lnhO^Tata, 351 j tnboM of. 308^ 367* 
SesjLtfJ union, PtnA’prgvTi ils allegory^ of* 333, 
Shadow of man. 404, 521 1 iu»ed In magic. 
3B9. 

Slinking, ns a mngic device, 384, 385# 

SJippe of the various idtor dteSp 316. 
Sharp^borricd hull. Soma os n, 108+ 

Shaving, ns n ccrcmonLaJ rite, 305: ot beard. 
300+ 

Sheep* 254* 270*824, 

ShoDtiog fitnn, 410, n. 7* 

Shutting of cy«* 007* 

Sickle, lies ted to drive off dcmoiu, 383+ 
Siddhps. olfeiings to the* 513. 

Sight (cnJefiLt)* 453, 484, 558, 554* 

Silence, of BrahpiaJi pricnt, 297 ; taboo of. 
000, 306, 807, 388 ; vow of (cf. Areenlcw, 
AtcMv /+ xxii 

207 E*}. 008. 
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Sitoit denth of tlic vlctlfD, S81, SXS. 
Silvrr, S3. 

SiiuUc«, In the 

Sin^ »5,215p 310-12, SSSp 4T7, 

527, 575* JSTfl* »3p 536 ^ CRUKJd by tlw 
F&tbeiB^ ciT the godit, 477 \ du'in* re- 
eponHlbilKty lor hiumnip B2T, Attfi ^ HtuaJ 
ereor ba (cl. Ijittc^ jCrcMt? 
niwwhopp 3£X. 250 IT.. 20&. 233)« 4TS. 
Sinp Semitic deity, lOOp n. 5p 222^ o* 

Sindliu, river, 174, lT5i 
Slnlvbll, g)0d(lcs»p lOE^, S01«355« 

Sinkbi^ cl ea.Tt]i Id oeean, 622^ 

SlrUp fi» deity, 163^ 

SUunit demon p 241 . 

SlayphoOp alleged VediepnniUel to le^md of| 
110, h.1. 

SlUl, deity, Olp lOO, 212, 214,005p 300. 

Slt& SdvitrTp 128. 

SiaC-eyedp NarS^n^isa aa* 165# 

Skambbup support ns OftSfulc principle, 405, 
n* Op 445p 452. 

Sknmhlin hymn of the Atlunrvavedap S33» 
Shnndn, gtid, 140p I50p n. 2, 242 ; tet aUo 
SanntkiiinArfi. 

Skin (fFd^>p naoi^n of touch, Q54p 550^. 357* 
SkioJi, in niual, fi7,107, 30(Mi> 37S. 
5ku1]p150,200,237, 

Sky, 0, 34p htp eip 77, 73p SO, 82, 05* 122, 
480 : l« £i£» Dyniw end Heaven. 

SJjiTCp mode lo prevent ftmnLng awuy, 3301 
m afiO ^<kljti. 

Slavonic ctUgtfin* 37^ 43* 121, n. 1,140, n. 6, 
023p 627. 

Sleep, 245, 240, n. 8, 470p 475 j as an evil, 
212 ; rl tfr to induce* 388. 

Sleeping on gmundp la ritual, 3Q8i 420, 
Sleeplessness, banished to Trita Aptyn, 085. 
Sioth, 471*475* n. 3. 

SmadibliB* a wniriorp 229^ 

Smell 553p 554, 550 f 

Smelling, or snuntngp ta mode of appro¬ 
priating essence of saE=fifiet| 272. 

Smoke* OA roeaiis of puriflcatlcn* 383. 
Smoking, of y<*ujjg ebtld* 807, 308. 

Smrti, olfeiinip to, 210. 

Snakes (cf. V. Ncgclein, FlVWati*c:A«irfjfij^, 
pp. 75 f.), as divine* 24,03, im, 104* 313* 
362, 303, 3CI4p 332* 44S^ 031 ; KalquLSeS 
a#p 145 j afpo Serpents. 

Snfttuka, rellgiouft student, 2T0« 

SoLhnds, shooting of nrrows against the 
3!nruts' car, 351* 3, 

Sokrates* Greek phikwophet (403-390 n.fr.), 
5$0p013. 


Sol fndlg^, early Reman sim wanhip, 
026, n^ 5. 

BoUd food* ceremony of teeding (ffonn* 
prd^anu) ehiid with, 360. 

Soma, drink* 87* 31* 32* n. 5. 133,100. 113* 
114* 121* 124, 133, 134* 139, 143* 151, 
154, 103-^. 170* 197* 205, 228* 

623, 624. 

Soma, god, 60* 02* 70^ n. 6, 91* 32* 8*. n. 4, 
»8p 37, 104, 106, 112* 113* 114, Il5* 116, 
117* 184,140* 141,142 h 1S9. 179,181*182, 
188* 133* 207* 206* 218,222p 225,227, 255, 
2fl0* 272, 273,274, BlfP, 320* 321,324* 333* 
800* 377* 303, 409* 429,430* 431,450* 456* 
460^ 406, 481. 

Soma Phv'aiiiajui, 2, 296* 297. 

Sgmn plant* 283* 284. 

Soma sacelOce, 13,34* 93,103* 124,254* 255, 
205* 270, 271, 274* £75, 233* 287^, 220- 
32* 343. 390, 397* 335. 

Sop, socTlflelnB, fai* Ihlher* 233; vtmm 
caacnee of father cn death, 580: succ™or 
tu parae and boJpg of grandfather* 636. 
SondergOttcr* 33* n. 8* 44, 45* S5,57. 04* 65, 
IM* 186, 203* n. 1, 212. 215- 
Sophlsla* 613. 

SQrccitrts* power to ice* $92, 

SouU 522-70, and sec and puni^a^ 

Soul-birds, 415. 

SouIa of dead* sa Rakfases, 146, 147 * 
pTdoea of the, -103-15 ; tnuismutatiou o( 
the. 415, 410, dSS, u. 1, 

Sound (.pedKfo), 554* 556. 

Sounding holes (aparatYu), 828. 

South* and Fathers, 411 ; and Yoma* 148. 
South-enVt* world of Fhthcis* 411. 

Sowing of the crop* Ara^ii wortliipped attlie, 
166. 

Space (dldpr* dff). 483* 485* 52£, 525* n. 6, 
544*331,562*594. 

Spartan iniliatory ritual, S7T| 873. 

S|KcLal deftlea* 263^ n. 1. 

Speech, Vto, lOl, 1«2, 1«3. 108, 1T3, 174, 
4S8,4S^, 4S6, 407.472.404.400, 917. StS; 
used In magic, 39U. 

5pei1..S. 14,19,05; ir-tutcd lo praji-cre, 090 ; 
sacrl nee as n* 200-4. 

Spemdppos* Greek phUcMWpher* nephew of 
Plato, 635. 

Spbjtidikart (f), offriinga la* 214. 

I Spider* 523. 

Spinoia, B., Jewish pyiDSoplicr (a. D. 1032- 
77), 530. 037. 

Spirit* and body* 403 ; «e Seuli i of barley, 
alleged reprcacntatlcn of* 32li 4* 
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Spiriti&lTlt n+ 

Spirits or dcmo&s. Wumlt'fi tliiMiflcatSop 
of. 44. 

Spirits of tilt *ieod npil demons 
234it 

Splrit-wrslilp. as source at religion (Ct 
H. NauJimunp GrmriuiChiJjU- 

kuitur, 10211 Wefntoicii, 
UgwnrtriiSttiKhaflt, xxi 1.1121 fT.)^ 43-3# 
Spiritual maiii os psys^iiopompp S^S* 

Spit OK, offcriti^t see 
Spring festival;^ in mo^ith Caitra* 301, 302. 
Spriniding, STO ; of feacriflccr Bt Vfljii|jeyn, 
3S9- 

S^biDcla, pcMBibly IirniLun JutmCp 7, 
Sritko^Asurap 233i. 

ST^JnyBr (pckssibty Lraulan nwne, 7. 

Sruoln^A p&lacTp 323, o. I. 

Staff, use of^ Ln nuLgCc riteSp 3$4. 

Stag form of PraJ&pali, 

Stiiiujiiering apeccli, of constemted pcrsoiis, 
OQO, 3U2, 303. 

Stars, aj souls of tbe dead, SOT, 410, n2a+ 
n. 1 ? woilda ol tbe, 520* n. Tp 528; see ofm 
Creat Dcdj:, Momfog auii evoiilng star, 
Xak^atnu, Ptniicts. 

Steberbatsky, Tb,* vievps on BuiMblBnip 543* 
347, 543# 

SteceUp of Agni, 1541 of llic gods, 87. 

Steps, of Visciu* lt>8p lOO^ 354 3 sevenp as 
bond of uaioftp 1>8p 87S. 

Stoic phikHopbyp 010» n. 1# 

Stout, buried nt bouse building, 503 ; me 
[n ritoBl us symbolLc ol Onnnesfip 380; 
used to Ecpomtc dead and living, 833. 
Stout buildingp not pmetised bi Vodic 
India, 10 ; llieory of heaven oa n, 021-8. 
Storiesp os purt of ritual, 303, 

Stmfniikg of SoDUk* 137. 

Stream, os divine, ISO* 1^, 172—1* 

Streoni, trumiferof, fEom one ted to another. 

Strew (barhiM}, 84, 330, 287. 

Strophic fttertpoaltion, in tte Hie\'cda, 10, 
Studentslup* 300-73, 587. 533# 

Study, moiai of, 370* 37!* 

StvXi oatli bv, 104. 

Sub^ UponUad* 501* 

Subondhu, i03^ of bis jMSul, 404^ 0 * 5, 

Subject pod object* 525* 508. 

Subiabmans'a, priest, 233t Soil* 827. 
Subrabmanytr fomiula* 125| 181, □. 4, 
132. 

SubfrtltuUou* of vietiru for self in »cTllkt^ 
203, 2T2 


Subtle tlenierktip 537, 554, 570. 

Sudfia, King* pn>t4g^ of ludtu* 01* 181, 223* 
Suicide* 303, 450. 

SumeriDUif*4D7,a. 4; relation to DravidiiinSp 
to, 023, ft* 5* G80. 

Sumitni, disguiifiO of Indm* 125. 

Summer Bol^tcc^ 8Sl; a* tegmnlng of tlie 
Vcdle ymr, 4, u. 0. 

Sun, 3Bp flO, 07, 33, 02, 130, 108. ITO, 131, 
lOOi 103, 203,200* 447,443,430» 517, 51fi, 
520. n* 7,523. 024, G20. 

Sun boatp 123* 

Suiiipcllfl, 800,533* 335, ii*l, 840, S40* 851. 
SOoptOf deity, 211. 

SuavetAurilia, in iloman soeriftotk 270, u. 0. 
SQpaiakro^i oplrit, 242. 

SuperhuEimii znoft* OS psychopomp, 570. 
Superiur deity, heUef in m itaurcc of religioni 
45^ 40 ; arc 51uftotlielem. 

Supliin SOrfkisjTi, aatrifietr, 320, n. t. 
SuriaA, Knosite god, 013, n. 

SOryn, auu god, 80, 60.65, 80.83, 02,05. OO1 
104,105.10ft* 114* 120* 12a* 127,150, 130* 
213,243, 828* 824, 850, !102* HTO, 423, 451* 
SOryl, daughter of tbe iuti, duwti* 08* 107, 
115* 110, 120, 170* 

SOryOeaiidmjnajJl, Biun and mpan, 122, 
SOryOmO^ aim and iiidOJi* 122. 

Su^vu^* Buroiiitu ol Kutei, 125, n - 7,181, 

250# 

SOfan. inveiatcd an onalDgy of rOfun* .100. 
Suapenrinn of offering on t reea, 55* 50, n+ 3* 
140, n. S. 135,150* m 8,287* 822,801,305, 
33a. 

SOtTOH, 222* 242, 252* 330.300# 

SuyajAa, autJiaff of the ^'.kOkhOyujui SOtra* 
23, n. 3. 

SvorbhaJiu, demon of eidIpK, 231, 285* 
Svatavod, tluas of SloruLs, 215# 

Sv4tLkflri, plferifiga to, 214. 

I Swau maidens, 40,131. 

SwRjia* ufl atoeds ot tJie Avvina, 114# 

Swi aging, in ritual, 123# 851. 

Symbolic gpds, 203, ft. 1# 

Sympathy, 430. 

S^ffl;wim* of Plato* m>'th of birth (fJ# v# 
Wikmovritz-^dellendoffr* Platon^ i# 
2m ff.h 613. 

I SynereU^m of (kiti», 87i 33. 

Taboofl. 183.197,207, n. 2* 304-10» 317* 310, 
837,383p 830,341). 355,373,377,380. I'-M# 
Tatituf, on Teuloitic: religion* 6ST* 628. 
Tndevii icetion of %'8ja*ajicyi SaddiitO, 452* 
453* 
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Tal) of victim, offcrnip 32n^ 

Taillngnr ccmntTy, 03^. 

TskittirtyA Arai^yAkA, tlS, 140» 144, 

400, 436^ 4S2, 400, 408, 400, 

TiiLtttf1>’A Brfilumcia, 11^, m, IflO. SOO, 847, 
440, 443, 4A0, 4^•2, 400, fi02, &SS. 
TBittlnyn Samhitfl, IT, ilO, 111, 100, 184, 
208,218,222,003,810,88f, 414,448,40T, 
480, 381, 8W, 018* 

TRittirtyfl UpaiU^d, 492.498. 510, 513, 5\5, 
531, 525, 520. 55S, 501. 505* 

Talumm, 24<l, 381, 882. 

Tak^a, iiijikc deity, 851. 

Tuk^kii, &AAk<-, 104, 214, 400. 

TApindiptl, 000. 

Tunarcn, GniUc gtM, 3T, n. 0. 

TantoJc?, m Gwle myth. 80. 

Twitmi, 470. Ail, SOO. 

TimOnnp&t.gDd, too. lOo. 100,310.020,3^10- 
ftim-bini or dun-horse, IDD, 381; 
VaJpa^^nLii, bird kin^^ 190+ 

Tasrimninn tribes, diffpcHinl pf dcAil Ati'keQg, 
58. 

Toifte (Jihv3), of Oavouf^ (ro^). 552, 554. 
550, 557. 

Teacber (guru),, and student, 850-78. 
Teaching, 580,58D. 

Tearing of bodies of deeul by birds or beasts, 
614* 

Tcll-el-Amnmn letters. 5, 83. 

Temples (for Greece cf. CAH^ ii. 025 f.), 

258. A. 2. 

Teo, HBcred number, 02, 420, 

Tea kings^ bettle of, 131. 

Ten-moiith year of ge&totfon^ 467, n. 1. 
Teifcmurt people, various tlieoriea oj to. 
627. 

Terror as tcligious. motive^ 10-1. 

Tcutouk rdigion, 85. 121, 027, 028, and scr 
Genaanic religion, 

TcviiJa Sutta, 502+ 

Tlinles, Greek philnooplicr {Otb ceiit+ b+C+X 
dDC-trIne of origin of arofid from mter^ 
tHKk 010, A, 8. 

Thnnkwifrcdng, 259. 200. 

^ That tluou art ^ as ikscrlptkm of the 
absolute, 500, 52-1, 

Tbeuitetos, Greek ^fntJkematlcian (4th cent. 
B. C.)k655. 

Theft of ilrc, 102, n. t. 

Tkeisui, 510, 511, 512* 527* 528. 540^ 595+ 
Thcodorfe qf Vcroruj. 618, n. 9. 

Theory ol iacdSoc In the Brfllmia^iis, 454- 
67. 

Theravldia, iqhpol of BiiddhUui^ 565. 


HiGiiamoFplilc gliouls of the dead, 283^ 40T, 

TlieriotilqlphJsii], 47, 61-3, 70, 74, 75, 05, 
105, 114. 133. IW. 151,108* 189-95, 197* 
WS, 316. 2T4. 

Thetfss, n^mph, 183^ 

Thieves, Rudm lu patron gwl of, i50 ; dit' 
Approved^ 535 t ordeal to test. 593. 

Thingda-iUelf, 509, 593. 

ThEist, tnmsfcrted by nuigio rite, 885. 

Tbirteen. aa sacred Allmbet, 334. 

Thirty-three, 82, 86+ 

Thirty-threo gciK 65. 

Tharr,i Tcutaoie gad, 37,124, 

Thonglit, jieif ConBciotisncsi. 

Thought and being, in PiiTmenidcs. 638,937. 

, Thnuglit ip ruDnucnt cf deatb„ as determin¬ 
ing rebirtb, 581. 

Thousand i spies of Varuoh (fur number, cf, 
Jacoby^ ^re/iic /+ 
xxii, 262 JI.), 247, 381. 

TtkfHce, AJ source of tranjiniigmtkni doctrine, 
606, GOT* 632 i deity, Darmles, 920. 

Thmetaunar Imniui] been, I2T, 184, 

JOinje, Boorr^ number, 41, 82* XIO, 114» 149| 
n.2, 150. 167, 168, 265. 288, 420. 

Three abodes of Soma* 168. 

Three backs of Sofiui* 163. 

Three births nf AgnJ^ 166,157. 

Three hmtbem of Agnl, legend, of. 157* 153. 

Three fim, 2S7-9. 

Tliiee form!; of Agni* 157, 160. 

TSifee-heodcd* Narh^fisa os, 165. 

Tluecdieadcd serpent, 127. 

Three heads of ^l^vTuOpa., legend Of the, 
285. 

Tltfee mothexs nl fivn, 149. 

Three nights, marriage AOl consiimmated 
for, 878 ; obscuration of the moun by the 
sun, 131. 

Three Somn lakes, of Indra, 103. 

Tlwee steps of Vifour LmllBlcd by saEtifloer, 
320. 

Thrce-wbeelcd chariot* of the Ayvins, 114. 

TbtesMng-ODnr sacrifice, wrsMpped 
at, 188. 

Threshold, not tre^den cn hy bride, 375; 
olTcrings to F9^n on, 107. 

Tlultfi, in Iran* 34* 118, 184.171. 

Throwing uuruy In wnter, of garments, the, 
389, 390. 

Throwing up In the nlr, 287,822. 

Thcuwiiig water Over ao object^ 287, 389. 

Thnish, tnwfer of jnimdiee to d* 386, 

ThugSi, patronized by Durga, 15Q, n+1+ 
Thumb, peculiar use of^ llt^ n+1* 
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Thumb of ihff miniip 404* 

Thtimkr, 10«* lOOj luoml kasonj in vclrt 
olp SS5. 

Thtinderboltp 134* 

Titmutj BabylcmiiiO deit>\ Stp 3. 

Tibetan origlii of BtwlilIiUm, nltc^cdp Bfl, 
Tides, LnOuenoe of tbe moon on the, 132* 
TiBer-kingt nJIcgod offeticig to, 105* 

Tiger skin, S4rl, aS3. 

Tilihgo, coiifltr^v 

TilphcHsliiti Erfnyi^ logond pf^ 33* 

443, 46flp n- £p 43®, 435, 522, 544, 
543* 550. 551, 500* 501* 534, 01®, n, 2 j 
itf aiso K^IOd 
ThYaatp®. 

Tirindira, possibljr Irani an name ( -Tlra 
imd Indm, of vhom Tlra is an. epItlKt, 
A. KZ. IL 152 f^p 7. 

TiSti^ft (-TLiyii, Seirioft ^ G5tzo, K35, It. 

146-31, tram ftia)* as®. 

Ti(>a. I46p 103* 

Titlii, luniir doy of birtli, ofTered to,. SOI. n* 3* 
TochjiriaiUplndO'EuTapcimfi (possibly Celtio, 
33 f-)i of rcTflwm apMclip 664, n*2* 
Todofi, vToisMp of imttlc hells and milk 
pa\ li, 2^00* n, 5 ; tuggp-sted Mesopotamian 
origin of* 634* 

Toddy^i ojt of mnking, IrttraduCed from 
MesopotamiA, 024* 

Tongue (Jiktui}, 554, 550p 557* 

Tongues of Hit, scvofi* 154. 

Tonsu-rt of ohild^ 360. 

ToTcli, an sun symbol, 07* 

Tortoisa, cosmie, nnd divine, 81* n* 0j 112,^ 
162, 10®, 1S6, 233. 242, 355. 

Tortorea of hrll, 416* 

Tosnla, country* 632, 

Tosidl. periLups Dhaull, 632* 

Totemi3im^-40,47,43*54^n. 1, T4, ni5» 165^7, 
£6t, n,2p 260,276,233,284, ®I3,342* n, 3, 
343, n , 4, 365, 373, n* 3, 03®. 

Touob {spuf^}* 553, 5S4. 556* 537, 563- 
Touching* In mogicp 3®6; oneself In the 
oath, 365* 

Towns* not liigvcdic* 8* 10. 

Tflwi TrfisiulasyqvA, a prluM, IM, 101- 
demon, 462. 

Titn, form of Trilu* 400- 
Tmcka, obllLemted to deodvc spirit of tbo 
dead, 418* 

Tmitona (RV- L 153* 5), 135, n, 5. 
TmlyiunhAlui oncringp 53. n* 3, 143. 
Trance, 437, 516* n* 0 ; os sairrcC Of bel ief La 
apirits of the dead, 75. 

TrooquiUJtyp 505. 


Transfer of deeds. 409. 
tl^Aiufer Of evil, 335, 333- 
Tnmsfocmiitkm of gods (cf* v* NegelcLnp 
JVdiaiathmmn^, pp- 37 IT-h 241 p 242* 
Trununigratlont 64, 133|^ 493, 514,535, 571^ 
81,582, 584,606, 038* 0®2,3®0. 
Tronsubstantlatloa^ 323, u. 2. 

Trasadasyu, King, 03, 158, 223* 

'frAtp^ protector g(K], 35,203* 

Teft^tun/Lab, deity, 400, n* 5, 

Tm^nstrlhi^ Stoma, StO, 350, 351* 

Tenty, llilrii in oonnexton with (v^ 
Kegelrin, IVcIiatochaaungf pp. ITOfTi^v 103* 
Tree mATringe^ postAMre^ 184. 

Trees, 64, 74, 182, 184, 135, 218, ®73, 331 j 
sup in, 5231 tmnsiuigmtLao of, 526. 
Tcetft nge, 32. 

Triad of gods^ 156, 222, n. 8* 

Triad of abti^tiona of nkon, 430* 

Tribui pieferrnces in the Rigvedic warship, 
91, D2. 

Trjgiypton^ eountiy^ 332. 

Trikakubb, salve from nioimt^ 187* 
Trili5ga, country^ 632. 

THpolye culture^ 320- 
Qidcal of, 303. 

Trifondhl, demunfc 403* 

Trftn, nnrclent deity. 34, 113* 120, 127, 134, 
135,151. 171, 245, 389, 400* 

Triton, Greek deity, 134- 
Trittya, in Greek Si^lkc, 279, n. 5* 

TrU-ft StoniA, 318. 350i 351* 

Truth -^75, 479. 430, 

lV>nmhakn, epithsrfc of Hudnw 14®, 149,322. 
Trynmna, Ikfv5ku King, 230. 

Tugra, warrior. 223. 

Thiato, Teutonic deityj 620* 

Turn KftVflfcyo, at no authority on the Are 
cult, 554* 

TCkrvflyaoA, prot^gt of Ihdm, 123^ 228 * 
TEir^'U^* King, aided by Indm* 131- 
Tutvp^, people, 3^ 6®4, n. 2* 

Tvttfltr. gpd. 85,87,133, 112, 115,122,169. 
162, 165, 176, 177* 178. IDS, SMM^, 297* 
218* 220, 265, 820, 3®k 473* 

Tveggi, Teutonio delty^ 023, 

Twelve dnyi^ nt ciwl of yeor, 177, 176, 
Twelve gMs, In Greece, 65* 

Twelve nights, period of, 115, n* 2* 

Twenty ^livE principles of S&ihkhyfi, 54®^ 635- 
Twenty-fftx principles of Yoga* 548- 
Twilights oflorings to thCp 216; 

pdasEblc explunation of the Agvlos, ItS, 
Twins, iincaiiny pciwYn of, 118, n. 11* 

Two hirtlis of A^l, 157. 




Two birtIuE of ioDh 

Twtt JlotjUp 3^, 
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Uccal^^VHd Knupu^'cyn, BAgep 414. 
Utohii^ KEDuoAnt of E^bJatloJi djeLfl^„ 34p 

U^Ap smlant of Ui^rv, 6^. 

UdoffT&bha, priestp 353. 

UdulAkfi^yApOp cfleriaf^ to, 314, 42€. 
UdjifiJc;i^p A ipErlt, 314« 

Uil&fA^A^^ilyAp asgty 

Udilftlikkip Stud!'£:nt uf pliiloGOpliy^ 40Ap 3lTp 
Udgftt]-, pritfitp lU, n* 3, 135, n.7^ 253, SflT, 
314, 330, 335, 333, 333. 

OrtfUp 332. 

Ujpiu £}zvcnt4p LEthuanlaji Ore deity, 37^ 
161,11.3. 

U|^, naine of Rudrii, 144, 

UljTAjit, ApflOfus, ia4« 

Ugmiiipn^ya, ApvAnuf, 1S4» 

Uhfifng, Lettish 121. 

UlQkluiliw demon, 240« 

UmAp ffoddru, 213^ n. -4 ; Haimawtl^ 144, 
lUO, 200. 

Uj)da, variant of Udra, 632. 

Unity* oi tb.e ^odi» 36 i ttl the tiniverie, 
507^503* 

Univeree and absolutOp 522-8+ 

Unnet^p priest, 263,328, 330, 340+ 

Unreality of tlie world, Ke 
Untnltll (enrfdX 470, 480, 435. 

Upagitr, priei^t, 314. 

Upiijfu SauyravAjn, Rtory of, 202^ n. 2, 453. 
Upolcosola, student, 583. 

Uptunfi, wife dI K^tra, indra appears to, 
125, n. 13+ 

Uponisads, ptiilcksophy of the, Chap^ 20 i 
refened to, 17, 20, 21, 22, 28, 54, 403, 
404,465,441,442,4^43,44T, 44U, 470^ 480 ; 
nllc^^ DrHvjdlflu orig^ of oameji 832. 
Upa^jTiti, demon, 240. 

Upotakfa, snake deity, 361. 

Upavaktp, priest, 353. 

Upavini, demon, 240. 

UEanJi ([Ki+uip* u double of Vrt™, frora or>i 
130, 1D3, 235, 

UmspcfA, demon, 240, n, 6, 
i^rine, iiicd in Mugie, 383, 380. 

CrpA)^, Gandharva, ISO. 

UruvaruLssil, Mitiuiiii fomi of Varuna^8 
njimr^ 317+ 

L-rvara, dedy of tJie jilougbed fields 64* 83> 
138, 137, 366. 

Urvaraputi, lodra as, isik 

Urva^i, bride of Poiilmvnii 182^18$^ 200+ 


U^2aiuiSy 457, onrf ere Kavyii+ 

U^iJ, famiiy, 232. 

U9lrLanuif people^ 438. 

UfAs, Dawn, 33, SO, 3T, 63,05,105,114, n. 5, 
115,119, 122, 208, 214^ 2l3, 243. 

Utknla, Orbysa, 032, 

UttAnapad, eosmie power, SI, n. S, 401. 
UtfATanArfi%'aoa Boction of VAjuaneyi 
SaitlliLt5/452+ 

Uttudn^ Soodergott, 64^ 

Vie, deity, 20, n+ 3, SO, 1SM>, 349, 438, 

444, 470, 4TI, 818+ 

VAcospatl, j 5 od of speteb, 163. 

VadhTyupva, .Agni of, 153+ 

VadhOla SOtra, ^ n+ 4, 

Ynbagn, ArmcniAn drity, 33. 

VnikliAOBAa D ha milts Otm, 588. 

Vnikhanasa SOtnt, 28, n. 4. 

Vnirija J^4innn, 350. 

VairOpa Sflinuii, 350, 

Vai^iJeya., a spirit, 214+ 

Vui^eilkiL, pltUcAophieol syvtemt 545| 54S* 
a+ 3* 650, n+ D. 

Vnl^rnVBOO* Kubera, 10, n. 3, 242, 374. 
VniQVadeva ^oatra, 93, 220, 255, 315, 331 + 
Vnifyas, tlii^ elasi of VcdJo society, 282, 
318, 31T, 328+ 339,341,368, 368* 370* 3T3, 
875, 305, 431, 5T6. 

VaitOaiL Sqtra, 20, 345, 

VflJtJira^^^ And dend, 153, n. 5, 347* 412+ 
VaLvBsvatQ^ epithet of >laiiUT 112. 

Vaja, Utbbu, 178, 

VAis^mvMa, fa the t of Naelketiu, 440. 
Vllasancyl SnilihitS, U, 19, 144, B4T, 452, 
490, 499, 501. 

Vajjis, people, 38. 

Vain, demno. 123* 134, 103, 223, 235, 321* 
322. 

YhJakhl]:i'a hymn, monleof rteiting, 316,881 + 
VAmndeva, Yamade^m, 1, 227* 571 * 684, 
609, n+2. 

VOmsdevy^a SOmnn, 335, 

Vannjpnti, iord of the forvat, tree, 184+ 
Vandana^ reseued by the Aji^iViDS, 113. 
VaOga, place, 333, 

Vara* In VcndidAtl, 331+ 322, 

VAraghna, bird form of %'enellitngbiiii, 03* 
18S, ri,fi+ 

VOrflhft SOtm, 26, n+ 4+ 

Viircln, Aiura, 131,281+230. 

Vnmna, god, 25,88, ;i4,38,57,60,71,83,85, 
li, 3, 37, S3* 39, DO, Dl, 92, 93, 96-104, 
J65,112,11+ 3,113* 120,122,124,126,133, 
141,142,147, n. 8, 157,161,167,160,177* 
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183.190. Itra, 200, £15, SIT, £20,238, £44, 
S4fl-0, 25T, 203, 204, £05, SOT, 290, 282, 
208,804,311,832,328. S20.381,3W, «4«, 
347,853,353, 860. 803,304. 674. 878,380, 
808,805,407,413^ 433,434,435,489, 400, 
478,4T4,473,478.480,431,583,54M, 817, 
020, 623. 

Varuijflnl, w! fe of Vuruo*, S i 8. 

%''iLmtrt, donon, ’Mli24 
V’^DTOlrt, protector 200. 

Vo^ cow ewmlo powe^ 44-1* 

Va^. people* 400. 
deity, 213. 

V!i4kikL^ on the nature of the Brnhinan, 522. 
VnjiJrtlWr Vusl^^hjiSp 1. 83. 01, 02. lai^ 152, 
181,1824 227,228, 251.201.201,292, 293, 
H03>a54.420.402, 570, 

VfiAistlin Dhaima SsOtm* 20. 

VAirtCMpati^ J5wl, G3, ft*. 188^ 237^ SlT^ 303. 
Vssul^dhu^ Buddhist pUilosopher^ SM, 
IS47pH. l,!M. 

V&stiki^ snahe deity, 301, 

aswcUiteiip 80, 01, 215, 222, 

223, 4Sa. 

Vftta. wind j^oO. 80* 02. 114. ISO, 140, 402. 
Vatsa,. ordeal of, 300. 

Vatsfiprt BhOliiiidnrkeit nage, 402. 

V^t&as, people, 

Vayii, Imnlan deinon, O'K 
Vftyu* wind god, SI, 80.02.03.122.124, l2fl, 
130, im, 11^* n. 13p 151. 130. 107* IflS, 
213. 323.331, SOU* 302, STO, 402* 45ft, 470, 
527, SOI, 5T7, SSI* 

Vedas, 207, 514, SIS \ nffcrinp to the, 213- 
VcdS&gBSt 303, n. 4. 

VedOnta, meaning oJ leim, 514 i phUosophy 
of the, SC^p 5W, 3413, 5315. 545. S51. 532. 
S53, 538* 505, n. 2. 570. 5S4, 013, 037* 
Veddaha^ nl Ceylon, 11,03 k 
Vcgetatioti* inntwoee of moon on* 122* 
Vegetation spirit. 44,148.140, n. S. 18(K 107* 
n. 4* 

Vdm* 500, SOD, 58r*50K 
VendIdOd* 021* 

VerethraBhnn* Imninn genius of vicLory, 33, 
03, 68, IS3, Itl* 183. 235* n* I* 

Vergifhin traction. 010, a. 

VeatA* 37* 151* n. 1, 101* 

Vestal Virgirii* 258. 

Vetnaiii* defeated by Indra* 228. 
Vibhlnduka* Mutik, 1£34. 

Vihkll* cftBAa of the J^bbus, ITS* 

VibbvbD* Bibliu, 170* 

Vices* arc 3in, 

Vlditlilii, father of Utii^s-an.. 150- 


Vldegha MOthava, nod Ari'an Hw edit, 38,t 58. 
Vidcha, country* 23. 498. 

Vidhfitr* an abstract deity* 205, 205, 300* 
Vighne^a* deity* 242. 

Vijarft, fitream* 407, n* 7* 

VlidSnavAdii, ViJSSiuivadin, Buddhi;^ 
school* 512. 558* SS0* 

Vike^. dcnion, 240* n. 0. 

Viliatc Egfl* Dflnavf* 125. 

Vimada, aided by tbc At^vins* 115. 

Vimakhn* spirit* 242* 

Vinlynka* %4ii8.yatiu, spirits, 2-12^ 

Yindhyn^ mountains, 4t>5* 

VindhyaT5sa{«!C Keith, BSOS. Iv.554]lv SOI. 
VLudbyakaT&^ 544. n. 5* 
oa a deity* 1T2. 

VirSj, 52^ n* I, 420* 5^* n* 1 ; ns dawn* 
121*11, 5* 

Virginity, danger of iptcrfcTence with* 370. 
Viiwnna, a demon* SOS. 517* 

Virtues. 480. 585, 580. 

VirOpak^, deity, 213, 242. 

VlrOpas, n subdiviiilon of the Aflgirosea* 224. 
VifTr^pi, demoness* 241. 

Vl^ptilS* given on iron limb by tlic A^'ins* 
IIS- 

Vif^-alit* deity* 400* n. 3* 

Vl^-Bka. aided by the Alvins, tl0. 
VlTVwkaftnaji* crento? gml, 123, 205, 207* 
255. 437* 45^, PU, 450, 487, a* T* 010. 
Vi^eakarmaa Bhairpskna^ gives earth to 
Ka^ynjut* 022 . 

Vi^^Oi^tra* VJfvifijaitrTyi* peer and family, 
1, 01, 132* 184, n. 12, 227* 283* 291, 293* 
490. a. 4* 

Vi^Ynrtkpa. deman sou of 122* 127, 

128* 133. 134, IS3, 205. 235* 401, 4T0* 
Vlvviisii* nU-ereatoT gads* 257* 

Vl^'i viistt, Gnndhorva* 57.170* 180,181,875- 
VJ^ve Uevfts, iUl-godr, 75* 214. 

Vlsfid* Asam, 23^1. 

VlippO, found by the AevioA^ 118. 

VLsou* gtal. 24* 05. 40. 5Ti 02, n. 4, 80, 88, 
02.03* DS, 104.100,108^12.123* 12fl. 127, 
131,142* 143,187, a. 4.102. tD7* 100,254. 
208, 210,215,221* 229,250,201* 202,203^ 
U20* 324,343, 354,300,302, 430,450* 458* 
401* 4-3* 512.525.530,570* 523. 

Vmtlsjm* Imnlan King* 015. 

Vital aim. ire Breatlja. 

Vfvnfihvaot, Imninn deity* 34, 113* 171* 
Vivaf vnnt* perhaps the sun* Ot, 82, 83. 99, 
1131* 113* 120, 100.159.171* 108,203^ 215, 
220* 254, 621. 

Valition, 478* and we UUI. 
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Volimtaty dfA^K hy Itn?, as CKplarnkt^on of 
tbi? DIMp 302. 

Vouruko^, occmi in Inmliiii 135, 323^ 

Vows, 2m, □. 5 i dJ stadrnt, 303, 304, 3T1. 

V^q^kapl, Db«cut« n^iue in myth, 33, 138, 
102, 214. 

Iiiflm hai\td ns SJcnfl of, 125. 

Vrtre. d^mon, 32,38,72,88,01,93,104,114. 
124,13t, 138p ]34p 183p 142,15lp 101,108, 
lOa. 102,105p w. 2, m 21l>, 220, 234p 23:S, 
233, m7,40lp 438,477* 

V^tmhiui, epithet of indm (MiigDiu;i (Sludies 
m htmiiro/ Blomifitid, pp. 107-210), nmkefl 
it nppJy primarily to Agnl, bait iineon- 
vLncln|;ly), 33, 138, 

VmyoA, 24,147,148, 200.337,338, 
335* 402* 471* 

Vt^lyn Stoimi»* aoo, 337,338. 300,400, n. 7. 

Vultun^* us binJs of omen, 103; demoEus as, 
237, 

VyaO^np demoR, 130. 

Vy^, Vofpibhi^yap 537, 548. 

Wnkini^ reality^ oarnpured dreams* 508* 
553* 587-70. 

■yVnrgod, Agai ns, 101 ? O^bospati. 163. 

VVnttiore, 228. 

IVne-vpeU, sec Apv3^ 

Washing, as propUylactie menns, 3S3 1 
tabCHi OQ^ 805^ 306, 

Water, as an element, 471 # 472, 517, 525 ; 
os source of tlie univenH?, 603. 

Waters goddesses, 34, 38, 58. 63, 04, 

82,38,107,104* n.l, 135,130,141,142,108, 
ITS, 1S1, 182, 184, 213, 214, 227* and 
Agnip 155, 158 ; us Ijnrrier betwTCn dead 
nndlivmgp422 ; in magic* 383,380 ;; oath 
by, 395, 

Water olferlnp, to tlic dead, 427. 

W'liler Ordeal^ 393+ 

Water spirit p Sri Nnmuel legend, 181* 

IVax image, used in mugic, 889. 

Wny or sal vat ion* 381-3, 

Way of the Fntiicrs, sec 

Way of the god#* nee deL-or^Oniz. 

Weapons, as dMqc (cf. AyndhapQji, 
Tbxiiston, OiAcne and SiiprTstiHmtM e/ 
Satiiheni Iwlia, p. 174 $ liose, JRS. iilp 
:^), 04, 65* 158 ; of Rudra, deposited an 
trees, 1^^. 

W edding hymn, 2, 170, 373-8. 

IV-edrting party, trees asked to bless, 182. 

WeddJllg rLtuid* 389. 378-8, 3fHI. 

Welgliing ordeal, for dead inm, 393, n. 3, 
572. 

33 [a.e4, aa] 
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I IVelfare, as deity, 213. 

IVelt, ntudent not to look at sluulow in n, 
378. 

Werwolves, 197, fi. 1. 

WberJ, as fetisli^ 07,1D5; nod siin^ 340. 
White VujiLn-edA, 17 * 4 er oiw ^atapatha 
Broiima^ and Vajasarwyi SuitdiltJl. 
Wieked* inte nf, 576. 

Wlelnnd, in t^imonie mythology, 203, a+ 8. 
Wife of dead in runersl litunl, 418, 419 j 
of bierincer, Yajamftnn, 205, 266. SOO* 
319, 320p 389. 332. 389, 861. 

W ill, 215. 569. 527, 534* 535, 557, 574, 386. 
Will 0^ the wisp, 238. 

Wind, as deity, 38, 59, I3fl, 139.149* 179, 
181: as element, 517* 523* sai. 

Wine, repliiees mead La Greece^ 264^ 024. 
Wings oE die mountaitis, cut qU by Lidta, 
132 . 

Winter* 127. 

Winter solstice, 155, 169, 177, 191, n. 4. 
Wiping away oF aia, 245. 

IVirns, l.e. Endo-Euro|7eaini* fllS, 619* 
Wisdom of Affnl, 190, IGl, 108> 

Wish ^vrs, 349* n. 2. 467* 

W i™ of die gpds, 218, 219. 2116. 326. 
Wodon* Gcmmn ^m 1, 620, enrf sm OdLn. 
Wolf, well kaouTi in the Rigvedu, 23. 

Wolf of lieil, 410, n. 2. 

Wolves, Greek ofFerings to, 197, 

Woineii, 56* 4Tl, 473p 469 \ as moiiniecs, 
418 ; id doitic^ie ritual* 838* n. 3^, 867 ; 
In Mali5vTiitB, 351 j marriage* 378-8 | 
not initiated, 378. 

WcMMipecker, tsoimcetcd with Mais^ 62fli 
Woods, eaten by Agni. 154 ; liaunted by 
Hndm, 145 ^ ingredients In magle* 397,898. 
Wooers, in inniTiage ritual. 374; of Agariste* 
matir of ie^nd oE, iiUe^^d derivatinn 
from India, 601. 

Wool, oa eJeaJisliig material* 353+ 

Word* are 7+ogas, i^pceeb, and Vie. 

Work. 467, aad sec i'ornyon. 

World egg, 439, 442* 523, 528. 

World oE tlic ox* 477+ 

Worlds, 520, n.Ti 328, 

Wotnis propitiated. J94. 
tVonhip of dead and sabcrifloe. 257,425-^2. 
VVradi, qd tduLmrterlstle of Riidra, 143 1 
, ns n deity. 2, 303 ; of the Maruta, depie- 
eated. 152 ; not to be &liowii, 583. 

XanUios of Lydia, 014. 

Xeaokrates. Greek pliilcwopEier (4Ui tent, 
D. c.), 634. 
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X^nophMM^, Greek philosopher (fllh «nt- 
B.e,), e03. «0S. flS4!. 

XrrxtA, Kin-i {4M-W5 n. c.)r 

Ybdtir Kiog^ hel|jcd by 1^1* 

Ysidii»> people* 9, 0^4, n. 2, 

YnjA, SottderRmtin, of socriflee, 232. 

YflJf^aTHCas, wife of, 4T1, n. 3, 

V''l|rtiivalkyftt n s^g^i 191^ SIO, 335i 354^ 
4JID, 4S3, 4flS, 4IW, 505,50fl. JSOT, 510, SlSt 
51tt, 315, 51Tt JJ20,32)* 522^ 5i23,324. 520* 
J530, 333,340,351,332, 573,574, 379* 532, 
M7, 302, 303, 504. 505. 590, 59S, 004. 

Vajil&vLk^ptn, spirit* 242 . 

Vaji^ftyojAlyii SAman, 330. 

Vajiirvtdii, 1* 10* 17, 10* 24, 23, 50. 70, 07* 
100, 113, 134, 140, 142, 144* 145. 150* 
ISO, 103.170,173* 152, IM. 2ll, S13, 215, 
22lp 231* 252, 253^ 438. 401, 403, 510. 

Yajus, 10. 

Yak^ «piriU, 73* 213, 242. 

Yuma, (pxJ* 34. (33.71* 82, 34* 87, 03, 02. 03. 
110,122,138,148.150,170,102,103,190, 
305. 213* 229, 2-30. 247* 243. 280* 300* 
303* 400. 400,411* 418,410,431. 435,440, 
400*010. n. 3, 021,023* 

Yiima-HAkfajiaa* 73- 

Yomt, lister of Yama, 83. 84.170, 19S, 205. 
200, 247* 248, 4130, 

YA^kii* miltior of the Mrukto, 20* 30. 100* 
107, 1 IT* 127* 138.130,150,104. t08.220* 
488. 033. 

Yosnn, 34. 


Yatif* ftlajn by Indra. 133^ 223. 

Yava, barley^ as spirit* 214. 

Vavnkit* slain by a Gandharm and an 
Apujos* 182. □. 0. 471* n. 0, 030, n. 2. 
Ya^nnAnh Greek writing* 20, n. 1, 

Yawning* rlak of 3 m>iiI exeaptng In, 404- 
Year* 70 ; offtringfl to, 201. 

Yellow colour ot demons* 237« 

Yggdnudll. rnbiUoiM aril, 172. o.2. 

Yimti* in Imn* 34,113* OlO- 
Vimak* In Inuilnn kgend, 020* 

Ymif, Aa«rlJl(» of, 010* 020- 
Vogn. pMlottopliy* S8.31* n. B, 148, n-1,402* 
n.4. 505. 510.335.539,541,543* S44* 540* 
555* 539* 580-01 s BJleff?cl Dmsidiaa 
origin of nniae, 832. 

Yoga ]HUctiees, 401,4l»2. 

Yoke* possiDg cnideif+ 420 j arc afro Hole. 
Yftpake^, spirit, 242* 

Zomolxis* of Tbmee. 300- 
ZadtiLr* Iranian equivalent of the 34 
S54, 294. 

Zciia. 30.45. 05, 95.102.117, n. 3, 110, P* 5, 
300, 440 t os Pater* 37* 

Zens Pramiintlietifl* 230* n. 2- 
Stiu. Germanic gwJ, n. 2- 
ZnnMSler, fl, 7* 33. 00, 101, llT* 232. 400, 
480, 014* 013* 018. 

Zopm^trian period of Indian history* 
alleged* 35* n. 4. 

ZrvAn* Iranian* 020* 

Znliis^ burn cmCntnaij 281« 
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f?nfu. 830i 

afclum^iikSlii^ impartitf 
iimiCi 500. 

okhala^ epithet of nudni^ 
3>l4i n, 4 ; ^ikhaid devoMf 
I45p 337, n* e. 
Q^icoyann, 352,354-41,334^ 
30T. -WO. ft. 1* 435-7* afid 
stc Filinj! of the Art* 
agnihoira. Are-offering, 161. 
SOI* Safi. 287, 317, 318. 
313» 321, 323* 514* 5S6, 
585, 6SS. 

ii^criBec, 15S* 
255,272,313,3 J 3,826^- 
vJcttm, 32-f. 
agnyddhtyctf 
287, 313, BIT, fffid JM 
EstubJMunimt of the Oietf. 
appikd to the cow^ 

191, 

anUt Subtle, 547. 
fli, lTKi%'e, 4fi«+ 
ori^fa^, ohjecti of Acnse* 
554, 550, 557. 
aiigfdhyaf oftp, 330i 
o/ir^rir* aBcriffcc, 119^ n. I, 
253, n* 3i 327. 335* 336* 
343* 353* 351. 
fluTp^i^* 466. 

aiyagni^miit sacrjOcc* 335, 
350, 

uddbhya, <rup, 32 fl, 339+ 
Qdrif pressing stone, 167. 
adhidereUftm, adhidaivtUamf 
480, 550. 

ftiihydnddr iiluiil* 376- 
adhydlmanu psydiologJ- 
c^ly, 480* 553. 
an, breathe, 400., 

4 inu^ 6 , doetrine of, 547, 
onnn^ or ^ndjidit, of abso¬ 
lute, 519. 

an indrdhn people who do not 
believe In Inclm, 433. 
afiur^ro, in ^uttms, 3X5+ 
d/iK&uitcIA^, cow, 334. 
4 iinjaidi 4 ft, inference, 482. 

21* 


on;uy^^/£»pafterafrcrEJi^,329. 

verses in fnalma, 
315, 316, 

aiiu-t^fA'dri!J, Eeeondnry 
evi^f iail^ 2D5. 
anu^dkyd, veise of Lavlta- 
tioo, 255. 

ftiifift, yntnjth, 473, 473. 
tnipTod^* sense of, 247*ii,4, 
tmlarik^^ 430, 520, n. 7* 
581, and s« .4tmwpbert^ 
cup^ 329. 

anior^aifii* Interim] eon- 
trollerp 327, 

ondAm* tiled of SoniUp 107. 
an napTd^nd, M Solid foodp 
feeding of cluld with, 
onrionjo^* epithet of Ktf, 
51B. 

ont'orfriA;^* Htc* 428, 42D. 
unrTdrmn&Aftnl^ 330p 

331. 

anrdhSryOt mess* 320. 
aavShOr^patann^ Bre* 283. 
dpoeflf, ftfreriags, 333. 
ojKirrafa, deepUm of Vedie 
rites, 622, 

a|>dna*tDspirtitioDp 433p 553p 
fi, 7, 550, 564* 503. 
apApa, epithet of slayer at 
□ninml sactiflec, 274, n*7* 
apAmdrgfl, plant* 265, 884* 
434. 

dpdvy^, llbutlotu, 325. 
oprforwira, Indm a*i 333. 
apUfrOp MlmfiftsA doctrine 
of* 5T4p n. 3. 

form 

of sacriflec. 334, 336. 
npwra^* meaning of* 132, 
Ap^uJUy flcnHt of, 6l» n, 2. 
abhipifJkt^ ACRfe of, 255. 
nbAipfoftft fiftcfaAa* foim of 
well nee* 348, 351. 
a55i#reriMTyap ospcision of 
the king, 340, n. 6- 
anidivn? 0 p srupcfhiftnjiit, used 
of peyehopomp* 578. 


otttffia, drlnkof immoitolity* 
023, 024. 

omed5yffi, Impure, 473. 

mefljiiftg af* 22, a. 5. 
aigka, gift for Sndtaka, 
872* 374. 

arg5|u, i?ereimmy* 3631 
water, 427, 

aria, arfo, iTnaJatt cotmtep- 
part of jta, 35* 
avakd, plant, 142, ft. 3, 355, 
388, 83), 390. 
at^majp Fathers 329. 
imtbhri^at Bna] Imth* 283* 
^03, 804* 850. 
oednu* a form of breatli* 564, 
m-'dnfcirodl^, Latermcdiiitc 
consccmtlaii^ 327* 
avidydy ignorance, 515. 
opij^dkya, tenth day In main 
part of dtddjfifdAa. 350, 
O^ta Vde^ hnunti the evil 
dwT, 477. 

flfHip origin of, from Prajl- 
pairs swollen eye* 208. 
apxiilha, 339, 3+1, 363,398* 
527; fts bomG of Ap- 
sarm-scs, 184. 

ofcofm, hniuc-imtiiTe, 484. 
ftpEOJfiedAo, hon^ sacrlAce* 
40, 03, 105* 114* 113, 
119, 175, 195* IDS, 199* 
200, 202, 218. 218, 227, 
254^ 260, 262. 233, 273* 
285, 304, 311*848-7* 683* 
476- 

aSfi (arfa), riglit, 35» 83+ 
o^dha, brick, 354. 
miakdi^ offerings on tlic, 08, 
ITT, 197, 201* 280* 3W, 
872, 428, 429+ 
osiid/iu* evil, 473, n. 7. 
am, breath, tplrlt, 283* 463, 
404, 4ft5, 4+7, 453. 
omnfri, spirit-lending. 405. 
Qsuia (on elym. ef. Cftnltit, 
Bet ctrisc^ 
pp. 97 it.), 282+ 
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ahnthkdrQ, LtidiviEluiition, 
437, n. It SOOt n- 
633. M4. 543p 053, fllii. 
riAiiudt uoTi-mJarins liJ'-'t 
132, 470. 

flAT^q, fiaeriacHp 348, 343+ 
uupIcasBiit, 

fl^Op n+ 3. 

ctlier, 204, o* 3t 48S, 

aliip 240, 4SJ. 
/f^i»iniiSfiifa, cup. 330. 
dgnVtMi^, Arc, 3^8+ 

ceremony, 323, 

350. 

Clipt 320, 

d^o^^onl, fqst iviil* 201, 11+ 
0, 302+ 

4^Mr(i, bultf T llbHliEfip 310. 

epithet of POmu, 

107. 

^j^p iHjtter, 307* 
iliT, aquatiis birtl, 132+ 
dtmdtdaj, 455, o+ 2. 
d iman^ seUp 403. 3* 441, 

447,460-2, 435,430,401, 
307-13, 613. 316-22, 638, 
641p 658. 330. 300, 662^7. 
507^70, 676> 570, 581. 
582,583,680 j ttymology, 
450, 431. 
iZfManranl^ 431. 
diNUKdda^ dtrttriiw o( «elf| 
rejected by BuddliiAHi. 
3*7, 

dr/Airuifip, of 

ifitL wnUr, 107, 
dif/yotviilya^ tub, 255, i|2;$j 
322. 

anoiuia^ hllbS, or niiari^, 
eternity, of abMlute, 610* 
daandapnPj^p epi tlict of H If, 
618, 321. 

dj^^p derivation of (ef. 
GQntezt, Dff arwfee 
W^likdmg, P- !l3i 4/Jb 
friend), 136, n, 6* 
dp^di^iui, Mwelling out of 
Sofnu idiootUp 107^ 316. 
dprf, int'ocatiDiUf 164, 186, 
^3,205,812,325^0,023. 
dTTiuiifrono^ altar, 160, n. 2, 
eeiecnuny to pm- 
duce 3oTi|f lile^ 867r 368. 


dyujp form of isaerl- | 

6ee, 351. 

drya-Mli^p Arym or noble 
tnitlis^ 330, HI, 11+ 

flJCp 169, 238, I 

2D0. 

deid, tonuulne^ in tO^asUifa^ 
841 + 

dfd. lopgingt 186,617* 
d0>^ nAme of milk, *c+p 
miJEetl xFitli Soma, 16T. 
d^dfd, siiecw:, 807, n. 10. 

|;paatiirGft in Blttln^^ 

501. 

offering. 300. 

dAdt^if^i Ore, 137, 169, 
10*, 264, aaOt 289, 310, 
317* 618, 320, 325, 332, 
344,4ia»43i, 473* 

ignitr Latin parallel ol Agui. 

161. 

ia^£t* plaat. 307. 
iddhi {Tddhi)^ tnngjcal 
pwee^, Buddhist, 303> 
n. 1. 

•indFlya, senses, 664* 

sacrifice and gifts, 
250, 409, 4T8, n. 6, 573, 
m t l* 

sacriflee, 313, 319- 

uAitAcnTlrya, famoda* 315. 
tikih^ cap* 32ft. 
ukthya, sacriflee* 327, 334+ 
3!f6. 350. 351. 
ytf fls abaciute, 24j 

446+ 

KhUi^, nt elaw of idiapeyaj 
330- 

vff/irntr^ip form ol JiltnT, 
234, 325, 320+338- 
ulHLurid, extensive or obso- 
lete, 470, n. 3. 
alwj^q, dlMiiissiil festivaJ+ 

ufjorgiridHi P^iiaai form 
tji Saltm, 362, n+ 2. 
ada^iil^d Wj'* concluding 
Dffrring+ 380, 331. 

caneludliig 

cfTcring, 331. 

uddxirij n|vbreatMng* *53, 
6ff*t 605. 

affum&rj-nr, tree, 330, 339> 


641+ ma6T, 372.370 s M 
hcroe cf ApsarflAM, 184+ 
ni/^JlAd, pBirt nfSarafln, 814. 
Gl9* 

uddhila, of deiui, 41T. 
n^^oKf, form of armxiBVU^^t 
ol verses* 3l4. 
apadrav^, part of Sdnian^ 
31*. 

ii/3daifdd, ctymotngy* 489. 
iipdfdyd^ post. 334. * 

cerecnony, 327. 
ti/w-sdef* 492. 

cir^an of geuera* 
tion, 550. 

upAtfAdnq. teyerenee, 31 1 . 
ajklAilV|/a, olfetitig, 333- 
np^niJAt^fiq, enp, 328- 
upddhUf eonditiaDing faeta, 
661. 

umd, Hnen, 033* 
aru^dfd, 26. n. 4. 

Ifriq, 8Bj mhI see afo* 
tfIdjNi grass* strew used at 
wi,*ddiag, 376+ n- *. 
n^fd, womp, 380+ 

Fnthers as, 320+ 

in sense of Rnk^+287. 
n, l, 
fe. *48. 

fifl, ri^t„ order, 33* 35* 83-5, 
162, 340. 243, 249, 433, 
4ST, *48, 449, 409, 473* 
47D* 437. 

diockslng cl the 
pTiests+ 26* 
jhhu, etymekigy* 178- 

ekO^akd, in Mflghn* 122, 
4^- 

e^fixAa, ram, not saejflQeed* 
324 

rfdii Idl* tbnt is this, 624- 
ffMif:, Kin, 249* 485- 
ctnUM, BercCp lll« 

r^, m signal fer recdtaticia 
of tlie yostra^ 315- 

trfA'mwkranq (probably cdF' 
responding to eka and 
t7J)* in Mitanni, fll7. 
alHdopa^, anlmaJ offering. 
833. 334+ 

tiitibya, tradition* 432- 
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eupt 

iti^fUd, fcrm ol unurrffirhjn*, 
a53pn.i, 

q«taTid| porridge, 275j 445+ 
odonapdfan^ip Art lo wok 
the porridge^ 

tm, 4iyi. Sl&t Up 5&0, 
501 j olfmd tOp 213, 
<]^£2hfp 175i dJid m Pl^ta, 
r 

‘ffUjUEni^drfflj TOWp 3Tl. 

dtimln^T llaen, $3^+ 
ay::orm^Ew^ infinitive in 
Mitanni, Dlt. 

k^ikuhh^ nuctcei 3^lA. 
k^fltfdpfa(idf^a, gift pf o 
dBUg^teTf 374^ 
karQ^bhOf ofTcriiigs of^ S3I ► 
korfnr, plnnt^ 142, p+ 3+ 
itarpd^a^ cotton, n- 2, 
kprimidau«H gwl* fey merits 

S73| fli 11+ 5S0, H’l T*- 

525, n-1. 

knnnanp work^ action^ SSOp 
478, 404p S«>Bp n+ 3* 3^. 
573, 574, 5T7, 378, ST9. 
S50p 504, 50flp 507. 
knJ'dffl, bowl, 2S5. 
kP^pppi^Kvl^ ipcretptioiiX 
?ri1iiOLit i[nagliiatlaap550+ 
(of. Bloom¬ 
field, Slrfif&ef^FerftffllWp 
pp. 12 ff.)p leOp 254+ 420p 
430, 431. 

kdr^na, 433, 502, and tu 
Caui^lty. 

kdrfrt^, Pfrerlngp 105, 324. 
Jbdr^Op rcfiuJ 1* 4S2. 

time aa an rCTwt, 

500. 

kdffdpunaaici. JllASi 101 Op 
p, aOO \ 1024+ p- 04)+ 

magic, 300, n. 2^ 
kdia, 144+ 4a5p 560 j and Mt 
Ttiiie+ 

^'^idia5if, plant, 420. 

h>™i, 400, 

ku/di^'nlp form pI nmnge- 
nient of vcrvoip 314. 
kutfd+ grnfiis, 113+ OIT, 303p 
304. 300p 371, 

ceremony, 350. 
fcjtytf, mngie, 40. 


kt^vitjiaidyiM^ ritCp 342. 

Jtofflp bowl, 255 ; -dietith of 
aoiilp 521. 

itpitki^p fomof $atdfdma^%t 
352. 353. 

kratu, wiJIp 4a4p 554+ n. 3, 
555. 

J|rpiriafl 9 ul^i. dcjotrine of, 
534. 

Jt-ro^iyemdAdrur, Agnl a«, 100+ 
kTfnyddi Agni M (cf+Bloom' 

ma, Stmtb^r^FtidgQbe, I 

pp. 13ff+)+ IfiOp 333, 357. 
defiJements, S43. 
royal powerp of 
X^UTuna, &0+ . 
j^nid^7illf+ offering to 
scinjit one's loKlaMp, 343. 
l^uind, linen, 033. 
k^irif/Ct 73, P* flp 308p n* 3- i 
k^umd, linen^ 033. 

kha}, 353+ 
khudim, wpodp 336, 
kharjQfay plant p 142, n. 3+ 
khtdu t»A 

gotopTt, possessing full pro- 
sperityi 340. 

«e Smell. 

grtHdA^nm and gandkcip ISO. 
gopffai a^nn, aatriflWp 330- 
2 . 

gSlM pdrdfuiufp 230. 
gdyairl, metre, 255. 
gdrkapalpat fire, Agfiip 157,. 
153, 150p 250, 205, Sftfl, 
310, 317, 313, 320, 325, 
344, 430, 431 + 
gimeu, coneUtncntis, 585, 
530. 540, 544. 543* «05, 
012. 

gupsa, ^wjKl part of a 

Vni^Ti’i name, 303. 
grhade^^ lioiisehold dcJty+ 
TO. 

glhapaii, lord of the home. 

Agai OMf 320+ 

|[t?, form of ukUtya^ 351. 
gofr^, restrietkmi on mar¬ 
riage within the, 373- 
gd-BOOO. offering, 333, 340p 
476. 

grmiCAfj Jnjntcclinlcni leim, 
504. 


ffiiAflr, graspera, 235 ; Cup*, 

1 9cas^, 554, SS6p 

557+ 

grdnin^-JdtOp oitcriiig, 340. 
gi&^anf pitaalag etonc, nr 
(Olipbnnt, SiudirB in 
htfMft of BloomJSiMf pp+ 
223 ff.) mortau- and 
pcitle, 167. 

ghordedrika, man of severe 
observances, 583. 
gArdwip SmetE. 

dikpis, sec £ye -emd Sights 
cettirovatHnSf those who 
make four partiuns, 313. 
adurika, state of ^Oiil, 560, 
570. 

cofurkofy, fonnuta, 356 ^ 
camaMWt gohleti of the 
pricsta^ 329+ 
ccra^flr, bowls, 25 S. 
cafokd, form of eanlrdflwr^il. 
352, 353. 

ctt» consciousness, 319> 555. 
ciilaf consciousness^ 555, 
559,563+ 

efftf, thought. 555. 
erica, thought. 555+ 
cnif^, offering, 365, ^133+ o- 
2 . 

qpi, 03 tcedndctil temi, 5044 

chandomaa^d^yE In a Sattm, 
:350. 351. 

jtf^goir, metre. 255+ 

Janaa {jan^rloka), 528+ 
jambka, canvuhiiona, 831, 
D. 7. 

jal4n, epithet of ubsoiute. 

491| 4D3p 5M. 
JaZd^.Hiidfn's remedy, 143, 
152. 

jzi^nip «e TmU and Tongue. 
ftoanmukiat idemi of a, 534, 
jtrdfiAOtt, cmpiriciil soul, 
525. 

jnAa, Indie, 364, 

1 juhotnyahf forma of offering, 
264. 

' jyoiifptmn, geneml type of 

i Soma sacfiflet, 334-6. 
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JyotU^ form of ugni^omn^ 
mi. 

jMtm, foirna Irancc* 
Duddhistp S05, n. 1. 

roJtflp fftsliiun, 205. 

oupoiter^ 208+ 
iai tikim lutp that thou 
fi08p 524. 

fodivTwmt, cpitliet of ubfio- 
lutCp 401 p 5m. 
tan^, body* 3eo, n. 4, 4^6. 

oKferiog to three 
fomu of Agni, aiT- 
lo/Hur* }ieatp iwcctiebmp 21D, 
»U0, 303p SOdp 3QTp 436, 
45Tp 514. fi+ Tip 500+ 
tapOM ilapol&ka% 52:8. 
famits, darknessp lu u guiHip 
5^p 530. 
loroJtfUj olfered to 
324. 

tmka, reflcotiocp 601. 

cecemcio>% 2l3. 
fd»ufiop£i'Op ceremonial* lOOp 
300* 385p 300p 4T3, 
idf}asa, Indian as con^ 
trosted with CliHatioO^ 
447« 

$iSbuva^ idlcgcd identity with 
tabWp im, 533. 
tiiu5y Iranian Torm* 5. 
liUii^ limitr iluy, not cui-|y 
Vedtc* SO, o* 2i 
taijam^ bs »uJ stnte* £60, 
n* 5. 

lainiSlQf dubious scnee of, 
20p la, 4, 01. n* 3* 
luTd^a^i socrilicc, 324. 
iii^lmjapaf in momlag 
Utany* 315. 
iti^tihh^ inetre, 355i 
huAc^p faialiion, 2^5^ 
fpoc* Kc ±3Ida. 

l^dpImiwrutUe tennliiatiDn, 
500p □. 0. 

dokfa, eETecUve desire, 4H4+ 
flrcp 157* 150* 254, 
20S, 2Sflp aiOp 3ir, ais, 
320, 021* 322, 344, 473. 
Ofi epithet eJ Uawu, 

121. 

doAf^naijr* fwa, 200,352.403. 


give, ddnOr gift, 430. n 
datihikrd, wtiw of, 100* 
d^j^dAcam, l>c eeiripassion* 
ate, ddydp pity* 480. 
dofOAa* gross* TO, 80, 142, 
ni+ a, 320* ^54, ooa* 30T* 
372, gOTp 430, 445, 472. 
ildrti, fmllc, 254, 330. 
do^^peyo* olTerlng, 342. 
di^ardira, teti-da y rite ^ 383. 
dofoAo^r, lormuUl, 350, 30^4. I 
dasTOf wonder workcre^ 114* 
DdA^^ii^p form of new and 
luU^menu saetifice* 320. 
ddnoMiUis^ piaLstt of giftSi 
250, 400. 

ddmon, in Avesta, 487, 
n. 0+ 

ddJnyola, be subdued* 480. 
dllifd, TOnBecmlinu, 182, u. 
10, 276. 283, 300^. 800. 
336, 34t, arr, n. 2. 401. 
629 I etymology of, 302. 
duAAAd, paJra, 556, 550* n. 
21* 

dffrmrdAn, not Eaetiflocd, 
324. 

diiT-Aiardasap uniileaMint* 
555p un+ 2* 8+ 

(tdrvd, phuit, 142, g, 
d™, H=nH! of term, 75, 76, 
231* 232. 

dasajanot kind of deity* TO. 
dfTvrni'd. aenife of, 613, 
dcvat/ajHa, in dnin£stlc 
ritimJ, 215, 350, 861* 
dnti^dnn* way of the gods, 
14* 35* 160* 375, 376. 
duia^i form of moiria^p 
830. 

dny, JuKtile spirit* 34* 38* 
230, 460. 

dfm^'ola^r wooden vCskL 
2JS5. 

diddo^, yeufi. 4, n+ 6. 
<h(IdofdAa,tweI>e-dny olfer- 
tng. m, ne. 814 885. 
350. 

dAomnfoyrlrm, Duddbist 
tenn, 350. 

dharma, law* 3fll+ 479, 481, 
316. n. 5, 31T, 518. 
dfinmtaii. InWp 34, n. 4, 
240* 4T0. 


dhannyo, 547. 
dMman, form or abode, 
437. 

dAd^dd, verses in ^ostcofl, 
315, 310, 

ifAdru-^, gsdiig iu irtemoryi 
372, 301. 

dMrd^nfiaSr eupa* 320. 
dAL^ndp might* 40l ; m 
ofjo Dlil^i>A. 

of pirieste, 328. 
dfti, meditation* 251 p 446* 
556, 622. 
dhUi^ 448. 

dhjim;i(Udt ^if flna ordi¬ 
nances. 470, n, 5i 
dhfti, [Ibtttionq. 84-1. 
dA^dn^, meditation, 801* 
5J7* 555 . 11 , $p 556, n. 1 + 
dAnma, e%ip, 820. 

fuikra, ollcicd tn Vomrta, 
173. 

fuirakd lokdf bell, 400. 
nd (or nd) i^urfonno (ap- 
poreutly navd and vTf}^ 
m 3fitauaiJ. 017. 
ndndlt^ dllfcrencc, 483. 
irdndlffitfALAa* Fntticrs as, 
437, 

ndauni* name* 455* 486> 554+ 
ndmdr^jKM, niunc mid form* 
330* 573, 370* 
ndrakdk, of hell, 410* nn, 
6, S, 

rii&dprAutp tups* 820* sao, 
ni$fi^dp ttincentjatiOii, 517* 
nfjadaa, not UKd in domes¬ 
tic rlUinl, 350, 450. 
nidhatia^ Onale ol SAoulUi 
814, 

oa flniU principle* 

550* 

m^ama^ scif-rastraint, 301. 
mF^ldhiipafubmidhUt offer¬ 
ing, 824+ 

nlrpam^uitdya, to evade 
VnruJiu, 07, n. 3. 
ritfivda* indiffrreuce, 304+ 
niofd, inserted verses* 238. 
203, 315+ 816- 

refraining from 
activity, 483. 
iij>ad, fo«n of Jltemtufe+ 
402, n. 1. 
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nUa^rivtL, epithet ot Budm^ 
142, 

nffi> nc^tlvY Df alsolutf^ 
4Dtp50ii(. 321. 

nyagfodha, tree. 23, 341, ' 
3413 I as hftxm of Apsa- 
EBSO. 184. 

tii^dsa, reniiuciatioa. 515. 

;Tan 2 at«srtoiii»a (probably 
coimceted with 
and possibly with tfl)p 
iHitamii, ^17. 

piiUcfihvirr fomiulA, 853h 
7>ffllfdra/^r47p IIijmc wImj 
moke five 3l3. 

papia^OMmuppdda, lormuLi 
of catisaticKn of oiis£r>'j 
5^K II- 1- 

oITcrinjfs to 
the Koda ^tb their wive?,. 
320. 

jjdri/mQNp epithet of vfiTioiJj 

Ijoricf/blni^, cootladlag 
vetses^ 23fl. 
fianph^^ vnael, 320. 
pcTh'^rtinl, fornioJarranKP- 
nient of voroea* 314. 
patifod, a-sscmbJy, 402* 
paruopikhydnaf epumcni' 
Uuti, S48. 

poTlkf^, matters reqiiipng 
in^'esUgution^ 

beyond pettep- 
tloii^ 432. 

/^qrohi^A-dnint loving the 
recondite, 43ft, Op 3. 
parok^priy^, 450, n. 3, 
jiaropia^ of dead, 417. 
por^ tree, petrifying in- 
fiuroec of, 420, 
pafdpa, wood, 31ft, 341^ 3fi3i 
sms. 

pnooDidno, epithet of Sonnii, 
367 I form of Agtiif 3it. 
jfovdka (i* e. form 

of Agn^ 317, 
pOA-o, olferingit 33ft, 3ft3p 
jfdfd, plant, 402, n. 5. 

;MSni, 9€t ilbfids. 
pdlnltwlti, eop, 330, 334. 
jwldfl, Mie Feet. 
pilpa, evil* 34ft, 470, a. 7* 


pSpa-kfi^, 470, n. 3. | 

pdpsian, evil, 381* 

S€C Anofl* 

pd^lnf, libations^ at tdja- ^ 
tUipt^ 341. 

pdrvann pj^dWAo, fortoiglitiy 
offeringis, to the dead^, 
426. 

pdtlracfp dnugliicr of the 
lightning, 173* 
pfn^ciptffj/qjda, offering to 
the Fftthm, 420, 430, 
piiw, used of Soma, 107, 

indomtsUe riiuoli 
3G1, 4!(0. 431 i iu 
sdkfiJn^dliaE, 322. 
pilt^na (fi ydna}, \my of the 
Fatiiera, 14, lOO, 575,5Tft. 

pma^ot^im, coreroDnys a06, 

307. 

giiod, merit, 47ft, 

n. 7. 

pll-ffP, derivation of, OSO. 
pudgaiil, pelBOd^ 347. 
pudg^ifouddo, in BuddMsiu, 
347. 

pumrrddht^, 26ft, 317, 31Sj 
and s« He-ostabli4Uiment 
of the Area. 

pHnarmrffu^ *ec Hencwcd 
death. 

l/timfo, apirit (cosmic and 
indiidchial), lO%, 20&, 220, 
231, 2S2, 332, 353, 405, 
437, 433, 444, 452, 433, 
454, 4fl0. 503. SSI. ft24, 
535, 530, 537, 542, 544, 
553, 55ft, 5412, 582, n. 5. 
580, 010-21. 

8, 10-1, 125, 
180, 552, 405, 433, 43ft, 
480, 002, 

pHroiKtfL-dAyd, 204, 

205p 

purorur, verses in ^’astras, 
253, 315, 

p^fibhri^ t'CMiel, 255, 82ft^ 
pQrifi frdddftfl, form of 
otTcrings to the dend^ 
427, 

steeds of the ^lanits^ 

151. 

form of 
E^rifice, 323* 33il> 348, 
350, 35t. 
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prakfii. Imim form nf aaeri- 
flec, 313. 

pfukpi, jiDture, 433, 51ft* 
S82-3. S5ft. 502, 004, 
pragSIhih form of venw, 253, 
314, 315. 

prajfld, eon^ioasneaSt in- 
teilcet, 513,540, 554*555, 
557* 503. 

prajfi^tm^n^ oonwlous or 
lateiligent eelf, 5^?7. 
praj^dtiaghfum, made up of 
iatefiigence^ 520, n. 2. 
prajfldntdtrd^ intcHect-ele- 
ments, 557. 

pratipad, hi ^Jostros, 315. 
pratiMr^i part of SOman, 
314. 

praiyakpi, perception, 182 j 
Lh DignOga, 55ft* 530, 
prulyiiftd/ci, suppression of 
the organs of sense, 5fll. 
prodh^na, inattcT^ 540. 
pmpiivaf Bcnae of^ 253* 
pm5Afi;caj, rejiTCMiit ma- 
terioJ world, 534. 
praaiitnt&a, aticgtd con- 
nc-xiuD with l^romtlheiis* 
33, 23ft* n, 2, 
prorol, sense af+ 411. 
prot^ro, euaineration of 
beer aneeatow of saeri- 
Qcer, 310. 

pmnugyiT, saerlhec^ 68^ 213, 
255, 303* 327, 552, 333, 
433, 4ftO, 

jirmTlIi. activity* 483. 
prual^ra, bundles of gtaKS 
ns tepresenting tlic sacri- 
ficcr, 320. 

pfosfdcB, part of Sfiman, 3l4* 
prdjHti, as soul state* OftO* 
n. 6i 

pT^jAu dtman, 520 ^ 11 * 2 ^ 580 . 

prdaa* breath colltcllveljv 
ot «pceifi{Klly eKpiraUoii, 
200, 403, 404, 531, 553, 
554, 550. W, 303. 

. prdftnrr httatlia, 352, 432, 

I 454. S31. 553. 550, 5ft4, 

j 505p 58D. 

prdpamaya, epithet of self^ 
318. 

prdadipSnto^ regulation of 
^ tin; breath, 3ftl. 
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pr£/ar4}niirdA'd» 

lit&nvk 11^1 029^ 1S&&, 

aiirSInl^ DlTeiin^ 
Introducing a ih'^a^sha^ 
050. 

prdyac^itar ejcpfatioGaj 200^ 
a56p asT. 

prd^trCf portiofi of the 
Hndiman, >^30, 3CO, 4* 
priytlpnifCr pteosant and 
iinplra»int, 550, n* 
prrWy Rliost, +J0. 

ritiml dirootionff, 
25Mt, 459. 

ptau^hapada^ orTering at, 
303. 

ptafc^f lu^ home ol Apm-- 
rases, 104. 

samdsorarjap Qg-troe 
dropping Sonia, 1T2, u. 2^ 
497. 

phat, a5a. 

Jiiigro^ possrble eonneidDD 
with P rHliTTiflTi _ 443, 
^kiyw, 440, 

eonEKxloD oJ saert- 
fiee and universe^ 442^ 
n. 1. 

hfiTTiffwin^ Avesta^ 35, 280, 
barhiM, flaciiOcifkl atrew„ 
25tt. 

ta7i, ofTcring^ 21% 213^ 370- 
bddfiaha, wood, 387. 
bugaif lijusitc word^ 018, 
n. 2. 

buddhi, lAtelleet, 437* n, I, 
500, n. Ip 533, 534, 

530, 542, 558p 550, n. 1, 

012. 

budhriilt depth, 130. 
brK 05» Bp 5- 

bf/tafl, metre, 315. 
bw^j/ariAdm, otfcrlag, 50, 
n, 3^ 140» tl« 5, 322, fi. 3, 
365. 

Scandinavian^ 2, 
+45, n. 7, 

Buddhist 

term, 356. 

hroAiKFfio^ parimarii^f a 
ceitain rile, 447. 
hraAffuzdiif^ setise of^ 616. 


hroAjndn, wtc firahmaTi. 
&raA?7ia5anif5t(p of 

tertn^ 306+ 

brjCihtftamfdfia, offerings 424. 
brahma^j^if, in domestio 
ritluiV 360, 3QI^ 
hffihmar^dnfij Buddliist tenti, 
350. 

5roAirrar^nd5r^p olcEt in 
slciill, 566, 3D1. 
5ra5niod'j^, riddies^ 344, 
345,356,435. 

&ric5l, Idftb, . 445 , It, 7 . 


5Aa^7i, devotion to gOd^ 510, 
540, 570. 

hlidrfzd^l, bird, 361>. 

6Aui, find Bhojo, 633. 
bAmuA, exelaroaUDn, 310. 
Mnmr (/oAio)^ 523- 

cxclnmation, 310. 
^6r iioka), 5^. 
bhGlamdirdf existential ele¬ 
ments,, S57- 

ofTeiing, 189, n. 
6,214, 215,8SD, 331. 
hhutiiridyd, scltnec of iie* 
inga, ai5- 

bhUio*, bcJnfi!i, 213, 214, 
215, 

5hj7Mlmqn, ckmental self, 
539. 

bbSid/tff matter^ 550 . 
5Aurmin. greatnisu^ 517. 
bhrda^ difference, 483. 

TnanffOlhaparpr, plant, 142, 
n- 3. 

malt, thoughts 517, 
fnada, name nf Soma^ 167. 
moiiclnfl, waters^ 327- 
»94ule», teima for ntcidr^ 
295, 

madha, 1T2, 26^ 353, 624, 
ojid Honey- 

TF(adAaparJ^,eeiep!iODy,2TQ, 

360,300. 

madfri^d^^epanOpidUir, 159, 

IJ+ 

mimt think (that a lldjig is 
so-and-so}, 554. 
mmtas, 40% 612, and sit 
5llnd+ 

inaTj^l^d^ holy tlimight^ 251 ■ 


mtruiirfyn'yajOa^ in domestic 
rllttoi, 360, 361* 

-Binjir, InDidtive affix. 617, 
mn/iojna^, epithet of self, 
518, 573. 

marifha^ ni^ntic doctrine of, 
401. 

mnnlAi'fi^ cup^ 2a2,1I-2* 320- 
pjianifp derivation of^ 154, 
15 Sh 

martffo, mortal, 621* 
maAas (maA^r-falfa), 523. 
m^i^dndniTii, wnsea, 310. 
moMpilftfdjAat \ 11 ndkamedh^ 
aSt 322, 4130* 431. 
ma/d^didni^ ginwa ele¬ 
ments, 525, n. 7. 
mnML^ra, potj used at 
pr^i^r^fa, 6Si 332* 383- 
inoAdcniia, saeriOcer 55, 
651, 852, 35-K 37% 884« 
476, 400, 519. 
magnum, greatness* 485. 
r»d/nrffi?an* deiivatJon ol, 
133- 

element, >463, 558- 
mdnaoa, man, 621. 
ttidiiajpa, spiritual, 578. 
mdjiUfOp man* 621. 
nlifyd, illusiofl, 2311 ^7, 
446, 468, 5M, 520-32, 
540, 549, 594. 
tnd^'dJI^n, hearth, 328. 

frdddha, monthly 
ofTerings to the deoil, 428. 
ml^cdns, epithet of Endta* 

143, n- 3- 

inTntdiud,investigation,488. 
mu4hyo prd^* form of 
breath, 453. 

67iu*> 332 , 853, 370. 
tfivnyct^rio oJTeriiig, 

324+ 

mdrudrea, those whose 
delticai are plants, 75+ 
epithet of demoas* 

103* 

mfga^, cpitliet of Hudia, 

144, n. 13. 

mf dhraude, of liovtik speech* 
10, n. 3. 

j^icd^p Intel lienee, 372. 
fiKdhdjanaitat ceremony to 
cngimderlntelllgencep367+ 
.l/aitrdmrupa, cup, 320* 




Index 


m 


in BuiltlMsiDp 

11. 4. 

mok^, m SalvRtldn. 
mlncM, tiAitifiTiBnp 

^11 tiSt -^^1- 

j^ajalojfa^^ folTn df afl^rin^t 
•±M. 

^jamilna, jmctiBccrj 279k 
2^9, 35J&P ^9. 

Mcri&«k 34^ -MSOh 
j^jilotidslrip ceremony, 350* 
ynma, liiKipUnc, 5111, 
yasCr ^ puiiTy^n^. 420. 

verM# of ofTertiigp 
*2S5t 304p 205^ 290* 
ydlu^ sorwrer^ 34^ 237^ 2aSp 
ydfOf^AAflap iwrcereT^ 238, 
240^ 

ydtjdvaraf wondewr^ .588. 
ye ya/53iia^, vrordi occoni- 
piuiying SAcrifiee, 203. 
yofin. mscctie, 401^ 412> 
’51>0. 

ro/a«p m u gtm^ 535, 539. 
remind At ufferings^ 

341, 

rmOr Tiistc- 
r4gfi, Jain tcohnlcnL tenn^ 
54U. 

T^rnfalpHa, di^wie* 300, 
TdjftMU^itf, sncriAc^t ^-i 
142, ITOp 212. 203. n. 2. 
328, 34l>. 34.7, 481. 
Tdf^itbhftf offeringa, 355. 
mdi, aemic of, 148. 
rfljHf. form, 455^ 482, 488, 
487. 558, 557, 578. 
moAifiei. cnkcff, 332. 

/tiiga, pludlufl, mahOvira, pot 
alleged to bo s^mbot of 
the, 333. 

fiiigap ffubtle IkkIv, 506^ n. 

lip 533, 539. 585. 
foAfl, copper or branKOi 28. 

vaciino^ numbttln grammar^ 
43i. 

cq/ra, thimdcrlwU, 
tiojrio^ cpitliet or tndm^ 
124. 

-ronCp IbQnitIve in, 817^ 
vayodhaw, ludra us, 353, 


T^'amperyeogAdjiaJ, orfcritigs, | 
ITT, 2GSp 2041, £8T| 321, j 
322. 325, 353, 382, 471. | 

emnuiM. second part ol m 
K^triya'fl lUHne, 368, 
oopa. will, 554, P. 5. 

EUfc/, call+ BOp 253* 2501 
olterings^to, 213. 
oasp base of Hestia, Veata, | 
825. 

324. | 

vmVi gpod^ 4T9, 
r4e4:ro:m5Aa^a. dubious 
ariise of^ 530. 
cdjq/peyo, CUps, 339. 
v^aptyOf. sacrifice, 53, 87;, , 
213^ 255* 2T1, 233, 328, 
334, 3341, 830, 340, 1188. I 
tkSifl|>[rajrai'Iy«tkOlTeTiii^,353* 
cd/i4^^rmffAn^aneboJiLe» 430^ 
580. 

EMfyu, airs wind, 525, 

class or house-' 
holder. 533^ 

rikOra, modiflcatiUPi 830. 
vikfti, derived form ol aacri' 
flee. 313> 

LiirUVrrd!, doubt, 483. 
C^Adi'iq* CODScioiLSflres^^ 485, 
517, 520, n. 2, 538. 555, 
558, 350* 573. 

vijMmigkiinat epittmt 0( 
Mlf, Sm o. 545. 
mjiAAiajmij/ar ^^pitbet of self^ 
518k 521. 

t4^rya^*efror,opp<Kltioci, 

483. 

vipfCt aft 624. 
vtpm, poet, 402. 
cir5Ant^fi, caM rorm,3l7,434, 
rifi/iu. cncoioijasaliig aU, 
448. 

vfiaura Hrtpdf, epithet of 
l^^n, 108. 

vtfria, peculiJirilyp 539. 

Jo®- 

ti'rvajii'X* day uf a Sattra, 
350, 

fifptfk orTcring, 330, 
briekt 354. 

CTfCftCfJSOp jKiissciiSiiig nil 
g£>cwl thiogF, 179^ 
p/fw and §anx drvd^ 
£13, n. 2 s KC All-gods, 
base or VLiou,^ 109* 


cifciya, obicci, 483. 

day bi u Sattro, 
358* 351, 573* 
vharg/^ Evaenatiou. 
ifiMrw^, transposition af 
Uic versca, 253. 
cfd, hell, 410* 
irfmrmrd, wood, 387^ 
ftryd* strength, 485. 
vrddhi bind of 

olfctiiiga to the dead, 427. 
pl^t> 142. n, 3. 
recfor4d, reeling in Buddhist 
terminology^ 568, 573- 
twdi, nltaf, ii4^ is. 3* £54. 
353. 

Dtti'p 484. 

r^intfdha, Inditi as^ 321. 
c>aifKr£feca, cup^ 3311. 
Ucn'ftwifei4i, pfleriiige, ITT, 
240, 241,321*322. 
cm'fvAndro, m soul stalCf 
SQDj EL. D. 

coifpdpimiat hre, 25^, £84, 
£88k 353^ 403, 517* 
tvsHfo^ cnlb £95. 
oyEipfip seniK dubEoui^ 500, 
a* 11. 

cy4>n]* cro&s-bmithliig, 56-1. 
565. 

t^yd^ffisp e:cclainjitiDrks, 667. 
ri^pfake-pfl^epltlHit ol Muni, 
150. 

cyuf^p orTeiingS, 343, 
cyil^cniAiiadflr^ wttb metrta 
traiuposedj 350. 
nrolc, ndc+ vow, 8U, S4, n. 4, 
240, 476* 
rr^i^i v'ow, 371. 

^amyuvdka, Iniwntion or 
prosperity, 626* 
piaMk eiilts, 402. 
fiikra, epithet ef tndm, 1£6+ 
pMpn/i, India os* 125. 
fondi bemp^ 402, n. 5^ 
fafakFarn^ epithet of Indm, 
128. 

p^bai^hiMtii, 34Sp 346. 
paido, *M Sound, 
fflifir, aa drag^ 402, fl. 5 J 
wtxnl uiwd ror twig lu 
drive off calves, 319. 
^dca, na etymology of 
parcBp 141* n^ 4. 
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Samkrit hidfix 


in 

name, 

fAktwo, vtm, 3T1, 
fdnii>a, Arc, SSS^ ^0* 
^Una, type at hoiiiiGhnld«rr 

epitlietoE Hiidm, 

14^. 

ppivtffn, epithet ot Vlii:iii^ 
lOS, ti. 3. 
fiiiq, as epithet of Undm 
(ef. GfLntert^ Der 
WHikOtitg, p. 70}* IW. 
R, St. 

Pfnd, are Ptni*. 
fipio^^'n,. pliallna vrorahip- 
pers^ 75. 

fTpfi^ci, plqjQt, 411. 

fn^ fm>aa, <533, n. 4. , 

f’fJkTa, eupj 232, n, L% 323 ! 

epithet of Soma* 137* 
ptkriffc^ vow* 371* 

forru of AgfiK OIT ; 
epitliet of Somn, 137 i 
epithet of Hxidnip 142. 

aUe^O eesiUtle im^ 
pliijration of, 401. 

^Qki, n* Vedic weapon of 
Hiidm* 150^ n. 7* 

offering, flO, 70, 
107* 350. 304. 

ofToringp 303, tliJTi 
Cradfiha, fdilfi* 213, 372, 
427, 

fif, beauty, 240; *fe otio 

9Tt. 

frofm* see Ear and Bearing. 
^rati^ai^ aacHOeJaJ Cftll, 253. 
ffolfo, fiouod of fttm, lOd* 
fveurafiAo, of Vftm* 130. 

portion of Agnb 
dhni* 320, 

nacriilce, 110, 327, 
335. ^0. 

inniafid, gnUkeiing for dt^ 

eiiiiston* 402. 

^cnhefpdm Aoiliiff, ofTetitigs, i 
342. 

aamrA'drnj* impmsiooH, 573. 
xamspar^t (xmtact* 557. 
tmkfdpay conocikUnn, 517, 
£54* 555* 


saecaJnn^y in Pill littra- 
tun?, 303, R. 7. 
aqiitidd, perception* 578. 

405^ n. 3, 573, 
Maftibthan^ metre, 313, 
saiiamrianiia {po^ibiy eoii^ 
Eieetcdl with mpta and 
tTf), .MiUinni term, 0L7, 
jol/m* «re Saitm. 

SjirliOQ, iLa ii ^uw2, 535* 530 ; 
fR tmiwnigratjan, 578. 
n. 2. 

salteaSf prineipi^, Jlst of, 
lit SOihkhi'a svateiti, 
532-4* 

tru th, 246. 243. 472, 
473,470,486 j see also jfn. 
«3/^i {iakd}^ 523. 
tadampitfpd, n plant* 302. 
jrndoi, iieat* 84, eL, l, 

2118, 323, 320. 

Telntionslk^p 373. 
formulftc, 330. 
sa&Ad* assembly, dicing ball* 
150* 253, 200, 343, 325, 
aioAA^* Bre* 3lT* 

Mamu^t E^eii&e dubiouii^ 
506^ n. ll* 

Kimddhif abM>iptioii, 501. 
sajitSnay a tonu of breatJi, 
564, 505. 

■mmdmmnn, ceiemony nt 
end of studentship, 300. 
sadipdta^ retnnani of butter 
olTerliig, 307* 

Join tcchnleof 

term* SIM. 

aamrd/p epithet o| Vanina^ 

00 . 

smsmas, passing! of the 
^lUfl, 103, n. 7* 207, 
B28-^'Jl. 

m^rnd, aiibA-titnle for Sura- 
njO, 220. 

jrmm,mrinus offerings, 460, 
401. 

sarikatpakat determinate 
(pcTeeptioR>» 550* 
saharakfoSf as epithet of 
Agtil, iflO, 

vdA’aifirdAm, offerings, 68* 
280,323.323. 

SAdya^ktSi olTerings* 330, 
337. 

good. 470, nn. 5, T. 


sdnu„ Soma's abode titere, 
lOD. 

udmidhenU kindling vereM, 
310. 

Sdtdipya, eo-ordination, ils 
principle of knowledge* 
537. 

Sdvitra^ cup, 330. 
riddkU sense diibious, 500, 
n. It. 

Sidhmka, wood* 344, 
plenaure, 55Q. 
jiipamn, bird. saeriBcc 
takes form of, 458. 
mra, god, 282. 
surdy drink, 01* 02, 235,265, 
330, 352, ^3. 384, 407. 
420, 585. 

su^i/n4t doctrine of. 564* 

n. 8. 

vein, 501. 

rUji/uri* lovely ]]ralse, 351* 
suAdrdo^, plrasaDt, 350, 
nn. 2,8. 

tdktardka^ formtiin, 250, 
820. 

^utn^sat'a* offering, 340i 
wOk^uj^ wnsc ob n. 3. 
wfj, ciTate> 80, n. 3. 
scm^Trmi^oki rathera as, 
322. 

#nnfrd;nn{tb sacrdlce, 131, 
355, 26S, 2T1* 283, 285* 
317* 38D. 

ikamikiiy in Budilbbim* 200, 
578* 

i^Anpnfi-snrav offering. 340. 
4fcKfrij^* verses, in ^.iistims, 
315. 316. 

^ioma, foitn of chant, 483, 
488. 

formulae, 315, 

4S2. 

sfhiH^ the result attained* 
483. 

jni£/d4d, filtidcnt who has 
performed birth, 372. 
ifjPflrfw, Hit Touch. 
mpTiV memory, 482. 
jrrdA'Ii^, amulet, 388* n, I* 
itrucy ladle, 254. 
an-odhd* SacHhclal Cull, 147. 
322, 167* 

wvabhdM^ innntc nature* m 
hnni principle, 550. 
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ftunu of mAf- 
rioec^ 119. S73i 
tw {ioka\ fi2B. 
WJhdaiftfwiftp dayvp 854>« 
fuor^p cpLtl^t of Indra Aitd 
Vanma, M. 
tvargatoka, TTO^ n* 7. 
jodm, chip, burned at cod 
of SAcriflor^ 

ftdh^ 5acrifldA] call* 147» 


162. n* 11. a»2. 

866. 

Mdffakfi, A^ni offered to 
360. B?6. 

Aod^^^ottUAUp lirart bAslB^ 
566. 

AorirarU, Indra as, 3£8« 
torirf^Ia, forja of offcTing, 
316. 


Au 

cup* SSfl- 

AmAdnr, part orSAinuJipQl-i. 
Apefio^t hcnrtp 66^^ 

plcawit^6^*n 
Af VuisJ* esDcaninatJoo or the 
A^iima, £33. 
ho/r foTHiulae, a&Sp 306. 
ArilftHp dubfcrtia origin of 
teim, 304^ 
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(Remed to 19^5) 

Volume L jAtaJcA-Mdli. Stories of Buddba^s former inciiLrTiatjonB. By Arya ^dra. 
Critically edited in Ibe originai Sanskrit (Ndgnri letters) by Ue^tA niK Kebn, 
Professor m tbt DniTerrity of Leideti, NetherliLQds. IS^L Second isaiiCi 10H, 
PogOB, 27&. Rojal £F** Price, (Translntioo by Spejer, Londonp 189S^ ProwdeJ 

Voluma a. Bankliy%»Pravwluis4-Hll^^ or Commentary (Bb^hya) on the 
Exposition CI^rnFftobnna) of the Slnkbya, pbilooopky^ Bj VijhanorBliikBbu. Edited 
in Sonikiit (Rompa^ lettem) by RicrOAiLD GAftEE^ F^fessor in the UniFeisity of 
Tobii^, Germiiny, l&as. Plage*, 21^- Royal Price, (5. (Tmtislated by 
Garbe^ Loiprig, 1889, Brockhaus.) 

Volumo 3L BoddMam In TremiadfttlanB. PowaageB ^elected from the Buddhist sacred 
books, ond trnnttated froin the original FnU into English, by Heney' CLAHRiE 
Waeren* Lite of Cambridglf^ MamchnsettAH iSSfk Eighth issue, Pages, 522. 

Royal 8“. Price, >3. 

Tbe chapter giTos the picturesque and touebing Buddhadegend; the List 
tieaU of the monastic order; the other three give the fundndientai doctrines of 
Huddhktu, Wimen'i materid b drawn straight from the fountain-head. It is this 
fact that gives his hook an abiding importance and vatue^ It ba& hetaa widely 
circulated in America and Ennope and the OrienL Nearly half of the work was 
included in The Harnud Clksiics, of which over a f^uarter of a miliion sets have been 
sold. A memorial of Henn^ Warren ba a scholar is appended to this issoep and to the 
DeflCriptive List mentioned abore. 

Volume 4, KArptim-MaAlaH. A dmma by the Indian poet Ruja^ekLam jl d.). 
CriricaUy edited in the original PiAkrit (Na^ii leiten), with a glossarial index and 
an e&diiy on the Ufa and writings of the poet, by Stex Koifow, Ptofwor of Indie 
Philology at the tTniTorrity of Christiania Norway, and Epigraphist to thn Gorern- 
ment of India, And translated into English wHh introduction and notes, hy C* R. 
Lastma!?, 1901. Page*, 818. Royal FrioOt 

VolumoB 5 and OL Bybad'Darau {attributed to C^iLoakaJ^ a summary of the deities 
and mytbe of the Rig-Veda. CriticaUy edited in the originiLl Sonibrit (NIgari 
letten), with an Introduction and seven appendicia (volnme 5), and tnmsiated into 
English with critical and illoiitTaGvo notes (volume €), by PrafoBSor AarmiB Abteokt 
MAC&OKBL t, Utiivorsity of Oxford. 1904. Pages, 234+850^^^ Enyal 8** Not 
sold seporiately. Price^ 

Volumeg 7 and 8. Atbarra-Vedab Tmaslnted, with A critical and exegetical com- 
mentaryi by Wiixiam Dwioht WttixjrET, Jate Professor of Sanskrit in Yale 
University^ Editor-in-Cliief of The Century Biciionaiy, an Encyclopedic LeiJcon of 
the English Langnago.—Revised and brought nearer to completion and edited by 
C. RIoABMAB. 1B€5. Pages, 1212, Super-royoi 8^. Not sold sep&mtcly, Pricet tU* 
The work inclndes eritical notes on the teifc, with various readings of Euroijcan 
and Hindu mss.; readings of the Kashmirian version i uctices of eorresponding 
paa$iig£?a in the other Vedas^ with report of TBrionLu [ data of the scholiastB as to 
autbonhip and divinity and metre of each stansa;; extracts from the anoiUaty 
literature concerning ritual and exegeaii; literal translatiou ; Elaborate critical and 
hifiorical introduction. 
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Voltmta B, Ttfl lilttle OIaj Caxt fUfc-chakiitika)- A Hiadn attnbuted to 

Kip^ ^Qdrako. Tnmilaicd froni tbe ongimJ Sajulcrit; Aii'dI Pifikrlti itllo ED^lijvli 
proBC and Ter^e hj Wilu^m Rvdee, In9tH3i:.lor in Sanskrit in Karmid 

tJwTeisitj'i IBOS. Pafet» 207. Rojn! 8^^ Price, tS+ 

A Hindu miutcrpifice, reproduced srjtb trntb and literal^' finiEb. ’ ITsc cbanipa^e 
ha* been decanted, and hsut not lost it* Eesh' Noblo tjpogrnphy, mfiffttificent paper, 
dignified bizidlng. Mott rolumei of tbe Series are for tecbnilcaL studThis one^ 
like WanrenA Boddhiim, Is for the * general reader whom it might often be 
happi]j ehcifen oa a gift-book^ 

Volume 10. Vodlo OoncoEdaiLoe t being an alphabetic index to every line of ereiy 
Blensta of the pnhlJabed Vedic literature and to the liturgical formolA* tbareof, that 
is, an index {in Roman letters} to the Vedic mantraa, together with an account of 
their varktiona in the different Vedic hooka. By ProfesMr Maurice BlookfielBp 
J obna Hopkin* tTmvcftdty, Baltimore, li06. Pages. 1102. RovaJ 4®. Price^ #25^ 
The Ccncordance enabloa uj> to find with e&ae: 1. where a given mantra occths^ if 
it occur but once ; 2. if more than oncCt in wbat places; andSiif witb variants,, what 
thoae TflriamtB are- Being In one Tolome, it is thus the moat conTenient regiatw of 
Vedic variant* avaHable^ U is also by kr the most comprehenaiv^. It coven such 
great text* a* the Rig^Veda and Athum-Veda exhauifcivtlj (theao two alone require 
about 50.000 entries! \ ^nd. exhftoslively or lelcctively. it coven over 100 other texta. 
The book wa* printed, not from electrotype plates, but from type, and in an sditiou 
of 1 (XH) ooples, BOW half exhausted. The oo«t in money and labour ™ so great that 
thL" prospect of ft new edition ii very remote« For many dicadea it will miuntaiB it* 
valuOt ftu enduring monuinent to the industry ftnd learning uid resolute will of 
Ftorsisor Bloomfield. 

Volume IE The Pafioha-teiitra: a collectioii of ancient Hindu taJ®, in th# re- 
cenrion [called PiuichftkhylnQV&, and dated 11S& a.I>,) of the Jolna monk, Puroa- 
bhadra, oritically edited in the origitial San*3^fc (in Nuguri letters; audi for the 
^0 of begiunerat with word-division) by JonAjtSES EEKron, Frofeaof at the 
Univeraity of Leipiig. 1908, Pagoa. Royal 8“. Price, S4- 

Volmne 131. The Pafichatontra'tMt of PUrpabhmini: critical introduction and 
Hit of variants. By Profeseor Heutel. I9l2« Page*, 246. Royal 9 “hi Pricn^ 

VolunuB Itl. Tbo P&itQhmtaI]tr&rte^xt of PUrnabliadTa. and It* relation to texts of 
allied re-ceniionia, a* shown in PuraUflil Speoimmu. By Piofesaor Hebxel. 1912. 
Pages. 10: uud 19 iheet«» mounted on guards and issued in atlax-form. Royal B®* 
Price, $1. 

VoImnolA Th^ P&iiohatitntra; a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in it* oldest 
recension, the Kashmirian, entitled TantrUchyaytka. The original Sanskrit text 
(in NagftvT letters), edltio minor, reprinted from the criU^ editio major which ws^ 
made for the Kdnigliche GeiellscbaR der Wiisenschafteii xu Goltingen. by Profewr 
EefteIm 1915. Pages. 160* Royal Price, S4, 

The Pohehatontra. For two thauEand yean ftnd more the taleis of the PuBchatantm 
have initruciod and delighted the Hindus. It wroii the Fr^chatantra that formed the 
>yas tt of the itudJei of the immorlul pioneer in the field of compamtiTe literature^ 
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Tbeodor Benfisy. From Pafic^atautniT Uirougli trmiiiIJi,liona of trmnaliLtiacit bare 
come iDiiie of tbe diokI DOt^Kile boolct of motUbval EtiropcK suck as tko Diic^stodum 
(1270) of John ofCiaptia, tbe B^zh ilor B^Lspicla (14831, md bo on, down to that g^m 
of racj Tudor EnifUdh, th& trunslikiion [l&TO) of Doni bj S^t Tkooiii,i! Korth [rapriatod 
by J., Jacobs^ Londoop iJindiu bavo a wj of omboxin^ a second itory 

into Iho firstj a third luto iho sgcoudi and ovon a fourth Into tbo ibitd, Tho romlt 
is confusm^« The^ >eiiiboimoaU are hero ahowu in an ingenJoua and adf-oxplnmiitg 
hj putting into tbe marina viertical vary Uneip single or double or triple, oi the 
may b& Thus the eonUnnation of an intozruptod atorj la found at a glance, 

VolUMO Hhamvi^a poem KiriKt&ijimija or Ar;ftizm'e oombat witk Um KHrata. 
Traniktod from tbeoriginii] Sanskrit Lntotieiman and explained by CxnbCjLPPELLEa, 
Profeseor at tbe UnivortUy of Jona. 1912. Fagot, 23t» Royal FneOp 13.5CI. 

The Bubjoct-matter is taken from the Mah^-Bkarata. Tlie Kir^ta or Aonntalneer 
it the gad Bblm m diBgakCi A s^unble introdaction and rariout other uttfuJ 
additiont are given. 

Voltune 16^ Th$ ^akuntalAp a Hindu drama by HAlld&ua: the Bengali recension 
critically edited in the original Santhrit and FntknU by Riceiard Fiscuel-, late 
ProfeMor of Sanskrit at the Univetaity of Borlin. 1922. Faget, 230. Eoyal 
Price, SS. 

The masterpiece of the LLterature of Indii^ Plsch^l died in 1000- Under many 
diScnltiesH the book (all except a couple of aheeU) beautifully printed by 
Eohlbammer of Stuttgart. Then came the \i'Orid-conflagratioR- Bui the book trae 
completotl and uauod at lafl. 

Volxmtt 17. Tho Yogaraystem of PatabJ aU^ or the ancient Hindu doctrine of con¬ 
centration of mind: ernbmeing the MnemDiiiic Rules (Yoga-sEltiaB} orPuta^ali, the 
Comment (Dhashya) attributed to Yyilaa, and the Expkimtion (Tattva-i'ui^radr) of 
VAChaspati-^di^m: tranilated frooi the arigmal Sanskrit by Jaiexs HAtfoii’rqif 
Woops^ Profeesor of Philosophy at Harvard Unixoriity^ 191C Pnges^ 422. Royal S^- 
Price 35 , 

The Comment is the oldest systematic axporition of Togn-doctriiLe* written in 
Sanskritt that we powess. Although the book oonrists of three separate works, 
are so dLstinguiihcd, one from anolhet, by differences of typo and other dcrlces^ that 
the general impresdon is one of admirable clearness. 

Volumea IS and 19, Thi Yedn of the BUok Yajaa BobooL enUtlod TAUtlrija 
SambR-A- Translated from the original Sanskril: prose and veraei with a running 
commentary. By Arthur Berriedalr Keith, B.CkL. (Oxford), of the Inner 
Temple, Bairifiter-at-Uw, and of Hia Majeity's CplonlsJ Oflice, sometime Acting 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Univorrity of Oxford, Author of* Besponsihle Government 
in the UDmluloni^ Volnioe 13, k^f|aa I-III; volume 19^ kaotjas lY-Vtlp 19ii. 
Pages, 4G4+374«33d, Royal 8^. Price, flO. Not sold separately. 

This work» la spile of its large extent, is notable for its weU-ronnded compictenesa. 
The entire text 11 tianslated. The commentary nins poWpoofu with the vcfaioa, sail 
is praisnted with the utmost typographical perapietuty. An elaborate introdyctioa 
is given, treating of the lelation of this text to kindred toits, its centents, longnage^ 
style, and date about 6t)0 B. c.'J, and the rellgtous ritual of ancient India. 
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Volumefl ^^0 uid Si Hlg-V^d& The repeated Tem« and difatlchi and 

itAOEAA of this ftig-Vedei in Arfstematic prCMiitation and with critical diflcuMaon. By 
Prefeisor Madbio^ BLd>oMFtELX>^ of the Johns Hopkins tTniversityj BaltrMrOk 
Volume ^0 conlnluia Phrt 1: The reputed pussagen of tho Rig-Veda, sytfUroaticoJJy 
pte^oiitod in the order of the Rig-Vedo. VoLame 24 contoius. Fart 2: ConimenU and 
oiasALhaktioitiB from, metrical and lexical and g nimtna tical points of view, and fi^ni 
tbs point of view of the themea and dbiniUea of the repeated passagei. Also Fart 3: 
LUhiiind indexes, 1916- Pagea^ 503 + 20S« lU- Royal 3^. Price, 310. Not sold 
separately^ 

This work the first of three natural sequels to BloomfieliVi great Vedic Con- 
cordnnee: 1. The Rig-VedaKepotitionB; 2- The Re?ene Contoidance ; S. The Vedk 
Vcmantft. A draft of the aecond has been ootnaily prepared hj BloOmheliL And he 
and Edgerton have in hand the first draft of the third a systomatSc prcs&nlationi and 
critical discussioa of the variant readings of the Vedic texts. The aim of this wo rk 
on the Repetitions ts to help ns to understand the oldest religiotis docunnint of Indo- 
European antiquity^ 

Yolumaa 31 and 23 and 23. HAma'n Later Hintory, or Uttftrn-RAma-Cbarlla, an 
ancient Hindu drama by BbavahhUtL Critically edited in the originat Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, with an introduction and English tranalnUon and notOB and vafianta, &u. 
By SEmiFAJ) Krishna BEf-VAtSLiRn Graduate Studont of Harvard University. 
{Now, 1825, Frofhssor of Sanskrit at Doccau College| Poona, India.} 

Hr. Belvalkar^ when returning to India in 1914 from his stndiea at Harvard, shipped 
his nmnuficript-GollatiDDa and other papori and hu hooks by the German freighter^ 
Eongiunm In Angniti I914t the Eangiarm ivas interned at the [>ort of Palma, 
Balearic lilonds. In 1919, slm wns released^ In May, 182(1, Er. Beh-alkor recovared 
hli pfipenPv 

Yolnmc 21 was issaed in L8lh, icOEnplete. 

Of voliune 22, the firs t 92 pages, containing the te xt of the wholo play, hav^ bsen 
in print since Januojy, 1915, awaiting for over five and one faalfyeai^ the reooveiy of 
ihs material for the reat of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included collaUoa-aheets giving the readinga of manu¬ 
scripts from wideiy-sapamted parts of India, from Neiud to Madras, from CaEcatta to 
Bombay. In spite of the generous nsliitance of His Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the work of getting the loan of these msi. was so great that It 
seemed best not to try to do it again, but to await the release of the Fangtnnn^— 
There is hope now that votames 22 and 23 may be issued. 

Volume 3L Kijorn'ii Later Hlitory, ^e. Part 1. Introduction and tmuslation. 
(Prefixed is a convenient Evnoptic anolyrii of the play. The introduction treats of 
Bhuvabhfiti^s life and date and works, and includes a summary of the Rlnia-storj os 
given by the R^ma^nua. Lanman adds an easay entitled method for citing 
Sanskrit dmnias." The method is very simple and ptocUcal) 1815. Royal 8^. 
Page«t 19D. Prket 39. 



Volnme £3. EAma'c Later History* fito. Part 2, The text, with index, glossaries, 


fliTG. (This was printed at Bombayj with the exqmaitclj beautiful type, newly coat 
for this work, of JlvajPi Nin;i&yA Sigam Press, and upon paper made at Oxford for 
this edition. Each FriLkrit speech k followed by the Sanskrit veieion in immediate 
■equencei) See above. 
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VolumB 23- IiatBr History* Fort S. Explnmicij and edtical epilognt. 

(Critical account of the Ma^iiicnp^M- Euiming elpoiitni^ comment. The variant 
readings of the tsas* The t;ypo^mphical ^make-up^ of Comment And VaHantv into 
pogee is tneb that they ge pari pas»it. These epilegomena c:1o«e with an eaeay on tbe 
two text-tiadjtionft of the a tim^^annlyau, A note on the Hindu etaget &e.] Bee 
above. 

Toltimo 24 Big^VedA BopeUtloDB. Tarta 2 and S. By Profetsor EtOQuriELi^. 
PoiM^dhed ahovQ^ with vplnme 2D. 

UToi ume 26. BI^TedA BrAbraaj;^ : The AitJLr€)iii and Xaiifiltoki Brniima:^aa of the 
Rig-VedAf TmnslAted from the origiiuLl SanxkrfL By A£TEI ur Berried ale Ketth, 
D,C-L,i of tht Bmcr Templep Barruter-at-Law» Regim Profewr of Sondcrit 

and Comparative Philology at the CniTenlty of Edinburgh. I^Oh PogeSk 607^ 
Royal 8°. Priw, »r50. 

The Yedic literature ihlln into three clearly aondered group*: the Yedic hymns or 
Mantras; the Brahmaijo*, *the prlestliei* or 'prieitly fdiseoitrsea)’; and th^S6txaa. 
Keith thinks that the Aitarcya i* not later than >600 U-Cl The plan of the work ii 
like that of Tolnmea 18-10 £ elnbomte introdnction; IransLation; runiung comment 
on the same page. The bIuII of the priestly story^tcUera ii at its beat in the ^lendLd 
legend of ^unahyepa (threatened merihee of aon hy father; of. Isaaoj IphigeneiA, 
PhHxos). Despite the pfieudo-prof nudity and puerility of the BrilhiuELunSp they Are of 
genuine tigniCcance to the student of Hindu antiquity^ Bocud and religious. And 
they ore In fact the oldest Indo-European prodc extant. 

Volmuen 26 and 27* Vikrama^i AdTentiiren, or The Thuty-two Tale* of the 
Throne. A collection ef atorie* nhont King Vikrama^ os told by the ThJrty-twa 
StntnetUs that supported his throne. Edited in four difeient recenaiou* of the 
SauBknt original (Yikraiua-eharita qt BihbEsanadvAtrih^iki) and translated into 
English with an Introduetion, by FuAifKLiN Pi^fewr of Sanskrit 

at the University of PennHylvaniA. KeAcJy ready^ 

Vikraroa** AdvenUres ii one of the niofct fanieui story-hooks of mediaival India. 
Vikmma is a kind of Hindu King Arthur, an example for real kings. Edgertonhopes 
that his work may prove suggestive a* a mod tl for students of compomtive Iitemtiire« 
The text of each of the four recenajons is printed in horkoulAlly parallel sections^ so 
that each ■ectlon of the first version k followed hy ih# cerresponding section of the 
three other veniona in immediate aeqnence. And the tmuBlation ia treated In like 
manner. Coniparisona ore thna facOitated to a degree never before nttained in n work 
of thi* Ififi d, 

From all thifir Edgerton reeonatruct*.. with some detail^ and with Teaeonuble 
cerLuntyr the original work from which the current versions are derived. This ho 
present* in the form of a Compoute Ontlinet the concrete iolution of a prehleDi 
in literary genetics. 

Voltime4-2B and nnd 60. Buddhiit Legendt. Translated from the uilginal 
Pall text of the Dhammu-poda Commentaryg by EunxRX Watqok BurlittgavRi 
F ellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sdeuces, sometime HarriBOn Fellow 
for Research at ihoUniveriEity of FenitRyLvania and Johnston Scholar In Sanskrit at the 
Johns Hopkins tJnivenity and Lecturer on Pali at Yale Univernty. 1921. Fhgei^ 
362 + 37D-i^B7S-:i inO Boynl 8** Not sold aepamtely. Price+ $'20. 

Dhamma-pada^ or Way of Kigbteousness, is the name of one of the canonical hocks 
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of the Biiddkut Sacred Scripioree* It coaiiflU of i2S ibarmu^ These e,rt repated to 
be the ?cr 7 voids of the Buddha him&elf. The Dbammerpada CoMMeni&iy^ oomposed 
by Eui unknown author ia Ceylon about 45CI a* Oh, puzporta to teU the oiiTumit^cea 
under vhiob Buddha uttered each one of these otanzos. In telLing them, it narrates 
2^ stories or legends. These stories turn the prepondemting akmont of the 
Commentary^ and it is these vhioh are here translated. 

In s^Le and substance the tales resemble those of the iunons Jitaka Bookp the 
Buddhist Acta SanotoTum, a eonnterpiut of the Legends of the Chzistfan BainU. 
And they presoni many tmTedlels to well-known stories of mediffisal lltermtnie^ 
Oriental and European. .For comparative study of such p&mlloU (a most invitbig 
task), Doctor Burlingame^s Synopses, clear and hriefp will prove a veiy great 
convenience. HU vigorous diction snggesta fhmUlazity with mob * weUs ef Engtieh 
uudeiylcd ’ as the Bible and tbe Book of Coaimoti F^yor. The work gives a vivid 
picture of the everday life of the ancient Buddhista—moaksp nuns, lay dlecipks. It is 
lhus» incidentally, on admirable preparative for the study of the more diffionlt Buddhist 
hooka in the original. Ai especially attractive itorka may be cited ; Lean Gotaml 
seeks mustard^ed to cure her dead child | Murder of Great Moggallnna \ Buddha 
falsely accused by Chinch^; the HeU'pot. A critical and histurical introdactlcm is 
prefixed. At the end u on index. 

Volnmen 31 and 33. Tho HeHglon and Fhilonophy of tha Vada and TTpanliJiadi^ 
By AfiTUun Berriedale KeitHp D.C.L.^ D.Litt., of the Inner Temple^ BariiBteiMii- 
LaV| and of the Scottish Bar i Regius Profeassor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo¬ 
logy ai the University of Edinhurgb. 1325. PngeiT^Si-F-fiSS^Ttfi. Royal Hot 
sold Hparately. Pnee, 110. 

This work aims to present lo the student of leligian a compreheniivc but oonciEe 
account of the whole of the religion and phUoiupby of tbo Yedic period in India. 
For the Indianist^ In particuLar, the full and idear treatment of the mythology and 
ritnal will prove of wpednl value. 
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